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FOREWORD TO TEACHERS 


It is the belief of the authors and the publishers of this 
book that it meets an increasing!}" insistent demand voiced by 
many thoughtful teachers and scliool administrators. Thi'ee 
opinions, for which there arc obviou^. reasons, seem to lie 
behind this dennind. First is the obsei't^jjJJ)n that the ver}" 
foundations (j^d6mocrac}'* itself, not alon? certain govern- 
mental forms And practices, are threatened by various de- 
velopments of recelit.xlecades. Second is tlie belief that the 
schools are falling shoA 8rf their possibilities in the task of 
presenting the issues Avhich are really basic if democratic 
ideals and practices are to survive. Third is the opinion that 
schools— especially secondary schools— must assume more re- 
sponsibility for the development of leaders who have a sense 
of direction. Each of these considerations has influenced the 
content and emphasis of this book. 

The problems chosen for presentation have been selected 
to induce thought and investigation on ( 1 ) the basic nature 
of democratic ideals and social forms and (2) the pidncipal 
underlying trends of our time. It is apparent that there are 
many other problems which might have been discussed, but 
they are “derived” problems in the sense that Ave cannot get 
to grips with them in any fundamental Avay as long as Ave 
eA"ade underl 3 "ing issues. On the other hand, it is the belief of 
the authors that students aa’Iio are guided in the thoughtful 
study and discussion of the issues presented in this book Avill 
derive insight into all the problems, both major and minor, 
Avhich afflict our present social oi’der. They AA’ill understand 
better AA*hy maladjustments occur in the first place and Avhy 
AA’e must eventually do more than patch and palliate if Ave 
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are to ha'c staliility in go\erninent and socictj 'Ihcro 11 
evidence that a mtensnclj taught and c^ten- 

(.ivtlj interrelated maVc a mort meaningful course for most 
students than the inclusive but ncces-.ardy superficial sur- 
vevv v'hich are given so often TUw booh w aimed at those 
“average” and ‘ dwvc-aierage” jouiig people who are capa- 
ble, if iiisch guided, of selecting and organiring materials 
and reflecting critically upon ideas It is from this portion of 
onr student population that movt leadership must be drawn 
Under present oort^ilc^ conditions an<l attendant confusions, 
it IS impcrntnc that we gel aliout the business of developing 
leaders capable of simlwlizing ideals and alnahzing issues 
for thur less alert felloa citizens 

It IS biheied that teachers adl find the arrangement of 
tins booh flexible Except for Chapter I, a Inch has to do with 
straiglit thinking and the sources of our information, the 
various topics mar be taken up m any order that teacher and 
pupils think dfisirahlc It will be noted that the arrangement 
made by the authors has groupwl certain closely related 
chapters together— as S— 4, 5~8, and 9-11 However, if pupil 
inter* st is high after study of Chapter 6, some classes may 
wish to proceed directly to Chapter 10 Other possible shifts 
■will be apparent on reflection 

Several of the problems presented here are controversial 
lij tiicir very nature 'rhe more fundamental & problem, the 
more apt it IS to get at the roots of our emotionally cherished 
beliefs and most deep-seated prejudices Yet temperate and 
thoughtful discussions of such questions are not only de* 
sirable, thty are imperative, an isscntial elcnicnt in demo- 
cratic iduration An effort should be made by both teaclier 
and pupils to (1) keep democratic ideals and aims conlmu- 
allj in mind, (2) define terms carefully, (31 gather evidence 
cTjtjcslly, (4) hear all points of view fully, and (g) make 
conclusions tentative and provisional 
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Aware of the difficulties met in teaching problems courses, 
the authors have attempted to anticipate as many of these 
as possible. Chapter I deals critically with the most common 
pitfalls in reasoning and discussion and with the most usual 
sources of information and misinformation. In this and sub- 
sequent cliapters, emphasis is placed on the importance of 
accurate knowledge, disciplined thinking, and tolerance. Re- 
peated effort is made to keep students alert for “traps” and 
aware of the dangers of trying to escape thought. Attention 
has been given also to various important structural elements. 
Many words and phrases are defined in context and foot- 
notes. Short sentences and paragraphs predominate. There 
is considerable calculated repetition of ideas in different con- 
textual settings. Above all, the authors have striven to define 
clearly for themselves the principal ideas which they wished 
to convey in each chapter, thus- avoiding ambiguit}’. As a 
guide for the student in reading and organizing, the skeleton 
of each chapter is set forth in the outline which heads it. The 
exercises which conclude the chapters are planned carefull}^ 
to provide application of the ideas developed, to lead to 
awareness of related details, and to encourage efforts to de- 
tect bias in various places, including the textbook itself. 

The focus of the teacher’s attention should be the individ- 
ual pupil. Tlie subject matter set forth in text and refer- 
ences is to be used for whetting his intellectual tools. Each 
student must build his own ideas, and the intent of the course 
is to aid him. He will proceed at a pace conditioned by his 
background of experience and general abilities, stimulated 
bj'^ class discussions and teacher guidance. The teacher must 
be ever aw’are of the difficulties which the indi^^dual student 
may have as a result of reading disabilities and the vague 
or misleading concepts with w'hich he may approach study 
and discussion. These are difficulties which cannot be antici- 
pated fully by the textbook, so the responsibility falls largely 
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on the tcaciicr Decisions roust be marie as to the references 
winch each pupil will reatl» and this must lie done on the 
basis of acfiuamtance with students as individuals Iwo booh 
lists are pros idcd it the end of each chapter For some stu- 
dents it is desirable to provide easj books to enlarge back- 
ground and improve reading skill Otlicrs will show surpris- 
ing enthusiasm m undertaking difiicuit and specialized tasks 
if liighlj motivated 

'Ihc teacher of courses dealing with problems materials 
liav an unusual opportunity The vtrv nature of the sub- 
ject matter encourages study, reflection, and growth on his 
own part as well as for his students He has opportunity to 
eipcrmiont profatahl) with Tanous procedwes, such as in- 
formal lectures, directed study, the contract method, panel 
discussions, debates, reports, and other types of method 
There are innumerable opportuniliis for utilization of in- 
dividual pupil interests, for instance, applied chemistry, me- 
chanics, medicine, cartooning, photographs, journalism, 
law, church work, politics, and business t igor and enthusi- 
asm on the part of the teacher will usually be reflected im- 
mediately in the interest and effort of pupils 

Each teacher should b^ar in mind that the “freedom of 
tcaclung" which he demands cntaiU obligations on his own 
part The object of freedom of leaching is to promote free- 
dom of study , not to license instructors to impose their per- 
sonal prejudice on students The wise teacher will strive 
coBstantU to emphasize objective methods of study and 
reasoning and to maintain a judicial attitude in weighing 
various points of view His central and guiding purposes 
will lx; to teach pupils to investigate and to thinl for them- 
selves He will feel free to express canduUy his own judg- 
ments, always labeling them as such, and equally free to 
sav, “I don’t know,” when this is the case 

No better summary of the aims of teachers can be offerwl 
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in this connection than to remind ourselves of the statement 
of “the loyalties of free men” made several years ago 
the Educational Policies Commission.^ 

“The free man is lo3’'al5 

First, to himself as a human being of dignity and worth 

Second, to the principle of human equality and brother- 
hood 

Third, to the process of untrammeled discussion, criti- 
cism, and group decision 

Fo^irth, to the ideal of honesty, fair-mindedness, and 
scientific spirit in the conduct of this process 

Fifth, to the ideal of respect for and appreciation of 
talent, training, character, and excellence in all fields 
of socially useful endeavor 

Sixth, to the obligation and the right to work 

Seventh, to the supremacy of the common good 

Eighth, to the obligation to be socially informed and 
intelligent.” 

THE AUTHORS 

^Educational Policies Commission. The Edxtcation of Free Men in Ameri~ 
can Democracy. National Education Association, 1941, p. 55. 
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CHAPTER 


ON GUARD IN CONTROVERSIAL 
DISCUSSION 


A man convinced against his tcill 
Is of the same opinion still. 


Imagine Brown and Smith engaged in heated argument. 
Brown, who is a logical man, refutes Smith’s points one 
one and states clearly the reasons for his own beliefs. Soon 
Smith can think of nothing more to say. He listens for a few 
minutes in silence and moves away at the first opportunity, 
but Avithout acknowledging that he is convinced. 

Imagine, too, what comment each man would make when 
out of his opponent’s hearing. Brown might say, “That chap 
is certainly stubborn! He doesn’t Avant to know the facts.” 
Smith, in turn, Avould be apt to exclaim, “Well, I still be- 
lieve that I am right !” 

Why is it that discussion of controversial questions is so 
often futile.? Certainly not solely because of human stub- 
bornness. More often than not both parties to an honest 
argument are convinced that they are “right.” But too often 
there is simply no meeting of minds in discussions of topics 
about which there is sharp disagreement. When all the argu- 
ments haA'e been made, Ave tend to be “of the same opinion 
still.” 

Ask one party to an argument AA'hy he finds his opponent 
unconvincing and he might say, “Why, that man can’t think 
straight. He doesn’t knoAv hoAV.to reason.” And he would 
probably be speaking some measure of truth. The fact is 
that all parties to any argument are apt to commit certain 

1 
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common errors in lopic Ptw |)cr«nn can obsef'f carcfullv, 
stud\ thouKlitlu11> and ttunW lo{;jcatt> on a pcrccnlftR? 
of the questions which interest Ihon 

ihe more 8tiong\j we fetl nl»ut an issue or n prolil«tv» 
the less apt we arc to be atnctl) logical m «liscu'‘smg it- I car, 
or the prejudice which gn»»» out of fear, mas lend us to 
defend tin side of a question winch seem* to offer us greater 
personal security Too, certain of tlie ideas and attiludi’S 
alxiut race, religion, ccononucs, or politics winch we actjuircsl 
early m life and haic never qucsttoneil mar belras us jn 
discussion huch ideas we arc apt to rpgard ft* Cfwwr* to 
problems, not subjc-ct* for forllicr iltscusoon, and we l>ccoinc 
emotionallj upset when someone eUc questions them 

If, to the absence of logic and the presence of emotion, we 
add a Urge measure of downright contusion, we undcrttaml 
better the reasons whs controversial discussion is »o often 
fruitless Confusion may ansc either from insufficient in* 
formation or from incorrect information numgh radio, 
printed matter, and movie* afford many sources of knowl- 
edge, they also provide the shshoncst, the ignorant, and the 
insincere with an unparalleled oj>i>ortunity to mislead and 
misinform us Confusion arises, too, from what we sliah caU 
“word trouble ” People wlio use the same words frequently 
do not mean the same Uiingis, wi nciUier one unslerslands 
the other 

Lmoiion, illogical reasoning, and confusion— these make 
it difficult for us to discuss problems clearly, fairly, and 
fruitfully Each of these w so important that it deserves 
fnllcT consideration Tlus we sliall proceed at once to give 
it For convenience, let us be guided by the following outline 

I HtsKi's esiuri Ewonow 

1 Feeling Color* TboDglit 

2 Fear* and Prejudices AVarp Judgment 

3 We Give Oarselres an Oirt 
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II. Logical Thinking Easier Said than Done . 

1. Reasoning by Induction 

2. Reasoning by Deduction 

3. Enemies of Responsible Thinking 

III. Word Troubles Separate Minds 

1. On the Nature of Words 

2. Abstract Words ' 

3. “Loaded” Words 

IV. How Shall We Learn the Facts? 

1. Group Influences on Judgment and Opinions 

2. The Radio and Public Opinion 

3. Motion Pictures Influence Opinions 

4. The Press and the Public 

5. Polls of Opinion 

6. The Methods of Propagandists 

7. Can We Avoid “Conscript Minds”? 

Reason versus Emotion 

Feeling Colors Thought. We reason only when we meet 
a problem. Reasoning involves rearranging our memories in 
an effort to call up images from our past experience that 
will help us. We try to use what we know. But the images 
we call to mind have what the psychologists call “emotional 
tone,” that is, they arouse likes and dislikes. These likes or 
dislikes are of varying degree, ranging from great pleasure 
to extreme distaste or even fear. 

When we face a problem, therefore, we do not think about 
it in a coldly logical, complete!}^ unemotional manner. We 
attack it by the use of reason colored or influenced by feel- 
ings. Because of the nature of our past experience, we have 
“mental sets” or “attitudes.” The attitudes which we take 
toward a new problem are influenced by whether the images 
we call up ivere associated earlier with pleasant or unpleasant 
experiences. If the images recall pleasant and satisfying 
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cxjKncncc, wo nro more IiV.«K to reason willioul emotional 
confusion If tlio) recall unpUasant and unsnlisfj ing ex- 
perience, we are apt to feel blocked and tliwartcil in our 
attempt to Bol^c the new problem, so our tbinkinj; will lx. 
confused by onr feelings 

Suppose, for instance, that the subject under discussion 
is whether we shall admit Japanese umnigrants to the Ilnilcsl 
States on the same terms that Chinese innni^anls are ad- 
mitted The person who has known \arious immigrant fam- 
ilies as friends is apt to argue lb'll we should rot di'Onim- 
Tiate against au\ jicopU on the basis of nationabls lie skiU 
insist that race and nationnhti base nothing to do witii the 
capacity of immigrants to learn American wass and that 
we should select the superior jiersons from oU racCH and 
countries Oti the other Imnd, the person who approaches the 
problem solely from tlie standpoint of the wav lie was taught 
to think about Ciuncsc and Japanese during the Second 
World 1\ ar mas feel lerj slrongls tint w e should discnnii- 
natc m fasor of tlic Clunese 

“Love IS blind,” we sas, and the same thing might be 
said more truthfully aliout hate Highly emotional slates 
congeal reason Tljcs give us powerful motives for wanting 
certain outcomes to situations, but they do not help us to 
think clearly about them We have all observctl leaders in 
public life who seemed to lie controlled b> consuming hate, 
and often we note that their reasoning is pitiful Con'crseh, 
the effects of party losalts m unbalancing reason ha'e been 
the subjects of many jokes and the cause of not a few 
tragedies 

Consider how an individual’s thinking might !« afTcctcd 
in facing a problem if tlws images called to mind evoke 
shame, sorrow, humiliation, or jealousy His wounded feel- 
ings of self-importance are apt to take charge of the situa- 
tion at once Unless lie has disciplined liimseU severely to 
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be aware of these dangers to thought, he is likel}' to meet 
this new situation in ways of which he will be ashamed at 
some future time. 

Fears and Prejudices Warp Judgment. Most powerful 
of all emotional blocks to thought is fear. We give wajf to 
fear when we are faced h}' threatening situations—prohlems 
which we cannot solve, real or imaginary social dangers 
which we cannot control or do not know hoAV to meet. In- 
dividuals often fear to he “different”; they do not want to 
he considered “queer.” No matter how aware they may be 
of a social evil, the}' keep silent for fear of being labeled 
“radicals,” “reactionaries,” or “crackpots.” The man who 
fears loss of his job may be constrained to excessive caution. 
But fear is just as apt to make us commit irrational acts 
as to keep us quiet. The emploj'er who fears his workmen 
may be arbitral'}' and unreasonable. The politician who is 
convinced that “grass will grow in the streets” if his oppo- 
nent is elected may say and do things that strike the 
unemotional as absurd. The individual who fears economic 
depression and unemployment may lash out wildly at “Jews,” 
“Negroes,” “Communists,” or “labor racketeers,” prevented 
by his panic from attempting to reason about the i-eal causes 
for danger. 

Prejudice, in some forms, is closely related to fear. For 
instance, the strongest prejudice against minority groups 
is apparent when they are bdieved to threaten established 
power or the livelihood of other groups in the population. 
The Socialist party is ignored by Democrats and Republicans 
until it threatens to win an election. One after another, the 
Iiish, Germans, Italians, Greeks, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Meccans have been the objects of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation when they competed with labor or smaU farmers- 

Bad people when they were in competition, they became 
“good” people when they found a place in the economy 
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order and fear of tfiem 8u\rtidcd TeftTS imbed ^ircjvidicc^ so 
deeph that wo arc inclined to prejudge scores of situations 
without reasoning Slnnj people bcem to gne "nj cnVircn 
to feeling when relations with Negroes, Japanese, or 5Icxi 
cans are mcntiontd 'J'o ti few Prottslanls there are simplj no 
good Catholics or Jews Huaincsstncn who fear the encroach- 
ment of government jiowtr plead with us to embrace a 
“sound" economics and to avoid the “blight of bureaucracj 
We Give Ourselves an “Out.” \Micn we Jet feeling de- 
tennine out attitudes, and actions and substitute emotion for 
thought, we do not like to ndimt it even to ourselves I*o 
do so woutd be to lost self-esteem So we TationaliTC our 
behavior Rationalizing is a word used to dcscnlH. gi'Mig 
“good” or impressive reasons for an attitude or act in order 
to avoid giving the real reasons The pnrt«an*s real reason 
for supporting his ticket roaj be that he wants to lie «]>- 
pointed to a job, but he is apt to offer mnn^y high-sounding 
arguments far removed from this simple and compelling 
motive In fact, the campaign platform of the part} iriaj 
he odIj an elaborate rationalization, a collection of evasive 
statements designed to appeal to fear and prejudice rather 
than to throw light on problems 

Because of the human lendenej to rationalite, many con- 
troversial discussions reveal no search fop facU or truth 
Each party to tlu argument knows in advance the answer 
he wishes to reach, so lie tries to think of arguments to 
buttress his prejudice Since manv of the moat vitally im- 
portant questions of our time are controversial questions, a 
great deal of ill Will vs developed that helps not at all in 
solving problems 

It was probably xefleclvon upon the way we substitule 
emotion for thought that led Bertrand Russell to write in 
B'hy Men Fight 

Men fear thought as thqr fear nothing eUe on earth-more 
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than ruin, more even than death. Thought is subversive and 
revolutionar}', destructive and terrible ; thought is merciless to 
privilege, established institutions, and comfortable liabits ; 
thought is anarchic and lawless, indifferent to authority, care- 
less of the well-tried vusdom of the ages. Thought looks into 
the pit of hell and is not afraid. 

Logical Thinking Easier Said than Done 

Even wlien we try hardest to ignore our feelings and put 
aside our prejudices, we are apt to find logical reasoning 
difficult. Unless w'e are cautious, we are forever “jumping to 
conclusions” on the basis of half-truths or insufficient evi- 
dence. Let us discuss briefly a few simple facts about logical 
thinking. We can thus set up a basis for self-criticism and 
place ourselves on guard against the more flagrant viola- 
tions of logic encountered in controversial discussion. 

Reasoning may be either inductive or deductive in method. 
Inductive reasoning proceeds from the parts to the whole; 
that is, from particulars to a general conclusion. Deductive 
reasoning proceeds from the whole to the parts or from an 
estabbshed principle to a particular conclusion. 

Reasoning by Induction. It is clear that if we are to 
reason from particulars and details to a perfect generaliza- 
tion, we must examine all possible cases before we reach a con- 
clusion. This can be done in a very limited area where the 
evidence is concrete in nature. For instance, you might enter 
an orchard containing one hundred apple trees. If jrou ex- 
amined every tree, you might announce without hesitation 
the conclusion, “Every apple in this orchard is Grimes 
Golden.” 

In actual practice a good deal of very useful inductive 
reasoning is done on the basis of “sampling,” however, be- 
cause it is impossible to study every possible case that might 
bear on a problem. If the samples chosen are representative. 
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we conclude that it is probable that an accurate generaliza- 
tion can be made lor instance, a chemist who wished lo 
test several large lots of food for purity would test a sample 
of each one, then announce his conclusion 

Or suppose that ne wanted to try to dctennine whether 
Count} X would he earned b} the Republicans or the Demo- 
crats m an approaclimg election It would be impossible to 
mter'iew all solers, so we must maVe an inference (that is, 
draw a conclusion) from a carefull} chosen sample We 
Vnow that 15 percent of the count\*s voting population 
are wlute, 25 percent blach We know, too, that roughlj 
5 percent of the population have incomes above $5000 per 
jear, another 15 percent have incomes above $2000 per 
jeai, and the icmamdet have incorocs below this latter fig- 
ure About 60 percent of the voting population are farm- 
ers and farm wives, 20 percent are retail busincssmeU or 
other persons engaged in selling some product or service, 
15 percent are toan housewives engaged in homemaVing 
onl}, and the remainder are professional people Now bj 
taking a large sample of the party preferences of voters 
chosen from over the county and distributed roughly ac- 
cording to the percentages given above, we might be able 
to make a fairly accurate generalization as to winch party 
will carry the county 

It mil occur to }ou at once that this is a simplified de- 
scription of the methods used in the polls of opinion of 
which we hear so much We shall have more to saj of them 
later in this chapter 

Inductive reasoning is the method irf scientists For in- 
stance, if a group of scienbsts wanted to know whether rats 
earr} a certain disease, thej would probably trap thousands 
of rats and perform tests before reaching a conclusion 
rrot^baily reasoning u extremely useful if we recognize 
Its limitations in siiecific cases For example, m the sample 
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of voter preference outlined above, we should need to draw 
our conclusions very carefully so as not to make them more 
sweeping than the evidence justified. 

This idea brings us to the most usual abuse of inductive 
reasoning by individuals \yho like to draw sweeping con- 
clusions. We are decidedly prone to make hasty generaliza- 
tions. We draw conclusions from too few instances. An ex- 
ample of such reasoning is illustrated by the person who 
declares : 

Unemployment insurance made my uncle in Los Angeles lazy. 

It also made an acquaintance in Denver lazy. 

Therefore, unemployment insurance makes all men lazy. 

Hardly a day passes that we do not hear various asser- 
tions that we can recognize as inductive generalizations 
based upon very limited evidence. “The clerks in the stores 
are very rude lately!” exclaims a woman who has been 
treated curtly by one or two persons. “The farmers will 
certainly vote against this administration,” states a man 
who forgets that there are more than six million farmers in 
the United States of Avhom he knows only a dozen. It is 
apparent that a great deal of harm might be done if we 
accept such superficial declarations as truth when discussing 
serious problems. 

The check on false inductive reasoning is to test the evi- 
dence. Does it rest on prejudice? Have enough cases been 
observed critically to draw sound conclusions? Can the evi- 
dence be verified? A large percentage of the generalizations 
that many persons toss out so freely seem very hollow when 
critically examined. 

Reasoning by Deduction. The method of deduction re- 
verses the inductive method. As we noted, deductive reason- 
ing proceeds from an established principle to a particular 
conclusion. We take a general law or principle and apply 
it to a specific case. 
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All men are mortal 
James is a man 
Hence, James is mortal 

The procedure followed in deductiTC reasoning is called 
the syllogism It is illustrated by the example abore TJic 
first statement of general principle is the major premise 
The second statement, which gises one instance of the prin- 
ciple, IS called the minor premise The third statement is 
the conclusion 

Deduction 13 the method followed in legal thmhing, as 
illustrated by the syllogism 

All persons found guiUy of violating such and such a law 
shall he fined or unprisoncd {}fajor premise) 

John Doe has been found guiUy of violating such and such 
a law (J/inor premuc) 

John Doe shall be fined or imprisoned (Ccncfusion) 

This method of reasoning seems very easy and ne might 
imagme that errors and logical absurdities arc rare when 
deduction IS used Not so, however, for it is possible that 
either one of the three steps will be at fault in a syllogism 
Either the major or the minor premise may be false or the 
conclusion may not logically follow from the premises Ex- 
amine the three syllogisms which follow and find the error 
in each one 

The wUl of the majority u the will of God 
It IS the will of the majority that we go to war 
Therefore, it is God’s will that we go to war 
All persons who willfully injure this city are bad citizens 
Those who say the health ordmances ahould be enforced arc 
injuring the city. 

Therefore, those who say the health ordinances should be 
enforced arc bad citizens 
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One principal trouble with this country is greed. 

Some Methodists are greedy. 

Hence, Methodists are to blame for a principal trouble of 
this country. 

It is well to form the habit of thinking about the un- 
expressed premises which lie behind some of the irresponsible 
conclusions which we often hear stated. What, for instance, 
are the unexpressed generalizations behind these assertions? 

“You can’t expect honesty ; he is a lawyer.” 

“Vote for Bill Smith ; he’s a legionnaire.” 

“Oh, he is merely an idealist!” 

“I know it’s true, for I read it in a magazine.” 

The foregoing examples of logical fallacies illustrate kinds 
of loose thinking which are shockingl}^ common. Those who 
form the habit of critical reading note many such logical 
errors either expressed or implied in conversations, speeches, 
editorials, articles, columns, books, and even court decisions. 
Sometimes the faulty reasoning is hard to detect because it 
is expressed in high-sounding language, but once the reader 
lays bare the skeleton of the thought involved, he can see 
the logical absurdities. In the remaining chapters of this 
book Ave shall discuss some of the most important problems 
facing society. If we are keenly aware that “logical tliinking 
is easier said than done,” we shall be on guard against our 
OAvn mistakes and alert for the errors made by others. 

Enemies of Responsible Thinking. Our thought processes 
are one thing for which we cannot blame other people en- 
tirely. Thought cannot be rationed, nor can it be controlled 
or directed if Ave ai-e determined to investigate, read, observe, 
and reason. Of course, there are many people anxious to tell 
us AA’hat to think, as we shall see, but if we are criticall}’^ 
aware of hoAv to think, we shall not become easy victims. 

There are several common sources of error in thinking of 
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«e ahoxAA be espccmftj a^are ftv ac reflect upon tlie 
problems abich shall studj Let us note and illustrate 
these sources briefly 

First, the assumption that because two events occur about 
the same time they are related 

(Example Many men were out of work here last 
year A thousand Negroes mosed into the commu- 
nity ) 

Second, the bell* I that because one event precedes nnotbei the 
first IS the cause of the second. 

(Example We had Hooser, then we had a depres- 
sion ) 

Tfcird, the tendency to draw conclusions from unrelated or 
irrelevant “evidence” 

(Examples “Pigs are well named because they arc 
so duty ” Poor people ate vnfenot because they do 
not have bathtub in their houses ) 

Fourth the misleading use of analogies An analogy is a tona 
of comparison in which it is reasoned that if two things 
agree with one another in one or more respects they 
will agree in all respects 

(Example Running a government (or a business) 
IS like driving an automobile One person must be 
in the driver’s seal ) 

Fifth the dangi.c of setting up false dilemmas A ddemmn is 
a statement wbich offers two or more choices neither 
of which K desirable 

(Example “Business” will either recover from de- 
pressicm or not recover II it recovers, no govern* 
m^nt “interference” w necessary If it doesn’t re- 
cover, goTemment “interference” will do no good ) 

"Word Troubles Sepirate Jlinds 

On the Nature ol Words. “Word troubles” are closeh 
related to thought infla«iced by feelings and to logical 
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errors. The use made of words may illustrate one or the other 
or both of these. To undei’stand this point let us reflect 
brieflj' on the nature of words. 

Words are s3fmbols. That is, the3’^ are sounds which bring 
to our minds images of things. The word “horse” means 
nothing in itself, as 3mu might learn if 3mu use it to a 
Prenchman. The Frenchman uses the word “cheval,” you 
use the word “horse,” but 3’ou both mean the same thing. 
So it is with dog, cat, medal, wedding ring, the flag, the 
cross; sounds bring those pictures to 3mur mind. All the 
persons who speak a particular language have been taught 
a set of sounds to stand for certain images. 

■ Bear in mind, though, that words not only bring images 
to mind, they also arouse feelings. Take the word “medal.” 
You doubtless have in mind tlie picture of a medal, perhaps 
several different pictures of various kinds of medals. But if 
you have ever taken a keen interest in a contest for a medal, 
the word also arouses feelings, either pleasant or unpleasant. 
The word “flag” or the phrase “stars and stripes'’ evokes an 
image and certain feelings of pride and loyalty. As we 
noted at the first of this chapter, the nature of the feeling 
aroused by various words will be determined by our earlier 
experiences. 

The last two paragraphs can be summarized by sa3ung 
that words have both definitions and connotations. If 3mu 
want to know the definition of a word you go to the diction- 
ary. There you find an explanation of the ways in which the 
word has come to be defined through usage. The dictionary 
explains the limits of the word’s use and gives S3monyms 
for it. But 3mu will not find the connotations of the word 
recorded there. The term connotation refers to all the dif- 
ferent ideas and feelings in addition to its meaning which 
a word suggests to us. 

Let’s say it this wa3'. The use of a woi-d both informs and 
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affects us Tile dictionary will e\j|dftm hov. ilicvotd mfoma 
But our ov^n expencnce will explain Koa v^c are nffccled or 
influenced Not only our firsl-liand experience, l)ut all the 
traditions, prejudices, mlonnaVion, and roisiplofuiation 
nhich shape our attitudes wiU cuter into the connotation and 
thus help determine the totid meaning which the word has 
for us Reflect, for example, upon the definitions and the 
connotations ol such words and phrases as homiij brother, 
sister, ciiurcii, synagogue, catliidral, school days, and home 
town 

Abstract Words Some words arc specific , thc^ stand for 
definite things— objects at which we might poml when wc 
mention them Otlier words laeV this concreteness • they refer 
to groups or classes of things or to qualities or relationships 
Such words we call abstractions For instance, wc often hear 
used guch terms as “the courts,” *‘tlic business world,” “man* 
kind," “human nature,” “freedom,” “the administration,” 
and “the American way ” 

It is these abstract word> and phrases which get us jnto 
trouble— which lead to misunderstanding When we use such 
concrete words as “house,” “dog,” “chair,” we can indicate 
specifically what they mean There is little room for con- 
fusion But when we use abstract words and phrases we 
tannot idintify them with actual objects They base no 
“referents”, that is, the persons hearing them cannot recall 
a definite, specific image with which to associate them Con- 
sider, for instance, the vagueness of such terms as “liberty,” 
“justice,” * the average man,” “bureaucracy,” “prosperity,” 
and “Americanism ” 

The use of such words in discussion docs affect us, though 
They haie meanings for us, but their meanings are often 
more largely due to their connotations than to their defini- 
tions While there is no one definite object that eierjone 
thinks ol when the word or phrase is used, everyone has liad 
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some experience which has colored the meaning of the Avord 
or phrase for him. What this amounts to in practice is that 
such terms are apt to have a special meaning to each one of 
us, at least to some extent. 

Let us take the term “human nature” as an example. How 
often we have heard people attempt to settle a question off- 
hand by saying, “Oh, that’s human nature!” When people 
make such remarks, they assume that everyone present is 
thinking the same thing. But are they? One person ma}’^ 
think that man is by nature cruel and selfish. Another may 
think that he is kindly and generous. A third may think that 
man* is neither “good” nor “bad” by nature but that he 
becomes one or the other according to his environment and 
experience. We need to think only a moment to realize that 
fhe ideas we take for granted about human nature will have 
a vast and far-reaching influence on our beliefs about edu- 
cation, war, crime, and various other social problems. In any 
discussion in Avhich our ideas about human nature ai-e im- 
portant, it is going to be hard to get a meeting of minds. 
Two persons are apt to be using the same words over and 
over yet meaning something different. 

Each of these abstract words and phrases is like the gen- 
eralization in logical thinking. Our observation, reading, and 
thought have led each one of us to generalize about what 
a word or a phrase means. Though our generalizations do 
not agree, Ave use them as though they Avere established 
logical fact. Often our ideas about meanings are prejudiced 
and misinformed. Their use affects our reasoning just as the 
use of any other kind of false generalization might affect it. 
Hoav disastrous the results when Ave engage in controversy ! 

The folloAving quotation points out in an amusing way 
the number of abstract Avords which Ave use A’aguely in the 
discussion of public affairs : 

Corporations fill but one cage in a large menagerie. Let us 



democracy socfAt potfcr 

g^ance at ^.otne ot t)\.\«T <ia«t cf.«.iv.te& cr*ia.ted by per* 
somhing abstractions m America Here in the center is ® 
figure caUed the Nation— majestic and wrapped in <h« tlag 
When It sternly raises its arm, a c arc ready to die for it Close 
behind rears a sinister shape, the Government PoUowing it is 
one even more- sinister, BHTeoMracy Both arc festooned with 
the writhing serpents of Ked Tape High in the beft-'cns is the 
Constitution a kind of a chalice like the Holy Grud suffused 
with ethereal light ft musl never be joggled BiloW floats the 
■Sitpreme Court, a black-robed priesthood tending the clrmnl 
fire The Supreme Court must be addressed with respect or it 
will neglect the fire and the Constitution will go out This is 
synonymous with the end of the world Somewhere above the 
Rocky Mountains are lodged the vast stone tablets of the tote 
^Ye are governed not by men but by these tablets Near them, 
in satin breeches and silver buckles, pove the stern figures of 
our Fonfathert, contemplating glumly the nation they brought 
to birth The onion-shaped demon cowering behind the Consti- 
tution IS Pricnfe Property Higher than Court, Flag, or the 
Law, close to the sun itself and almost as bright, is Prooraii, 
the ultimate God of America 

Looming along the coasts are two horrid monsters, with 
scaly paws outstretched Fotetsm and Communism Confront- 
ing them, shield in hand and a little crosseyed from trying to 
watch both at once, is the colossal figure of Democracy tVill 
he fend them off? We wring our hands in supplication, while 
admonishing the young that governments, especially democratic 
governments, are incapable o! senstUa action Irom Atlantic 
to Pacific a huge, corpulent shape entitled Business pursues a 
sUm, elusive ConJuJrnee, with a singular lack o! success The 
little trembling ghost down in the corner of Massachusetts, 
enclosed in a barrel, is The Taxpayer Liberty, m diaphanous 
draperies, leaps from cloud to cloud, lovely and unapproachable 
Here are the Manet, thick, htaeV, and stjuimung This de- 
mon must be firmly s.t upon , if ,i ^ip, terrible things will 
happen, the Constitution may be joggled-anyihing 
Cflpifol her skirls above hi, luwes, is preparing to leave the 
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country at the drop of a hairpin, but never departs. Skulking 
from city to city goes Crime, a red, loathsome beast, upon 
which tlie Law is forever trying to drop a monolith, but its 
aim IS poor. . . , Here is .the dual shape of Labor— for some 
a vast, dirty, clutching hand, for others a Galahad in armor. 
Pacing to and fro with remorseless tread are the Trusts and 
the Utilities, bloated, unclean monsters with enormous biceps. 
Here is Wall Street, a crouching dragon ready to spring upon 
assets not already nailed down in any otlier section of the 
country'. The Consumer, a pathetic figure in a gray shawl, goes 
wearily to market. Capital and Labor each give her a kick as 
she passes, while Commercial Advertising, a playful sprite, 
squirts perfume into her eyes.^ 

“Loaded” Words. What have been called “loaded” words 
come about because of our tendency to freight abstractions 
■'nth feeling. Imagine yourself reading in 3mur newspaper 
that, “Mr. Sam Shai'p of Milwaukee addressed a large audi- 
ence upon the need for a constitutional amendment which 
Would enable Congress to I'egulate directlj' those corpora- 
tions which do an interstate and international business.” You 
might glance over the item ivith casual interest and turn 
away. But consider the effect of the story if the reporter had 
■R'ritten, “Sam Sharp, a crackpot from Milwaukee, hotbed 
of radicalism, harangued the audience against our sacred 
Constitution and the institution of private propert3^” 

The loaded words in this sentence are easy to pick out: 
crackpot, hotbed, radicalism, harangued, sacred. Constitu- 
tion, private property. Some of these are “bad” words ; they 
arouse negative feelings or even hostility. Others are “good” 
words, evoking pleasant feelings of agreement. 

We see instances every day of the way mere words influ- 
ence the judgments and attitudes of people. Businessmen who 

^Chase, Stuart, The Tyranny of Words. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938. pp. 
23-25. (Italics Inserted by authors.) 
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reject a “goTernment subsidj” m horror are willing to ac- 
cept help if it IS called “cost relief ” Farmers, also, fear the 
word ‘ subsidy,” but they arc eager to get “soil conservation 
payments ” Some persons call the city ownership of water- 
works “Communism,” others call it “sound” business An 
editorial writer is willing to accept “scientific prison re- 
form,” but denounces “sentimental coddling of criminals 
There are words and phrases which are frequently used 
as epithets-tiiat is, “bad names”— in current controversy 
Sotno of those which you have heard most frequently in 
recent years are “red,” “radical,” “reactionary “bourbon, 
“tory,” and “starry-eyed dreamer” Epithets ate used de- 
liberately by those who wish to evoke feebng rather than 
thought They arc intended to discredit the person spoken 
about Consider the contrast between speaking of a man or 
a measure m such terms and speaking of him as “realistic,” 
“noble,” “statesmanlike,” or “humanitarian ” 

How Shall We Learn the Facts? 

No people in the w orld have more words rained upon them 
than those of us who live m the United Slates Two-thirds 
of the population visit a motion picture theater at least once 
each week Probably 45 million receiving sets arc tuned to 
one or more of several hundred radio broadcaabng stations 
daily More than 1900 daily newspapers circulate to some 
45 tnilhon readers Tlic dailies are supplemented by over 
10,000 other ncwspajicrs which appear from one to three 
times weekly Each month the public buys several million 
magazines, cacli year, about 350 million books and pam- 
phlets In addition, hundreds of organizations— labor unions, 
trade associations, reform bodies, cburcbcs, farm associa- 
liom, palnoUc societies, government agencies-shower us 
with liandbilU, letters, circulars presentmg their special 
point of Mew * 
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Words, words — dclufjo after delufie of words ! Yet so few 
01 US are prepared to listen discriminatingly or to think 
critically’ ! How can we know the facts about the many urijent 
questions of our time? Upon what basis can we make in- 
telligent decisions? 

Group Influences on Judgments and Opinions, The 
underlying attitudes which we bring to reading, listening, 
and observation are the result of group influences upon 
us. From infancy’ we are subject to the influences of fam- 
play’gi'ound, school, neighborhood, and similar 'intimate 
groupings. As we grow older we choose membership in other 
groups; clubs, churches, political parties, work groups of 
various kinds. Wc work for the approval of our fellows in 
such groups .and tend to accept uncritically their traditions, 
prejudices, and opinions. They determine the things we 
value and the things we fear. According to our association 
uitli these groups, we vaiy in our attitudes on race, religion, 
education, politics, and economic affairs. 

Except in times of excitement or danger, our opinions on 
many issues are detci-mined quite largely by the groups in 
which we are especially interested. The public breaks up 
into “special interest” groups, such as farm groups, indus- 
trial manufacturers, labor groups, trade associations, pro- 
fessional societies, reform bodies, and religious groupings. 
There are numerous crosscurrents of opinion. People favor 
different policies or favor the same policies for different 
reasons. A contest goes on continually’ between various groups 
for influence and power in public affairs. 

Periods of crisis, such as the danger of depression or the 
threat of war, bring about a larger measure of agreement. 
Tln-eat of business depression, for instance, may unite many’ 
farmers, laborers, and men operating small business con- 
cerns. Forgetting their minor differences temporarily, peo- 
ple from these various interests join in support of the leaders 
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who are believed to have the most effective program for 
avoiding economic disaster Political party leaders, aware 
of the many influences upon us, attempt to unite as many 
groups as possible at election time They predict dire con- 
sequences in case of their d« feat and try to inspire confidence 
m the ability of their candiilates 

In the constant effort to influence the public, a few agen- 
cies arc of central importance Sometimes they operate to 
buttress our prejudices, sometimes to help us form more 
thoughtful judgments Whatever their influence at a par- 
ticular time, thiy are atnays with us Let us consider briefly 
the importance of radio, motion pictures, newspapers, com- 
mercial advertising, and opinion polls 
The Radio and Public Opinion The radio stands ot tlie 


rcry center of what lias been called *‘the opinion industry ’*“111 
the United States. Nine out of ten homes arc equippcil with 
sots and there are thousands of radios in automobiles, oSlccs, 
and schools Day after day millions of people hear the same 
music, newscasts, dramatic shits, and commercial “plugs” 
War news and political developments are dramaticaUy re- 
view^ Household hints, farm suggestions, mnrhet reports, 
and lectures on literature, religion, art, and other topics are 
serttered among enttrtamim.nl programs 
The undoubted values of radio are conspicuous It tends 
o urn y t le nation and to some extent the world American 
*”^tams a high standard of excellence in many pro- 
tbi» t! n ^ and analyzing of news help to beep 

7" Poblic, .ware oi erentl 

'"'""tmreadmguahmul.ted School,, clmrches, 
men and g*™** support The voices of states- 

hhci .,1™ " •‘““'''“‘“i “■I p»- 
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Yet radio is not witliout critics and mucli that the}' saj 
provokes thought. Broadcasting provides opportunit}' to 
confuse and divide the public as well as to unify it. Mis- 
information and prejudice are as easil}' transmitted as sci- 
entific fact. The criticism most often heard is that radio 
support is too largel}’ dependent on the sale of advertising.- 
The public is thus deprived of opportunity to hear the 
champions of minorit}' and reform groups who have impor- 
tant messages but little money. Educational programs are 
crowded off the hours when the listening public is greatest. 
Small advertisers arc handicapped in competition with busi- 
ness giants. Various proposals for radio control have em- 
phasized plans for making the more popular and instructive 
programs less dependent on commercial sponsors. 

Motion Pictures Influence Opinions. An agency which 
reaches a weekly audience exceeding 200 million, almost one- 
half that number in the United States alone, is undoubtedly 
a major influence on popular attitudes. Such is the motion 
picture. Its influence on dress, manners, and speech is ap- 
parent. More subtle, and much more important, is the influ- 
ence of screen entertainment on ideas of marriage, race ‘ 
relations, politics, education, vocational success, leisure-time 
activity, and scores of other matters. 

That the motion picture has contributed many social ben- 
efits cannot be denied. It has provided inexpensive enter- 
tainment, promoted interest in reading and travel, and prob- 
ably influenced the determination of millions to raise their 
standard of living. To some extent it has helped to overcome 
sectional differences in the United States and to promote 
good will in foreign countries. 

The most usual criticisms of movies arise from the fact 

. . by 19il eleven advertisers accounted for over 50 percent of the 
network revenue of nil the national networks in the United States ” B. B. 
Smith, “What’s Wrong with the Broadcasters,” in Harper’s, June, 1942, p. 84. 
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that the^ ha\e been dc\cloped pnmaniv as a business, onlj 
secondanlv as an art The pnncipal measure of tiicir success 
has been their box-oBice attraction In the belief that public 
demand is being met, producers ha\e overemphasized sex, 
Moicnee, and intemperance Sentimental and distorted plots 
misrepresent and oversimpliiy our relations with one an- 
othpf 

It Is sometimes declared, also, that movies are used as 
dehberate propaganda William Albig wrote several jears 
ago. 


The newsreel has been quite widely used for propa- 
ganda purposes For example, in 1034 the producers were in 
agreement as to the unde*irab»hty of Upton Sinclair as gov- 
ernor of California By selection of personality types, the pro- 
’Vlerriam bupporters appeared at decent, respectable citizens, 
pto-SincIair speakers were funny, blear eyed, 
shabbv men and women who stammered and squawked before 
propaganda has become notorious 
considerable amount of “big- 
canda anti-commumsm and anti-slnke props- 

BuMI^y /’ eroup has latterly protested 

Sf:'r 

irnght be doneX^lm u great harm 

>deas of indindual ^ 

■P^r« 0„«. ^ 
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The Press and tlie Public. Most Tvidely influential of the 
products of the press are the newspapers, particularly the 
great city dailies. The outspoken independence of some 
American newspapers has long contrasted sharply with the 
lack of press freedom in certain other countries. The French 
press, for instance, was for years notoriously partisan and 
corrupt. The German, Italian, and Russian press have long 
been the tools of dictators. Beside these our American news- 
papers are^models of freedom and impartiality. Newspapers 
in such countries as England, Svatzerland, Sweden, South 
Africa, Canada, and Australia are mucli like those in the 
United States in the freedom which they exercise. 

A large part of the appeal of American newspapers arises 
from their e^Hcienc3^ They offer something to every one, 
from the “half-literate” who look only at the comic strips, 
to the intellectual wKb devour news, editoidals, and columns. 
The giant press associations, such as United Press, Associ- 
ated Press, and International News Service, extend their 
coverage throughout the world. Washington correspondents 
and political reporters and commentators gather political 
news. Editorial witers and columnists comment and dissect. 
Special sections for housewives and children are expertly 
written. Appeals are made to those interested in sports, 
crime, and prominent personalities. 

The ideal for newspapers in a democracy is that they 
should i*eport all the news accurately and impartially. Edi- 
torials, special columns, advertising, and other frank at- 
tempts to influence attitudes and opinions should be set 
apart from news sections or plainly labeled. There are un- 
doubtedly papei's which attempt to live up to this standard 
day in and day out. 

The principal criticisms of this branch of the press are 
provoked b}’^ many instances of unintentional or deliberate 
violation of this code. It often is pointed out that metropoli- 
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tan dallies are “l>ig business” and as such the^ frequcnti} 
rcseal obsious bias on problems related to labor, taxation, 
and finance If this bias appeared onlj in editorials and 
signea columns the public could not comjilam But when it 
leads to “slanting” atones, omitting or “plajing down’ 
items, or trying to deslroj ronfidcncc in reprcscntalise go'* 
emment it becomes a threat to democratic institutions 
Another t^jie of criticism of many newspapers is not 
without foundation, namelj, the cliarge that they are prone 
to distortion, exaggeration, and sensationalism I'lagrant 
headlines sell papers, but they also promote nersousness and 
worT\ among the public Overemphasis of sex, crime, and 
intemperance tends to glorify antisocial lichsvior Too much 
emphasis on cartoons and “comic” strips encourages mental 
laziness, childish heroics, and stereotyped tlimhmg 

JIagazincs reach a smaller readingl5)iiblic than newspa- 
pers, but they base an important influence on attitudes and 
opinions The popular news magazines gi'c wechly sum 
manes of esenta in a stimulating style, though not without 
bias dournats of opinion are franhly critical and influence 
large numbers of thoughtful people Even those pcnodicals 
which run only fiction and superficial popular articles affect 
us by their selection of materials and by the ideals of lo'C, 
marriage, and social success which they set forth 

The thousands of books sold in the United States every 
day arc adapted to many tastes and interests Few are so 
banal or distorted that they do not affect their readers’ atti- 
tudes toward bfe and society in some way Critical persons 
find encouragement, however, in the increasing public in- 
terest in boobs of serious intent and in the fact that the 
classics of literature and thought continue to be read by 
many thousands year in and year out Books are written by 
men and women, so reflect thtar prejudices To some extent, 
too, they reflect the prejudices of publishers and editors 
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Serving the Press and the Pdblic 

The editors of a school paper as well as the re-write men on a large metropolitan 
daily have the obligation of reporting news accurately and impartially. 
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IneMtably, T^hen so many books arc being published, a large 
number of them will prose to be lemiwrary in tlicir interest 
and influence But iilicn all these sliorlcomings base been 
noted, it still remains true that books are our iiio^l reliable 
storehouses of information and guidance Wc need only to 
learn how to read them thoughtfully 

Polls of Opinion So much popularitj 1ms been de\ eloped 
by opinion polls that they probably deserse more critical 
thought tlian they get from citizens and soters Attempts 
have been made to forecast election outcomes, to determine 
what problems the public regards ns most urgent, and to 
find out what proportion of the public fasors or opposes a 
gi\en policy Do such polls faithfully record the prejudices 
and beliefs of the population in a representatne manner^ 
Or should they bo looked upon as attempts to influence 
people toward certain beliefs? 

Opinion IS sharply divided For instance, some congress- 
men are said to be greatly influenced by polls while others 
regard them with indifference The champions of this deuce 
usually admit that it could he abused easily, but insist 
that the more reputable polls arc carefully conducted and 
give reliable indications of public opinions Every effort is 
made, tiicj say, to sample the population in a representative 
manner and to exclude “loaded” words and (Questions Much 
thought goes into the conduct of polls and they arc con- 
stantly improving in accuracy The undoubted fact that 
they often reveal the ignorance and confusion of the public 
is itself a useful service, not an argument against the polls 
themselves 


Critics of polls attack them as misleading and inaccurate 
It IS charged that they give a distorted view of opinion sim- 
ply by Ignoring many important controversial questions 
They often oversimplify issues or use abstract words which 
mean all things to all men They foster the idea that tlie 
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majority is ahvaj^s right and encourage the superficiallj’^ 
minded to “jump on the band wagon.” 

Students should realize thfit polls of opinion are apt to 
continue in popularit}' and to be improved* in method. The 
veiy nature of the discussion over them indicates, hoAvever, 
that they should be regarded with a critical e 3 'e. 

Commercial Advertising. Radio, movies, newspapers, 
magazines— these are the principal mediums for the constant 
barrage of commercial advei'tising directed at the public. 
Though we know that the motive behind most advertising is 
strictly selfish, we are nevertheless influenced, due both to the 
persistence of advertisers and to the genuine effectiveness of 
their appeals. Advertising experts know how to appeal to 
vanity, avarice, pride, shame, snobbishness, and fear.^ They 
know the value and the art of associating their products 
with emotionally appealing home scenes, babies, beautiful 
women, virile men, white-clad physicians, and learned scien- 
tists. The}' are aware of the influence of slogans and catch- 
words on the attitudes of the uncritical. 

The annual commercial advertising bill of the United 
States has been estimated at 2 billion dollars. This is roughlj' 
the amount spent for the support of schools and colleges. 
Such expenditures are justified by the defenders of adver- 
tising on the ground that it informs consumers and stimu- 
lates sales, thus.indirectl}' promoting increased production 
and low prices. Critics condemn the extreme lengths to which 
advertising has been carried on the ground that such ex- 
cesses ai'e uneconomical. They argue that advertising pro- 
duces no economic goods and that it promotes wasteful and 
misguided spending on the part of the public. Whatever the 
truth in these claims, the critical person should be aware of 

■^Take fear as an illustration. The conservative fear change; the adult 
fear approaching age; tlie youthful fear that they will be different. Women 
are inclined to fear that they will not be admired, men that they will not 
be virile and muscular. 
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the importance ot Uu» iniliicnco upon popular laslc? ami 
attitudes 

The Methods of Propaganotsts. Tlic propagandist makes 
use of methods first developed bj commercial adicrtisers * 
Whatever his cause, he operates in a manner similar to that 
of the salesman His purpose is to persuade others to oppose 
or to fasoT an idea or a couTse of action 

Propaganda is neither “good” nor “bad” in itself, though 
the scr\ word seems to arouse hostiUts in some people The 
Red Cross, the American I'ncnds’ Sersicc Committee, the 
United States Public Health Ser\ ice, local community chests, 
and scores of other agencies sponsoring programs of sets ice 
make effectne use of propaganda Tea people object be- 
cause we are aware that such agencies have humanitarian 
and educational purposes about which they are quite frank 
^Vhether propaganda is socially useful or is apt to be harm- 
ful to the general welfare turns largely on the motives be- 
hind it It 19 also important whether the motives are open 
or concealed If trade associations organize “educational” 
societies or armament companies set up “patriotic” associa- 
tions, we have ground for suspecting whatever propaganda 
they may issue 

The term propaganda has come to have sinister connota- 
tions for man} people because they are aware of some of 
the methods which have been used to distort truth, confuse 
thought, and promote the interests of the fen over those^of 
the many tVe have become “propaganda wise” and alert for 
such derices as those pointed out by the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, which may be listed as follows 


®In fact, commercial tdacrtiaer mty Wm^elf become a propagandist 
If the object of his adrertiaement Is to aell a specified product, his appeal 
« straightforward adrerUung But If the lolent of the adeertiscroent U 
for Ins^ce to boast that his factory has patriotlcaUr aided the war effort, 
nhkh help, to maintain “the American may of life," and to suggest that 
^wlency wrfh the American way retparef that his taxes thtmjd be losrercd, 
be u propagandlilng 
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1. Name calling 

(The epithets and loaded Avords wliich we have noted: 
“yellow dog,” “sucker,” “crackpot,” “radical,” “reaction- 
ary,” “bourbon.”) 

2. Glittering generalities 

(The abstract words which we discussed; “liberty,” 
“truth,” ‘'Americanism,” “sacred,” etc.) 

3. Transfer 

(Associating our feelings of respect for church, school, 
home, flag, etc., with some kind of special pleading.) 

4. Testimonial 

(Baseball players endorse equipment: actresses, cos- 
metics.) 

5. Plain folks 

(This candidate for public favor is “one of the people.”) 

6. Card stacking 

(Half-truths, misleading statements, false testimony.) 

7. Band •wagon 

(You don’t want to be “different” t Jump on !) 

Much of the special pleading which we call propaganda 
cannot be avoided toda 3 ', nor. do we necessarily^ want to avoid 
it. We expect both labor unions and industrial associations 
to claim, honestly believing their own words, that they^ are 
the true builders of prosperity and freedom. We are re- 
signed to having ambitious individuals, even presidential 
candidates, “built up” by elaborate publicity. Each of us is 
inclined to rejoice when some group in which we are inter- 
ested makes an effective appeal. We recognize that the many' 
interests of our time and the eagerness of the public for 
information and entertainment make dramatic appeals in- 
evitable. 

This concession can be made, however, without relaxing 
our vigilance. If we are to be free to make our own choices 
and our OAvn mistakes, then we must be awai-e of the nature 
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of our sources of informnlion ami advice Informed and 
critical persons arc hard to deceive 

Can We Avoid Conscript Minds'' It has been pointed 
out often that there arc mnnj groups, even whole nations, 
in the world toda\ who seem to have “conscript minds ” This 
IS a “loaded” phrase which implies that such people have 
abandoned thought and resigned themselves to acceptance 
of ideas and attitudes dictated bj others Germanj’s ac- 
ceptance of Nan domination provides the classic example 
e are familiar with the storj of how Nazi leadership per- 
suaded the Germans to abandon the last vestige of individ- 
ual freedom on the pretense lliat Ihej needed “discipline,” 
“nabonal honor,” “onit>,” and similar abstractions 

\^e are fully aware, however, tliat there arc “conscript 
minds” much closer to us than Furope Manv arc sincere 
persons, but their thought processes seem to have been ar- 
rested by prejudice or fear Others seem to be in bondage 
to the wordi, dogmas, and empty shibbelellis of tlieir lead- 
ers Yet others are struggling to fasten their form of “con- 
scription” on Uie rest of us 

It has been the object of tlus cliapter to suggest a few 
ideas about straight tlimhing that v^l help you build up 
your defenses against mental conscription, that will better 
enable you to meet your responsibilities as a free citizen of 
a free society In other chapters of tins book we shall try 
to apply straight thinking to a few problems The intent 
Will be to teach j ou how to think, not what to think At this 
point w e might note three cautions by way of summary 

1 ^ e can take pains to distioguish between words and deeds 
(Does this man have & program, or is he just talking ? Docs 
this orgaoualion stand for something, or is it merely 
against something else?) 

> t\e can practice trying to determine the motives which lie 
behind propaganda (Is it the object of this speech, article. 
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or picture to persuade, instruct, or prejudice? To what 
end?) 

3. We can read and listen ci'itically. (This does not mean 
being carping or quarrelsome. It docs mean to practice 
thinking about the meanings and the logic of what we see 
and hear.) 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1. Give an illustration of the manner in which superstition 
might distort thinking. 

2. Show that if you know what organizations a man has 
joined you can predict his probable opinions on certain 
questions. 

3. Give an instance from American history of how an im- 
migrant group which was once an object of prejudice has 
been accepted by most people. 

4. State the implied premises behind these conclusions: 

Politics makes strange bedfellows. 

One is a majority with God. 

Beauty is not enough to assure success. 

5. “It is the exception that proves the rule.” Criticize this 
statement as an example of faulty reasoning. 

6. Listen carefully to the next argument you hear. While the 
discussion is still clearly in mind, write down the ideas 
which each party to the argument seems to be “taking for 
granted.” Are these unexpressed generalizations themselves 
questionable? 

7. State briefly what you think each of the following persons 
might regard as “justice”: 

A Negro living in Detroit. An -aged woman without in- 

A man held in prison for come. 

opposing war. A wealthy man who pays 

60 percent of his total net 
income for taxes. 

8. Why do you suppose, there is not more conflict between age 
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groups in the Lnilcd States? On ahat bases couW such 
conflict arise? 

9 What IS the meaning of the terro “social status”? Show 
how ftoeial status may influence attiluilca and opinions 
What are some of thi bases of social status^ 

10 Stud)' the adiertiiing in one issue of a nationally cir- 
culated magazine 1 i\t what sou consider the basic appeal 
made by each advertisement 

11 Contrast the adserlising in seseral magazines of various 
t)pes, for instance, //orprr’* Saturday Evening Potlt 
Fortune a.nd M oman't Home Companion To what groups 
IS appeal being made? W'hat motives? 

12 What IS the meaning of the word “censorship”? What are 
the arguments for and against censorship of radio pro- 
grams* How might such censorship be organized? Apply 
the same questions to books, magazines, and newspapers 

13 Look up the deflmtion of the word “discipline ” W’hat kind 
of discipline seems to jou most necessary if dcmocTacy is 
to work* 

111 Select the published results of one poll of opinion and 
analyze them carefully in class Do the answers given by 
the majontv indicate a clear understanding of the issues? 
Are the answers consistent* Do you detect any “loaded” 
questions? 

15 Someone has pointed out that the high percentage of 
literacy today makes us more liable to be victimized by 
propaganda than when few people could read- Comment 
on this view 
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What is Democracy? 

Word Trouble. The word “democrac}'” is one of the oft- 
abused and frequentlj* confusing words of which we spoke 
in Chapter 1. Few words are heard more often or suggest a 

SB 
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greater vanctj of mcaniogs and lague sentjmcnts to those 
upon 'nhose ears they fall Requests for definitions of de- 
mocracj bring such a \ariel\ of answers as to indicate that 
the connotations, the feeling associations, of tiic term arc 
far more influential than its literal meaning 

Some folks use the word as thou^i it were a form of in- 
cantation Let a problem an&c and they call loudly for more 
or less ‘democracy ” Slogans and catchwords fall glibly 
from tlicir tongues , they inxoke the shades of Jefferson and 
Lincoln to meet c\ery situation and buttress cs cry prejudice 
Others stress equality and freetlom in tlie use they make 
of this word Superficial tndmduals use jt as a hammer tp 
drne home their contention that they are just as “good” as 
others More thoughtful persons gire equality a wider cm- 
pliasis They point out lliat democracy can recognize no 
social distmctious or special privileges bUilt on wealth or 
birth or other artificial measures Individual freedoms of 
speech and action cannot long be maintained, they say, 
unless guai anteed to all alike w ithout regard to race or creed 
There are many people who profess to be confused when 
tlie words democracy and democratic are used to refer to 
the goals toward winch we ore moving m school, industry, 
government, and other forms of social organization “Such 
use 18 too vague,” they claim, “democracy means self-gov- 
ernment, nothing else ” 

Advocates of broader definition contend that democracy 
IS more than a form of government Democracy is a social 
principle, they say It is a state of mind which leads people 
to think it desirable and possible to establish equal legal 
rights lor all men, and to abolish special privilege and pro- 
vide genuine equality of opportunity "When applied to 
government, democracy means tliat the final power m politics 
rests m the hands of the people This miglit be as true under 
the British or Sw edish form of monarchy as under the Amer- 
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lean form of republic. When applied to society as a ■whole, 
this principle causes us to strive for a state of civilization 
imbued throughout with the spirit of tolerance, co-operative 
effort, and popular control. 

Democracy as Ideals. The simplest way to avoid confusion 
about the meaning of this useful word is to realize that it 
may be used with equal correctness to express many shades 
of meaning— some broad, some narrow. This is true because 
the word has a long histor3^ It reflects the way times have 
changed and men’s interests and opinions have altered from 
generation to generation. 

The dictionary tells us that democracy is derived from a 
combination of two Greek words and means “the people to 
be strong or rule.” Our forefathers of two centuries ago 
emphasized political democracy because they were kept from 
being strong enough to rule by the kings and aristocracies 
of their time. Other generations of men have emphasized the 
self-rule of religious groups because they wanted to be free 
from the domination of a particular church or state. Today 
we hear a great deal about economic democracy because 
many people feel that big corporations have so much power 
that they control too largely the lives and welfare of the 
masses of men in industrialized societies. 

Democracy conceived as a social principle or a “waj^ of 
life” is ethical in its implications and idealistic in its em- 
phasis. It derives directly from the Jewish-Christian religious 
teachings of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. Once men came to believe that they were equal in the 
sight of God, it was a shoa"t and logical step to assume that 
they were equal before the law. The central Christian tenet 
of the inestimable worth of the individual person is the very 
heart of democratic doctrine. It imparts dignity to the 
common man and gives him a sense of responsibility for his 
fellows. He conceives the welfare of the people— individual- 
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persons, thit 3S— as the tiue end of all social effort and comes 
to b<lio\e that the nvwc® of men arc more capable of jU(l;j- 
ing r^hat is good for them in the long run tiian nnj groups 
or cliques A\liich might seize or inherit power Jlen 11110 
belli \e in their owti creative abilities are encouraged to dream 
about the good life which they would build for themscUcs 
and their children They lay plans for the society of to- 
morrow 


Tlius we see that detnoLracy conceived as social goals or 
ways of life emphasizes the »pint of institutions rather than 
their forms Such stress is of great practical importance to 
our lues Ideals provide both the goals and the moti'e power 
for our individual and united efforts They moie us to deep 
feelings, and feelings drive us to action Today wi. feel so 
strongly our commitment to justice, liberty , tolerance, and 
brotherhood that we fe^l obliged either to act upon the 
highest motives or to persuade ourselves and oUiers by elab- 
orate rationalizations that we have done so So strong is our 
belief in the possibility of improving oui selves and our so- 
ciety again and again that we sense that we betray our 
tdeals each time we limit them ‘ 


The democratic accent on human acltarc na the end o! 
social effort males institutions the serinnts of men, not their 
mailers Schools, churches, legal systems, political parties, 
terms of goiernmcnl-thesc exist as nays of organiring to 
promote special phases of human stelfurc, not as ends jn 
thcmselres Sestra! generations of Americans haie approved 
the lmld slatemcnl made by Jefferson the Declaration of 
Indcpmdeocc that goiemments ore instituted among men 

be 'hi' ’■“PP'"'"' »"4 that they should 

be changed if they foil m this purpose 


.a~i 01 

p-™. ,.t. Its" h. ““ ’•"sen sm.p o 

qu»l iwwife Suggest other applications 
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Democracy as Self Government. Tins idea of government 
as a way of organizing to promote the general welfare is 
especiallj important For when we turn from considering 
the ideals and goals of democracy to discussion of exactly 
what steps we should take to realize our aims, government 
becomes central in importance This is because whatever the 
people set out to do for themselves must be done largely 
through government Political groups— states and nations— 
are the most numerous of the large and effectively organized 
forms of social grouping They have the established legal 
machinery for action Tlie aim of all democratic nations is 
the achievement of tocial go<il$ by political proceaet or 
methods 


Many people become confused at this point There arc 
usually two reasons for such confusion The first is that they 
identify democracy with a certain form of government Sec* 
ond, they assume that democracy is something inherited from 
the past, rather than a slate of affairs to be brought about 
in the present and the future Tliese errors lead a large 
number of persons to be perpetually valiant in defense of 
e courts or the law or other agencies of government as 
ej exist today, whaltvcr their shortcomings, instead of 
t^ing to improve them to meet new problems as they arise 
We have all fcnov^n persons who feel that true democrats 
should memorize the Constitution, rather than to attempt to 
understand it and the court decisions based upon it» so that 
uW strengthening and improvnng it. The 

i * " ' ■"'■'"‘"I Jonoeracy from the post, neatly 

done np >n cettam doenmenU mid .nst.tut.one, u fatal to 
alS*,'^' •‘™Sg'o t»r -"hat we th.nh we hate 

ew loor rv' “■> ‘‘ " 

C^a! " « ”” 

Those who .„s.,t that democracy means self-Bovemment 
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are right. The people must be able to control and to me the 
agencies of government, if they are to improve their society. 
But it is equally correct to speak of democracj'- as a system 
of ideals. Self-government provides ■\va3's of getting things 
done; ideals give us reasons for making an effort. 

The Attack on Popular Government 

Are tlie Masses the Enemies of Democracy? A genera- 
tion ago Gustave Le Bon wrote, “Had democracies pos- 
sessed the power the}' wield today at the time of the invention 
of mechanical looms, or of the introduction of steampower 
and of railways, the realization of these inventions would 
have been impossible or would have been achieved at the 
cost of revolutions and repeated massacres. It is fortunate 
■' for the progress of civilization that the power of crowds only 
began to exist when the great discoveries of science and 
industrj' had already been effected.”^ 

It rarely occurs to most of us that men are perhaps in- 
capable of ruling themselves. We either assume that they 
can control their government if they want to do so or that 
democracy exists “in the very nature of things” and -will 
continue to develop however ignorant and indifferent we may 
remain. But the mistrust of the people expressed by Le Bon 
is no isolated instance. In every generation since the days of 
the ancient Greeks, there have been those who have argued 
sei-iously that democracy is certain to fail because the masses 
of men are simply incapable of self-government. Merely 
because those of us reared in a democratic tradition do not 
Want to believe such things is no reason to dismiss lightly 
the attacks on democracy. The arguments offered b}' those 
who distrust the people are often so challenging that they 
provoke our best thought as to how we shall meet the prob- 
lems to which they call attention! 

^The Crowd: A Study of the Popular Mind. 1897, p; 83. 
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democracy and social poucv 


Sell-government is impcBsvWe, say ilie critics, Ucause it 
means rule by men of average or bclow-ai crage ability Not 
only are tke masses of men unintelligent, they are indifferent 
to public welfare and problems, except as their personal 
comfort IS affected at a particular time They are suspicious 
of education and scientific progress and inclined to select 
leadership from men of ability as limited as their own They 
are sv-ayed by emotion, not reason, especially in time of 
crisis when the dangers arc greatest and reason is most essen- 
tial Preoccupied with sports and movies, and with their 
energies given to petty jealousies, they are incapable of 
taking a serious interest in problems of far-reaching un* 
poitauee 

An extreme form of this line of argument contends that 
the masses of men are intolerant and brutal Jealous of their 
own liberties, they arc jet eager to fasten the shackles of 
restriction upon all who differ from them in race, religion, 
or economic opinion Mob action is common, when bodies of 
men, securelj anonjxnous and drunb with group contagion, 
commit the most unspeakable deeds The moh spirit is never 
far below the surface veneer of civilization, such critics claim, 
as 18 attested bj the noisy approval which the masses of 
every nation give to ttie blo^j brutalities committed by 
their own armies in time of war 

In recent decades it has been popular m some quarters to 
use arguments from psychology and biologj to reinforce the 
claim that the “average” man is inferior Schools, churches, 
and similar agincies can never bring about enough enhght- 
enm«it to make self-government possible, we are told The 
most important mental and moral differences between men 
are inborn, it is said, and are not significantly affected by 
teaching Mental tests are cited as indicating that only a 
Bmatt percentage of any large group of men selected at 
random have sufficient mentabty to understand abstract ideas 
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or complex problems. These men tend to fill the professions 
and the higher ranks of business and industiy. The great 
mass of less able men must seek more humble stations and 
spend their lives applauding the acts of their more able or 
spectacular brethren. Those ■who support this kind of argu- 
ment often cite differences in Vealth and social status as 
evidences of difference in innate abilities. Or they point to 
the failure of high schools and colleges to produce from any 
group more than a few students "who take a serious interest 
in public problems. Such ai-guments deserve to be considered 
seriously. How true, or how far from true, are the 3 ^? 

Do Involved Problems Defeat Democratic Control? An- 
other t 3 ’^pe of skeptic calls attention to the complexit}' of the 
problems which must be faced by anj’^ people who would 
control and direct their own government. Increase of popu- 
lation and the advances made by science and technology® 
have made our societ}' so intricate that no man can possibly 
understand more than a fi*action of its problems. How, for 
example, can a man who knows nothing of international 
trade or finance exert an intelligent influence on his govern- 
ment’s commercial policies.? How can a farmer judge the 
relative merits of the claims of industrial management and 
labor, or a city laborer appreciate the needs and problems 
of farmer groups? Who knows when he casts his vote for a 
policy what Avili be the unforeseen effects of that policy? 
Technical questions can be dealt with understanding!}' only 
by scholars and experts. It is absurd to have the average 
man voting on them or even selecting the public officers Avho 
will decide them, such critics contend. 

This combination of complex problems and mass ignorance 
and incompetence can bring only disaster. Avail the pessi- 
mists. Men of little ability gain office by flattery, promises, 
and appeals to prejudice. Once the}' are in office, the stu- 

STechnology: industrial science. 
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pidity of their leadership endangers, the Iiscs and welfare of 
the very people who elected them They givewaj to pressure 
from first one group and then anotlicr in an effort to Keep 
all elements of the popuUbon happy Governments come to 
have no more sense of direction than the masses who control 
them Policies vary with officeholders or are clianged over- 
night in response to mass pressure. Public officials and 
agencies interfere more and more with private affairs, espe- 
cially those of business and industry, and cultivate the 
favor of the voters by propaganda and lavish expenditures 
on public works 


In Defense of the People 

The Abilities of Men Fortunately, democracy has never 
lacked defenders, and its champions have an advantage in 
the argument because most of us want to believe that a 
democratic society is possible and tliat democratic govern* 
meat can be efficient 

Critics of democracy are measuring it against a standard 
of perfection, say the defenders On this scale every social 
institution is a failure Neither the church, the school, the 
family, nor the industrial systein is any more perfect than 
the government To think straight in this connection, wc 
must distinguish between social democracy and political 
democracy The former sets up our goals, our ideals, in all 
branches of organized life Pohtieal democracy means the 
control and use of government to attain these goals \Ve 
have made great gams along this line within the memory of 
many hving persons Consider, for example, the many laws 
aimed to improve the welfare of industry, agriculture, and 
labor— or the help which we now extend through government 
agencies to the poor, the sick, and the aged We cannot ex- 
pect perfection m government, since each generation has 
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new problems to meet, but it cannot be denied that govern- 
ment agencies do much more today to promote the general 
welfare than they did a generation or bvo generations ago. 

The “average man” we hear spoken of so often is not as 
stupid as he is made to appear, say the democratic cham- 
pions. The indifference and suspicion of which he is accused 
have come about because he has been so often deceived. Bear 
in mind that the aristocratic and the wealthy have been 
seated astride the necks of the masses throughout most of 
human historj'. Even today^ the “average man” realizes that 
there is a great difference between the promises and the 
performance of his leaders in industry and government. He 
is aware that when selfishness and greed determine policies 
disaster occurs. It is then his business that declines, his fam- 
ily which suffers, his sons who die upon the fields of battle. 

Talk of inborn superiority' and inferiority' of social classes 
and races is rank nonsense, and is so understood by au- 
thorities, the argument continues. With some people it 
is a form of ancestor worship; with others, an effort to 
bolster conceit ; and with still others it is an easy' justification 
of social position and privilege. Scientists can tell us very 
little about the inheritance of mental traits, we are reminded, 
but it is apparent in every generation that many of the 
best minds come from families of no wealth or distinction. 
The percentage probably would be higher if the poor did 
not have so many difficulties to overcome in securing educa- 
tion. Mental tests are admittedly crude, instruments for the 
measurement of ability. And they' leave unmeasured such 
traits as inventiveness, courage, and initiative, which are of 
at least equal importance in group life. Contrary' to the 
opinions of those who want all useful traits to run in blood 
lines, there is much evidence that men are molded by' en- 
vironment and opportunity. The basic need of democracies 
is for equality of opportunity. 
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Small ^^onder, sa\ dcmooiac^'s dtfcnclon, that the masses 
of men are misled bj emotion and appear at times to be 
intolerant and brutal Jlilhons of dollars arc spent annually 
by selfish interests in an effort to confuse the public Men 
who seek office and power betras their claim to trust bj 
appealing to prejudice and intolerance Kscry few 3 cars 
fumbling leadership insolres the masses of tlie world in war 
and a generation is deliberately trained in cruelly and m 
indifference to human suffering The amazing thing is that 
the fundamental decency and kindliness of men enables us 
to osercome these handicaps suificicntl} to make some social 
progress 

The Argument from Experience The histone lessons of 


human experience do not bear out the charges that go^cm• 
tnents which ha^e a large measure of democratic control are 
inefficient, we are told Australia, New Slealand. Switzerland, 
Sweden, Great Britain, the United Stales-oll these are com- 
monwealths in which the final power has long rested m the 
people, and they ha\ e made notable progress m industry and 
in promoting the public health, welfare, and idueation In 
doing 80, the peoples and the goremments of tlmse countries 
have shown themselves able to make use of the teachings of 
modem science While misUkes have been made, democrat- 
icaily made decisions seem to be more frequently right and 
more enduring than those made by aristocracies of wealth 
peaceful group struggles for influence 
which take place in democratic nations are an indication of 
gams, for they have replaced the vjolent revolutions and 
bMj fcclioMl ^ ago 

The Keel Threats to Demoeracy What ,s really dfalarh- 
ar! Ir 'f r “T champions, ,s that they 

'"■'J «'»crre the mtluenee of the 
«mm„» people forcing reform, espee.allv economic re- 
al, and the increasing solmn, nf social legislation Be- 
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cause tliey fear that this trend threatens their owTi comfort, 
they would like to return the whole matter to the realm of 
theory. As long as we merely talk about equality and free- 
dom, democracy’s enemies can join enthusiastically in the 
discussion. But let us actually do sometliing about it, and 
they become alarmed at once. 

The greatest dangers to democracy, say some thoughtful 
persons, arise from certain deeper tendencies of which many 
people are aware only vaguely?. Asked to enumerate these, 
the critics name the following, among others: 

3 , Growth of the power of giant industrial, trade, and financial 
institutions over government. So powerful are these agen- 
cies, it is charged, that they control the lives and welfare 
of millions. They fix wages and prices and even determine 
what goods shall be produced and in what quantities. They 
ask and receive many special favors from government, re- 
gardless of the general welfare. 

52. The inteniational alliance of industrial and business cor- 
porations. Secret agreements sometimes are made, we arc 
told, betn’een corporations in different nations by which they 
control and share patents, sales, and profits. Thus the 
forces of reaction are united throughout the world to fight 
democracy and prevent the use of .the world’s goods for the 
benefit of the people. 

3. The growth of “statism.” Not only in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, but increasingly throughout the world, people are 
becoming the servants of the state. Governments are more 
and more regulating the lives and welfare of their citizens. 
Even democratic states are building up bodies of bureau- 
crats who constitute a new governing group, too often in- 
different to the real spirit of democracy. 

4. The tendency within nations of democratic tradition for the 
public to break up into competing economic groups which 
fight one another for special privileges. Farmers, laborers, 
and businessmen must make common cause for freedom and 
equality of opportunity if democracj^ is to succeed. 
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5 The trend toward a rcMval or continuance of militarism, 
with alliances lietween strong nations and with armi« and 
navies policing the world Military regimes are rarely tol- 
erant Bi Ihcir very nature they arc n constant threat 

6 The increasing bitterness btUcen the so eallwl races o 
mankind, which leads to dissension within the United States 
and other nations and creates the danger of another and 
more terrible war 

7 The timidity and madwjuacy of schools, colleges, churches, 
newspapers and other ageaeics of public enlightenment 
Under courageous leadership these agencies could inform 
the people and perhaps save free institutions 

Though admitting the complex nature of some public 
problems, the defenders of democracy say this point is greatly 
overemphasized The basic ideals of democracy arc easy to 
understand, and they provide measuring rods by which the 
public can judge men and measures No special order of m* 
telhgence is required to decide wliether a sales tax or a 
tariff IS fair to the poor or whether old-age pensions are 
just Freedom of speech and genuine equality of opportunity 
for education according to individual interests and abilities 
present no ideas that are too difficult for the great majority 
of voters to grasp Security in a yob is something vvliicb 
everyone can understand and appreciate People can know 
whether or not a great deal of effort is being made to bring 
about these elements of democracy 

It IS not necessary for every voter to foresee the full con- 
sequences of each act of Congress What is more important 
is that the people be informed on the bigger issues of the 
time and that they control the men who enact laws and pul 
them into effect Perhaps we should shorten ballots and sim- 
plify the structure of government I,et tiie people vote on 
matters of broad policy and for candidates to the most 
important offices hlake full use of skilled administrators, 
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scholars, and technical experts in cari'3'ing on the day-to-da}' 
affairs of government. Promote more honest and impartial 
discussion of public affairs to counteract the propaganda of 
special interests. 

Can the People Be Informed? 

Why Are We Bewildered? Much of the apparent con- 
fusion in thought today arises out of deliberate efforts to 
bewilder the public, it is often cliargcd. To sa}' that the 
public is confused does not mean that the problems are 
always complex. It ma}' mean, rather, that there is no desire 
on the part of manj”^ agencies and leaders to inform the 
“average man” and to have him think straight on the basis 
of accurate information. 

In support of this contention we are reminded that gov- 
ernment agencies often distort or withhold the truth in an 
effort to put themselves in a good light before the voters. 
The “public relations” programs of industries and trade 
associations are rarelj' intended to give unbiased informa- 
tion, we are told. Rather, they are designed to obscure be- 
hind platitudes the efforts which are being made to conceal 
profits, put small competitors out of business, or prevent 
organized labor from gaining a sympathetic public- ear. 
Every manner of pressure is put upon schools and colleges 
to prevent them from teaching students how to studj"^ public 
affairs intelligently. “Reform” groups, “pati'iotic” societies, 
trade unions, religious bodies and various other agencies 
which should promote truth and justice merely attempt to 
force others to their oAvn way of thinking, and call upon the 
government to help them do so. 

Whatever truth may lie in such sweeping assertions, they 
call our attention to problems of vital importance to the 
success of democracy. Is it possible to develop an informed 
and effective public opinion? Can the people be fully in- 
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formed on anj and all public questions’ Is information 
enough, or do men fai! to net effecluclj unless dramatic 
appeal is made to tlicir feelings’ 

Agencies of Opinion We shall never know how effective 
an informed public opinion can be until wc give the idea a 
thorough trial, sa} deroocraej’s ardent champions In the 
United States i\e do not lack the means, as we have seen 
Over 15 million copies of daily newspapers now circulate in 
this countrj alone Weekly and monthly magazines reach 
many million readers , books and pampbicts are rend by hun- 
dreds of thousands Over 30 million homes have radios, 


which are served by some 700-<)dd broadcasting stations 
There are today almost S5 thousand public high schools and 
hundreds of colleges, universities and technical schools Pub- 
lic and private libraries reach additional millions of citizens 
of all ages and interests If even a small percentage of these 
many agencies should set out seriously to overcome preju- 
dice and promote an mlcUigcnl understanding of national 
^d mbrnational problems, the results would bo amazing 
Ahe triumphs of peace and justice could be made dramatic 
1 ublic-spirited service and sacrifice would receive universal 
acclaim Twice wnlhin a generation wc have made the most 
cwperative attempt to promote tin united effort required 
y war Can we not make a similar united effort to persuade 
men to work for the r.alization of their ideals? 

Dobl r y*** Propaganda We have noted that today the 
S n ‘‘"'1 "‘tieal because of the 

propaganda methods Such methods are 
T *«“*» appeal is dcs.rcd Government 

^ or justify their 

£ «crhon Philithro- 


Wabiehghr" -**'*'’- 

Tlie word “propaganda” i, applied to various forms of 
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appeal ■which are used in an effort to persuade people to 
favor or oppose certain ideas or policies. Whether propa- 
ganda is harmful or socially useful depends upon "vvlio uses 
it and foiMvhat purpose. We may quite properl}' suspect the 
impartiality of the professional soldier who urges armament 
or the public utilities lawyer who attacks public OAvnership. 
But few persons resent the appeals of health or educational 
agencies for the support of their ■welfare activities. 

It cannot be denied, however, that sinister uses of propa- 
ganda often are made. The Nazis, following their technique 
of “divide and conquer,” attempted to arouse every type 
of fear and prejudice in other countries during the Second 
World War. But such obvious abuses are soon recognized 
and discredited. More dangerous to democracy in the long 
run are the more subtle methods by which individuals and 
groups try to confuse thought and promote private interests 
through distortion or concealment of the truth. 

We observed in Chapter 1 that the methods of propa- 
ganda experts are various. Appeals may be made to preju- 
dices betAA'ecn religious, racial, or economic groups. Slogans 
may be coined to invoke tradition and discourage thought. 
Name calling is common, as when people are labeled “reds,” 
“reactionaries,” or “economic royalists.” An idea may be 
presented with so many “good” words— such as “democratic,” 
“Christian,” “just,” or “sound”— that a glow of ■virtue may 
surround a project of doubtful merit. Two subtle and effec- 
tive techniques of pz’opaganda often used might be called 
“selecting our heroes” and “diverting attention.” Do the 
people grumble against industrial giants or political parties? 
Then “build up” the rustic virtues and simple tastes of 
leaders in these fields so that they will appear as “men of 
the people.” Do we complain that the poor are hungry and 
cold? Direct attention to the suffering in Greece, China, 
or Norway. 
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What Altemati\es to Democratic Self-Go%ernment^ 

“Suppose,” saj the people’s cliampions, “that we forsake 
our striving for i>clf-go> emment and the idcaU of democracy 
What altematues ha^e we? Who will govern if the people 
do not'^” 

Slonarchy and Aristocracy Monarchy, or the rule of one, 
still has its champions m the world The Ilapshurgs of the 
old Austro-Hungarian empire liavc pressed their claims to 
power since their overthrow b) the First W’orld W’ar There 
are those who continue to hope for the restoration of the 
Spanish monarchs W’e hear frequently the suggestion that 
the German people liave shown themselves incapable of self- 
government and would be better off and less menacing to 
the world if the Hohenzollems were restored to power under 
a limited monarchy 

The British people continue to lake their monarch seri- 
ously hut to allow him no power Stripped of authority, he 
stonds as a symbol of empire unity W’lthin tlie memory 
of many people hvmg, a British premier was able to unseat 
a monarch who proposed to tamisli his glitter ns a aymbol 
of superionty by marrying a commoner 
Anstwratic ideals (the idea of the “rule of the best”) 
tove had serious advocates m recent years The older aris- 
tocracies of Europe rested on landed wealth, and the “best” 
were suppos^ to be those “to the manor bom " The Amcn- 
^ple do not Uke seriously the proposals to return to 
Hus kind of social sjstcni We have always smiled at the 
pretensions of kings and landed aristocrats But there arc 
that are not so 

identified as aristocratic in nature A surprisingly 

olh^ nMl!" take first one and then an- 

other of these ideas senoudy 

Thet, «, tor .„,w, the propo,«l of ,„,elledu»l or 
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cultural elite (select group). Proponents of this idea assume 
that the masses are incapable of self-government, perhaps 
incapable even of choosing their rulers. We should have an 
aristocracy of brains and refinement, they s&y, held in respect 
by the people and permitted to govern according to superior 
wisdom. Just how the members of the elite would be deter- 
mined has never been stated clearly. Some "writers seem to 
assume that rule should be by the wealthy ; a few imply that 
they foresee a government of scholars, artists, and others of 
the highl}'^ educated. Ideas of this kind have been proposed 
at intervals since the time of Plato, but they are always 
suggested by those who think that thej^ would be members 
of the Mite. 

A more dangerous idea is that of a military aristocracy. 
Prussia has had something of the kind for generations, 
greatlj' to the sorrow of the world. Tins notion is dangerous 
even to democratic nations, however, because it can be as- 
sociated whth or concealed by other ideas which seem quite 
reasonable and correct during times of peril. The arguments 
used run about as follows : Men have always fought, there- 
fore they always will fight. This is human nature and “you 
can’t change human nature.” And after all, war has had 
more good results than bad ones in human history. True, 
war is cruel and bloodjy but it has united peoples into strong 
nations. Every war period di’aAvs nations up to their best 
effort and leads to new inventions. Wars also promote the 
noblest of all virtues, national patriotism, and lead men to 
realize that ideals of human brotherhood are visionary. 
Therefore, we should be “realistic” and remain continually 
prepared for war. We should build up a permanent military 
class and rely on this group to keep us armed and trained 
for conflict. This class should have large responsibilities and 
power. Its members should stand as perpetual sj'mbols of 
the ideal that the noblest pinnacle of man’s achievement is 
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rebelled «hen lie mU Ills life on ttio field ot bnltlc, lor ■olmt- 
e^er purpose , 

A third form of the aristocratic or elite argument has 
adi anced more recenlh This is less an idealistic theory than 
anotlier of the so-called “realistic” variety Statements oi 
this idea ^arj but can be summarized in a general «ay n 
all nations, ne are told, there arc two parallel trends towar 
centralization of power One of these trends exists in m us 
trial institutions Control oicr llicm is being gained by 
fewer and fewer persons as the jears go on The other exis s 
in goiernmcnt, where power is moving continually away 
from counties, cities, states, provinces and other local divn 
sions and into the hands of the national administrations 
The real power m industrj is being exercised bj the mana- 
gers, the engineers, and other members of a small group 
who actually operate industries The power within national 
governments is being centralized more and more in the hands 
of administrators and civil senants, a governing bureau- 
crac> At the same lime governments ore gaming much 
greater power orer the economy They own and operate fac- 
tories, power Bites, forests, and farms They loan money to 
business and industry Larger and larger numbers of people 
get their living from the government in some wav These 
trends will continue, say the theorists, and the governing 
bureaucrats and industrial managers will become a new gov- 
erning class Society may or may not retain some democratic 
features when this occurs, but the real power will rest with 
the managing elite, who will control both government and 
industry We shall gel further insight into the problems in- 
volved here when we read Chapters 5 and 10 

Oligarchy The idea of the rule of the few, called oli- 
garchy, differs somewhat from either the rule of one or the 
rule of the best Oligarchs rest their power not upon blood, 
or land, or tradition Init upon the simple fact that they are 
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sti'ong enough to rule. They are a faction, and the}' operate 
the State for their own glory or profit. 

There are those who claim that we are developing rapidly 
in the United States today a form of oligarchy built on 
economic power. They point out that our society is broken 
up into many groups of “special interests” which are in a 
constant struggle for influence over the government and 
over the ideas and prejudices of the public. Out of this con- 
flict is emerging an economic oligarchy of financiers and in- 
dustrialists W'ho control the great corporations dominating 
modern industry. Such is their influence over our ways of 
making a living, over the political parties which run the 
government, and even over the newspapers, radio stations, 
and other agencies which shape our thought that they are 
the true rulers of the nation, the critics charge. 

Shall Minorities Rule? We are reminded frequently that 
the threat of fascism resides in admiration for governing 
Mtes and oligarchic tendencies. Those wdio warn us do not 
seem to believe that Americans or other liberty-loving people 
will deliberately choose minority government. Rather they 
fear that it will be upon us before we realize what is taking 
place. Bear in mind, we are told, that Italian Fascism came 
about largely because a few wealthy industrialists were 
searching for a way to put an end to group strife vdthin the 
country. Two of the reasons why the German Nazis could 
assume full power so rapidly were that industry was highly 
centralized and that the German people had long held the 
Prussian military caste in undue veneration. Every modern 
nation should regard this lustory of Italy and Germany as 
a warning. 

Are “the Masses” Rising? 

One group of thinkers about the great historic trends of 
our time offers the theory that “the masses” are everyAvhere 
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ruing to pon er They remind ui thnt there lime licen 
periods of social and politienl revolution ra western cmlira- 
tion For example, the bre«h«lown of Kuropean feu ft w 
at the end of the Middle Ages transferred the dominant 
political power of the time from petty princes to national 
monarchs A few centuries later a period of resolution 
Europe and America during which power was transfe 
from kings to the commercial interests 

Today, say these theorists, the leading nations hare e- 
\eloped machine mduslrj and built up a trade and financia 
system about Ibe machine “The masses” obsersc that muc 
larger quantities of the necessities and comforts of life 
be produced than ever before They grumble because they 
do not feel that the goods of the world are distributed justly 
As popular leadership is developed, “the masses” press C' er^ 
where against the scats of authority Witness the embattled 
farmers, labor unions, Socialist groups, and other element* 
which continually promote unrest and discontent. 

People who observe this trend may regard it cither as » 
cause for alarm or for rejoiang Those who take alarm are 
apt to want to retreat to minority or to military rule Those 
who rejoice say that the masses of men are everywhere capa* 
ble of self-rule if educated and kept informed They think 
we are, in the words of H G Wells, engaged in “a race 
between education and catastrophe” 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1 Make a detaOed outline of the argument* for and again** 
democracy given in this chapter Add any arguments which 
occur to you Which arguments are for or againsk democ- 
racy as ideals, which for or against democracy as *clf' 
goremraent’ 

2 In what ways does the author of this chapter betray hi* 
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own bias? Can wc avoid all bias? Strictly, is tliere any 
such thing as an unprejudiced person? 

3. Look up the history of the religious sects known as the 
Waldenses, Lollards, and Hussites. What contributions 
did they make to the cause of religious freedom ? 

4. Make a time line showing the principal events in the de- 
velopment of self-government in England, France, and the 
United States since the year a.d. 1000 (Encyclopedia 
articles will help you.) 

5. As 3 mu think over the novels w’hich you have read, would 
jmu say that any of them could be regarded as propaganda 
for or against domocratic ideals ? Wliat point is the author 
trying to make? 

6. “No government,” said Jefferson, “ought to be without 
censors. ... If virtuous it need not fear the fair opera- 
tion of attack and defense.” l)o j'ou agree? 

7. “The best test of truth is the power of thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the market,” said Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. What does this mean? Can j'ou 
think of an idea that has won wide recognition in com- 
petition with other ideas? 

8. Public forums have been very popular in the United States 
at various times. Do yo\x believe that schools and colleges 
could perform a service to democracy by promoting forum 
discussions of controvei'sial questions? 

9. What do 3 'ou think of the proposition that to refuse to 
take an outspoken stand on a problem is itself a wa 3 ' of 
taking a stand in favor of leaving conditions unchanged? 

10. Search encyclopedias and other reference books for a dis- 
cussion of the charges made against democracy in the 
1930’8 b 3 ' the European dictators. What claims of superi- 
ority were made for one-man i-ule.? 

11. What is meant by the statement, “Politics makes strange 
bedfellows”? Can 3 'ou illustrate? 
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Understanding Civil Liberties 

The Long Struggle. Early in the sixteenth century there 
took place on the western slopes of the Alps an event of 
incredible cruelty. The Waldenses, a religious sect composed 
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largely of peace lo\3ng peasant'^, !im1 fled from persecution 
to the protecting mountains From this refuge tbcj sent 
forth missionaries to preach their doctnnes of independent 
opinion and resistance to religious compulsion Such defiance 
of authority tiie French hing felt could not be ignored, 
especially since the sect bad successfully resisted attempts 
to punish their heresies He sent an army into the moun- 
tains to teach the Waldcnscs “right thiiiVing” by means of 
fire and sword 'Ihousands of unarmed men were butchered, 
while others were dnsen into the mountains to starve De- 
fenseless women and children were beheaded or thrown from 
cliffs leaders of the sect were burncil at the stabe and 
settlements were reduced to ashes 


The heretics could he hilled, but not their heresies The 
mfiucnci of the Waldcnscs and simihar “radical” groups of 
their time persisted Stirred by trade and travel and wiOi 
new ideas of religion and human rights abroad, European 
society moved steadily toward far-reaching changes 
The incident of the Waldensian massacre is itself of little 
relative importance It was only one of many such in the 
long struggle made by men to free themseUcs from arbitrary 
restrictions upon thought and action Tlie story of this 
s rugg e extends bach from this sixteenth-century incident 
into antiquity-to the Hebrew prophets crying out against 
oppression, to Socrates condemned to drmh the poisonous 
hemlock It reaches forward into tiie present day-through 
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Civil Linr-nTiES, the Essence of Freedom 

e ).old these truths to he ?el^evUlcnt-thet^l men Li“e' 'ubeTt^-'^^'IL 

their Creator with certain mahcnable Rights, that among 

pursuit of Happiness. 
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luted m eiuptut fom, the phrase ™ 

the ctaen Tor the past two |„ld Le 

erameats have been domuanl The P-^P'^ “ t„ 

been organized into nations ore 

demand and receive individual loyalties ince 
strong, they have power to heeoinc «PP«7' ®;, 
struggle tor freedom as a person has come to he _ 

a struggle for freedom as a citiren Men insist tha S ' 
mint aid law must not be nmd hy any B«"P-P'’;‘f ' 
military, economic, rcligious-lo limit what ''S'' 
the basic personal rigliU to freedom of speech, ^ 

assemblage, petition, and secnrity of person nnd 
In our own countrj llic nghls to buman Uber y 
forth in both the Declaration of Independence nnd the JW 
end Constitution The Declaration slates 


We hold these truths to be self evident-that all men 
created equal , that they are endowed by their Creator wit c 
tarn inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
the pursuit of happiness Thai, to secure these rights, gove 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powe 
from the consent of the go>enied, thal, whenever any . 

government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the rig ® 
the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new goi em- 
inent, laying its foundations on such principles, nnd organizing 
its powers m such form, as to them shall seem roost likely ® 
effect their safety and happmess 


Some members of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
'Before n&llonsl lUlt! arose Enrope was organiied loosely under feudal 
piirKlpslities, >ou «in recall 
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and manj of their fellow citizens insisted that civil liberties, 
hard won through the centuries, be stated in the basic law of 
tlie nation. Because the original draft of the Constitution 
contained no such statement, several states refused to ratify. 
It was only after the promise was made that such a statement 
would be added in the form of amendments that the Con- 
stitution was adopted. Soon after the adoption the first ten 
amendments were added. They became known as the Bill of 
Rights and in them is set forth our guarantee of civil liber- 
ties against violation by the national government. 

The First Amendment, and probably the most significant 
statement of the Bill of Rights, declares that Congress shall 
make no law to prohibit freedom of religion, speech, or the 
press. Neither shah, it prevent the people from exercising 
the rights of assembl}' and petition. Other articles assure 
various liberties. Those who live in the United States are 
protected against unreasonable seizures. They are secure in 
their persons, houses, papei-s, and effects from arbitrar}' 
action Avithout due process of law. They are guaranteed a 
speedy and public trial, including witnesses and legal coun- 
sel for defense. They are protected against excessive fines 
and cruel and unusual punishments. 

Application of these principles has been made in various 
court decisions, some of which we shall note as w'e proceed. 

The Essence of Freedom. It cannot be denied that the 
protection of individuals in the exercise of such liberties is 
essential to democratic government. We noted in Chapter 2 
that democracy as a way of life is basically ethical in nature. 
It rests upon belief that the masses of men are capable of 
self-discipline and moral responsibility^. Not only are the vast 
majority able to take responsibility for the 'welfare of their 
fellows, but they are also capable of controlling their o'wn 
governing institutions by electing representatives and vot- 
ing upon matters of policy'. 
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To discharge these rcsponsihilitjcs, hoTie^cr, the citizen 
must be free rroedom means manj things, that is, it takes 
many forms We maj be free from want, free from fwr, 
free from restraint on oar moseincnts and actmtics Uut 
basically the free man w the one who is unrestrained m 
mahmg up his mind and who has full opportunity to express 
himself in an orderly manner, regardless of whether he agrees 
with the majority It is for this reason that civil libertiw 
are the essence of freedom Eicry restriction on belief, 
speech, press, assemblage, or petition is a step toward ‘ men- 
tal conscription” It limits the full and free imestigation 
and discussion out of which truly democratic choices must 
develop 

The Development of Civil Liberties m Europe 

Students recall from history lliat civil bberlics have been 
the goals of a long and bitter struggle We noted above the 
examples of the early Hebrews and the GreeVs In Europe 
the contest has gone on for over seven centuries, breaUng at 
intervals into open revolt or bloody revolutionary' strife 
South America, North Amenca* China, India— no part of 
the world that has not seen its determined struggle for civil 
liberties and democratic institubons 

The direct line of our own liberal inheritance is from 
Europe Let us outline briedy some high points m the growth 
of those ideas which were later transplanted to America 

Agitation on the Continent. After Europe emerged from 
the relatively unprogressivc centuries of the Hfiddle Ages, 
intellectual actmly of various kinds stirred the imagina- 
tions of men Exploration was undertaken by the daring and 
was encouraged by pnnees and kings who sought new wealth 
and power Trade was extended and money came into more 
general use Large bodies of serfs broke their bondage to 
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the land and moved to the towns as a laboring class. Re- 
ligious discussions made men less afraid to speak their minds. 
The invention of printing led to more and cheaper books. 

During a period extending over several centuries, the 
great national states of Europe were formed. These nations 
succeeded feudal principalities and tended to establish uni- 
form law over large areas. Under the legal and militar}’’ pro- 
tection of kings, commerce extended and there grew up a 
strong “middle class” of merchants, bankers, and skilled 
workmen. This group had power because they wei'e able to 
provide rulers vdth.men and money in times of crisis and to 
demand an increased part in government in return. 

An important role in freeing the minds of men and help- 
ing them to gain more personal liberties was played bj'^ 
religious agitation. Between the eleventh and fifteenth cen- 
turies, the Cathars and Waldenses developed great influence, 
though their groups were finally scattered by persecution. 
Theirs was a protest against all oppression: the slaughter 
of war, use of the law to oppress the weak, and the domina- 
tion of religious worship by state and priesthood. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, John WyclifEe appeared 
in England and John Huss in Bohemia. Though they and 
their followers were attacking primai-ily the authority of 
the church of the time, they had a wide influence on societ3' 
in general. W3'cliffe’s teachings encouraged an attempt at 
peasant rebellion in England, and the civil strife provoked 
b3f the teachings of Huss Jed to a large measure of political 
and religious freedom for the Czeclis of Bohemia. 

A century after Wycliffe and Huss, Martin Luther of . 
German3’^ broke openl}^ with the Catholic Church, followed 
very shortly by Zwingli of Switzerland. These two men did 
not agree, but even their quarrel had some influence on their 
contemporaries. 

Not only did Luther’s revolt help to personalize God in 
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the minds of his followers, b«t it also had far-rcachmg eco- 
nomic and political results Encouraged by their new feeling 
of independence, the German peasants rose in resolt against 
their feudal lords Thes demanded freedom from serfdom, 
wage payments for work, and aliolilion of arbitrarj’ punish- 
ment “We find m the Scriptures that we are free, and wc 
will be free,” they asserted Their demands mark an early 
instance of agitation for broad civil liberties 

The effects of this religious ferment were profound The 
influence of the Catholic Church was restricted by the nse 
of various nligious sects whi<h demanded church reform 
^arlo^s Protestant beliefs eralled the worth of the mdisidual 
m his relation with God, thus creating a stir among the 
hitherto quiescent peasants A desire was born among the 
peoples of Europe to exercise greater personal liberties 
They became aware of their power and grew in confidence 
of their strength The idea of civil liberty, with all its eth- 
ical implications, was growing out of their vague emotional 
yearnings and aspirations 

It must not be supposed, though, that the agitation of 
these ctnturies produced wide agreement Religious groups 
remained distinct and separate sects They qua'rrcled vig- 
orously among themscUes oser surplices, prater books, 
hymnals, and statements of creed As we look back over the 
period, we are struck by the fact that while each group 
wanted freedom from what it regarded as mental conscrip- 
tion, Its members were quite willing to deny like freedom to 
others But religious agitation merged with political and 
economic discontent Out of the many quarrels and com- 
promises, there emerged slowly the idea of tolerance for all 
The waves of turmoil which swept Europe m these and 
later years had reverberations in America For it was to 
\merica lliat thousands of immigrants came to escape the 
persecutions of Charles the First, Louis of France, and 
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others. They brought with them a fervent desire to worship 
as they chose. They brought as well an intense distaste for 
autoci'atic power. In short, they' sought libei'ty' to speak, to 
write, to think, and to worship according to their own con- 
sciences. 

British and French Constitutional Gains. The most 
de^il^ eaidy gains in the constitutional recognition of lib- 
erty were made in England. Though the British were the 
fii’st to establish a strong monai’chy over a united nation, 
the crow'n steadily gave ground before the demands of vari- 
ous social classes for increased freedom. These gains Avere 
especially' important to America for they' were later written 
into our oAvn fundamental law. 

The Magna Carta was signed by King John in 1215 under 
pressure from the landed barons of the kingdom. This Great 
Charter promised, among other things, that justice should 
never be sold, denied, or delayed. It served notice that the 
English nobles had once resorted to arms to defend their 
liberties against the tj'ranny' of their king. Its promise of 
justice, although never effectively enforced, served as a 
rallying point for liberty of thought and speech and estab- 
lished the Charter as an eaidy monument to civil freedom. 
Though the masses received no direct and immediate bene- 
fits, it Avas a step toAA'ard civil reform. 

In 1689 the English Parliament placed further curbs 
upon the pov'ers of the king. By' combining their strength, 
the Whigs and Tories were able to force the abdication of 
King James II. Upon the invitation of party leaders, Wil- 
liam and !Mary of Orange crossed the Channel and assumed 
the British throne. Parliament was very' careful to safeguard 
its powers, hoAvever. It issued a Bill of Rights AA’hich seri’ed 
to limit the arbitrary pov'ers of the king in several way's. 
(1) It decreed that the king must belong to the Anglican 
Church. (2) It denied him the power to suspend daws, or to 




democracy and 5ocrA£ _poij£I 
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1, ament (8) It declared fte r.gl.t of the P»P ‘ P 

the hinf» and demanded imparlial trials by J O 

lerted 5mt neither free elocUons nor tree speech should be 

'”*Let ofaTo'd the error of ossuming lint tin! 
patliamenlary .uprcinacy meant genuine ; 

Bill of Rights leas a concession to the notnilj nnd P 
commercial class onlj, just as the Magna Carla had hcc 
a concession to the feudal nobles Liberty nas ' 

them alone The common people benefited onl\ m » S 
The Bill failed to defend the ordinary citizen Irom 
greed of the upper classes and it sersed to r^at 

tolerance of the sanous church groups But hVe the 

Charter it was a step in the direction of dcmocrotic go' 
met'- It was an expression of representative contro 
served as a springboard for later gains to be made y 


maasn , 

The French Revolution m the late eighteenth century w 
unlike the revolts of England The French upheaval vras 
violent and total It was social and rebgious as well as p^ 
litical and its provoking causes were very complex Fro 
ably the most important were the oppression, extravagancy 
and corruption of divine-nght monarchy and the 
favorites of the throne Second, the great commercial mid c 
class demanded political recognition Third, the nation ww 
bankrupt from cosily foreign wars In the fourth place, t 
struggles of the English and Americans for cml bbertiw 
had greatly influenced French thought Many French 
ers had studied the developments m other countries an 
stood ready to lead the French masses when the time came 
The French ‘declaration of the Rights of ^lan and o 
the Citizen” decreed in 1789 that “Men are bom and retnato 
lpce and equal in rights Law is the expression of the 
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genevol will. ... No person shall be accused, arrested, or 
imprisoned except in the cases and according to the forms 
prescribed .by law.” Three words S3TObolized the purposes 
of the French Revolution : “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
Notwithstanding the subsequent downfall of the French Re- 
public and the rise of Napoleon, this slogan has long re- 
mained an influence on freedom-loving people. 

Episodes in the History of American Liberty 

How the Colonists Interpreted Liberty. The establish- 
ment of the thirteen original English colonies in America 
extended over a period of a century and a quarter. It Avas 
inevitable that many motives should enter into their forma- 
tion and settlement during this long period. Four colonies 
were founded by trading companies in the hope of profit for 
their stockholders. Others Avere set up by individual proprie- 
tors, some for personal gain and others as refuges for groups 
oppressed in Europe. Yet others were granted royal charters 
and existed largely' for the glory of the croAvn. 

The motives impelling those aaEo came to America to 
settle were even more various than the objects of the founders. 
Settlers came to eai'ly Virginia in the-yain hope of finding 
gold. Many Puritans, Quakers, and Catholics sought to 
escape religious intolerance. Yet other's sought land and 
jobs or fled from political persecution, the debtoi'’s prison, 
or the squalid poA^ei-ty AA’hich eA’crywhere beset the loAver 
classes of Europe. Not a fcAV came unwillingl}" as transported 
“criminals” or because thejf were forcibl}'- “impressed” b}" 
shipowners Avho desired to seU them as indentured sorA'ants. 

The society established in colonial America was not demo- 
cratic according to our standards of today. The ideas of 
class superiority and inferioritj” Avhich prevailed in Europe 
Avere copied to the extent that circumstances permitted. Tol- 
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the good people of the United States, or to stir up «cdilion, 
or to excite any unlawful combinations for opposing or resist- 
ing any law or any act of the President done in pursuance of 
law, or to resist, oppose, or defeat any such law or act. 


Under the Sedition Act a number of persons were fined 
and imprisoned merely because tliey criticized the admin- 
istration The force of the law gave the party in control 
power to suppress the party out of office, an authority in- 
conceivable m a democracy Its opponents complained tliat 
the ‘‘President, a United States marshall, the judge, and a 
grand jury together could make anyone a seditious crim- 
inal ” 


lollowing hi8 inauguration m 1801, President Jefferson 
declared that the act was, in his opinion, void, and pardoned 
all convicted of its violation The law was not renewed by 
Congress Ncserthelcss, the Constitution Iiad been siolated, 
inw had suffered for exercising the liberties of free speech 
and free press The Sedition Uw was indefensible and 
marked the first important legal transgression of cimI lib- 
erties after 1789 


Fwedom m Time ot War The heaviest restrictions upon 
medom of speech have occurred during periods of war 
t reedom of speech and of the press is an especially confused 
issue at 8u^ times Court decisions do not always clarify the 
pro eiM or example, a Supreme Court decision after the 
close of the Civil War (« parte Milligan) declared that 
cml freedom as granted m the Constitution holds during 
war periods as well as in times of peace Said the decision, 
in part 
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invented by the wit of man than that any of its provisions can 
be suspended during any of the great exigencies of government. 
Such a doctrine leads directlj’ to anarchj’ or despotism, but the 
theorj' of necessity on which it is based is false; for the gov- 
ernment, within the Constitution, has all the powers granted 
to it which are necessary to preserve its existence. . . . 

Most persons concede tlie need for considered judgment 
and cautious use of speech and pi-ess in time of war. They 
consider restrictive measures temporary, to be removed at 
the close of the emergency. Other's fear the continuance of 
arbitrary restrictions into peacetime when the need for 
them has passed. They realize that unnecessary prohibitions 
have occasionally been imposed. These people are concerned 
lest citizens grow indifferent to the infringement of civil lib- 
erties and thus lose them permanently. Moreover, they argue 
that inasmuch as the United States has been involved in one 
or more wars in every generation since the Constitution was 
established, Americans would have spent much of their time 
without benefit of full constitutional protection had rigid 
restrictions invariably been enforced. They decry any and 
all attempts to impose uniform opinion on the entire nation. 

During the Mexican War and the Civil War the conduct 
of affairs was freely criticized. President Lincoln and his 
military aides dealt severely with various individuals by the 
exercise of military authority, but no case reached the Su- 
preme Court until hostilities had ceased. It was in an im- 
portant case shortly after the war ended that Justice Davis, 
giving the decision of the Court, made the famous statement 
quoted above in which he declared that civil liberties are to 
be observed during war as in peace. 

During the First World War law and hysteria combined 
to carr 3 ’^ the restriction of civil liberties to greater lengths 
than ever before in American histoiy. Congress passed the 
Espionage and Sedition Acts of 1917 and 1918 which vir- 
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tuallj susjjcnclccl {rccdoin of bpccch and prcfes State legisla- 
tures suppkiiicntcd federal law bj, similar acts The Supreme 
Court, forced to take a stand, approscil such law b} the lest 
of “clear and present danger” Justice Holmes etplaineil 
this phrase (Schenck i» United States) by saving, “The 
question m every east is whether tho words us«l arc used m 
such eircumslancts and an ot such a nature ns to create a 
clear and present danger tliot they will bring about the 
substantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent ” But 
tins measumg rod provcl of little practical value Most 
authorities now agree, from a safe distance of more than a 
quarter of a century, tint some shocking injustices led to 
the imprisonment of various persons for little more than 
expressing an opinion or criticizing the administration 
Popular hysteria c'ccccded the abuses of law Persons of 
German di scent were mistrcalcil, the German language was 
discontinued as a subject of sludv m tlio schools and extra- 
legal societies were formed to pumsh those wlio dissented 
from majority opinion Ministers, editors and college pro- 

mlolcrance The office of 
the Attorney -General of the United Slates showed such 
ex^sscs of zeal during and after the war in the arrest of 
lasers, aliens, and others suspected of “radicalism” that 
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privileged, witli the same passion of insistence as he claims for 
his own rights. If we care about democracy, we must care about 
it as a rcalit}- for others ns well as for ourselves ; yes, for aliens, 
for Germans, for Italians, for Japanese, for those who are 
against us as well as those who are with us. For the Bill of 
nights protects not onl}' American citizens but all human be- 
ings who live on our American soil, under our American flag. 

Such words gave promise of a more discriminating atti- 
tude toward civil liberties than had prevailed in the First 
World War. Events bore out this promise, though many 
controversial problciiis arose. The press submitted volun- 
tarily’ to considerable censorship of news about public of- 
ficials and military matters. There were some doubtful state 
and federal prosecutions for alleged seditious activities, 
Harsli and coercive njcasures were njucli less cowman, though, 
than in the First World War. Criticism of the conduct of 
the war and of civilian affairs was general. Efforts of the 
Dies Committee in the federal House of Representatives and 
of some state IcgislatiA'c committees to excite alarm were not 
accorded a great deal of attention by the public. 

Some of the most important issues arose on questions con- 
cerning the constitutional rights of minority groups. We 
shall deal Avith these problems in the next chapter. 

Many' persons approved Avhen the Supreme Court ren- 
dered tAvo decisions in June, Avhich so greatly' narroAved 

interpretations of the “bad tendency” or “clear and present 
danger” test that it could not be used intolerantly. The 
Court declared in effect that any citizen has the same right 
to criticize public men and measures in time of AA'ar as in 
peace. Only in case of obA'iously “clear and present” danger 
might there be cause for restraint or punishment. In one 
opinion the Court declared that “one of the prerogatives of 
American citizenship is the right to criticize public men and 
measures, and that means not- only informed and responsible 
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criticism but tlic ficcilom to foolislilj anil '\ithout 

modcratitm ” In tins return to the principles of the Hill of 
Rights, the Court reaffirmed the command, “Congress shall 
mahe no lasv abridging the frewlom of speech ” 

An espceiallj difTicull wartime problem of end liberties 
arises from conscientious objection to military ser\irc 
Throughout Lurope and America there ore many thousands 
of people uho sincerely embrace this position There were 
some shocking brutalities during ll»e First World War, and 
many people felt that this was because conscientious objec- 
tion was dealt with from tlie standpoint of military expedi- 
ency rather than as a problem of end liberty In the Second 
World Wat, Ciermanj and Italy did not tccognixe the proh- 
Itm at all, which was consistent with the official Nazi and 
Fascist \;cw that the individual lias no rights and no im- 
porlancp except as a servont of the state In contrast, the 
British enacted a liberal law recognizing the right of sincere 
objectors to be exempted or partially exempted from imh- 
tary activity 

In the United States the militarv conscription net passed 
in l9i0 recognized tlie person “ who, by reason of re- 
ligious training and belicl, is conscientiously opposed to par- 
ticipation in War in any form” Those who established their 
objevtion “by reason of rdigious training and belief” wire 
permitted either to elect noncombatant service in the armed 
forces Or to engage in “ wotV. of tvatvonaV importance 
Under civilian direction” Tlie latter group were assigned to 
Civilian Public Service camps under the management of re- 
ligious bodies or were permitted to do work m mental hos- 
pitals, as ‘ guinea pigs” for scientific eipeiimcnts iii public 
health activities, or on farms 

Tins arrangement was defended by As champions on the 
grounds, priunpnhy , that it accorded full legal recognition 
to conscientious objection and that it avoided having bru- 
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talitips inflicted upon objectors under tbe stress of war hys- 
teria Cnlics were inclined to concede that the arrangement 
had many merits but to cntici/c the administration of the 
act liccnmc “conscience” nas too narrowly interpreted in 
some instances and because a larger number of bona fide 
objectors were not gnen useful work of “national impor- 
tance ” 


There is a \ory real problem of cuil liberties involved in 
conscientious objection to war— a problem vhicli cannot be 
concealed by the intolerance which some groups and individ- 
uals base shown Several years ago Chief Justice Taft staled 
in commenting on a Supreme Court decision, “The essence 
of religion belief m a relation to God imoUing duties 
superior to those arising from any human relations” This 
statement is consistent with the creed staled by Jefferson m 
the preamble to the Declaration of Independence Shall in- 
dividuals be permitted to govern their behavioY by their 
rcbgious conviction that they must not take part m violence 
and bjo^shed? Or shall we demand that devotion to God be 
modified in time of war m favor of loyalty to the state? It 
IS plain that the democrat who Wlieves m civil liberties and 
ttie Christian who believes m the brotherhood of man face 
a logical dilemma here which cannot be resolved by emotion 


Freedom in Time of Peace Suppression of civil freedom 
11^? to ■»ar Countless peacetime instances might 
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Freedom of speech on the subject of slavery was all but ex- 
tinct in the South and received little more than lip service 
in the northern states. Advocates of free speech and press on 
the slaver}^ question often were whipped or tarred and 
feathered. Lynchings by vigilante committees were not un- 
known. 

As the abolition controversj' shows, a chief instrument of 
intolerance is mob action. Such persecution need not be the 
method of the majoritj’^ onl}'. More frequently it is a result 
of a determined and organized minority. Such violations of 
liberty cannot be charged to government action, but citi- 
zens have the right to demand that legal authorities move 
promptly to punish mob offenses, for they arc a mockery 
of law. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century mob vio- 
lence was a frequent yvay of exhibiting intolerance. The 
Masonic controversy^, resulting in kidnapping, boycott, loot- 
ing, and murder, was directed against the so-called “crimes” 
of the Masonic order. Rumor mongering and deliberate mis- 
representation appealed to the mob spirit. 

Closely akin to the anti-Masonic intolerance, was the anti- 
Catholic propaganda centering in INIassachusetts and New 
York at about the same period. Protestant leaders whipped 
up popular emotions and Catholics responded in kind. So 
bitter became the religious bigotry that organized gangs of 
hoodlums roamed the streets and countiyside in a few areas. . 
It was with difficult}’^ that order was restored and only then 
after much destruction of property and some loss of life. 
The ICu Klux Klan of the 1920’s was but a recurrence of 
the appeal to religious and racial intolerance. 

Another instance from this particular period deserves 
mention. The klormons of the nineteenth century' were sus- 
pected and disliked by' many' who professed other creeds. 
Persecution tended to stimulate the zeal of the Mormon fol- 
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lowers of Joseph Smith, and nl limes proACtl to be as 
intolerant as their persecutors I)n\cn first from the cast 
to Missouri, thej later iltd to Illinois, and finally across the 
desert to Utah Smith was murdered by an Illinois mob 
Many instances of labor and employer intolerance might 
be cited Groups of workmen base at times resorted to mob 
Molence and property destruction On the other band, llic 
use of police force and lured ^nmen by employers lias led 
at other times to wanton and outrageous violations of the 
rights of labor to freedom of speech and assembly Several 
such coses deserve more detailed study than our space allows 
Ihe miners’ strike of Cripple Creek, Colorado, the Ludlow 
strike, the Pullman strike of 1891, the Republic Steel Plant 
strike of 1937, and ccrlam actions of local political bosses, 
vuch as Hague in Jersey City, ore instances of the violence 
that has accompanied both government and private dealing 
with (ivil rights in labor and employer relotions 

Today, industrial labor’s right to organize and bargain 
collectively is established in the law, though it has recei'cd 
no direct constitutional protection The present recognition 
represents great progress over the days when labor organi- 
zations were regarded under the law ns “conspiracies” and 
as restrictions on the “freedom” of workers to bargain for 
the sale of thcir skill But there are still very real threats 
to labor m the form of restrictions on strikes, assemblage, 
and picketing A constant campaign is earned on by v anous 
interests to discredit unions m the minds of other elements 
ot the public 


(to the other hand, labor n,<j„a and the.r leader.hip Iio'c 
themrl,.. „slr.et,d r.rrl l.berlw .1 ,.„r» Some umoi leaj- 
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Tliere are many ■vva3'S b}' •n’hicli avc can become tlie enemies 
of our own liberties under the conditions of confusion and 
group rivalries todaj'. We shall have more to say on this 
subject near the end of the chapter. 

Civil Liberties and the Courts 

The Principle of Judicial Review. One of the most unique 
and important roles in defining civil liberties in the United 
States is played by the courts, especiall}' the federal Supreme 
Court. We have referred to decisions of the courts without 
explaining the basis and nature of their function. 

The great power of the couits in this connection rests 
upon the principle of judicial review. Simply stated, this 
principle confers upon the courts the right to declai'e federal 
and state law unconstitutional. All courts, both federal and 
state, have this power, but the most important decisions are 
made by the federal Supreme Court in cases which reach 
it by appeal. 

The principle of judicial review is nowhere stated in the 
Constitution. It was first claimed in a decision written by 
Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Marbury vs. Madison 
in 1803. Said he, 

It is emphatically the province and duty of the judicial de- 
partment to say what the law is. Those who apply the rule to 
particular cases, must of necessity expound and interpret that 
rule. If two laws conflict with each other, the courts must de- 
cide upon the operation of each. 

So if a Jaw be in opposition to the Constitution ; if both the 
law and the Constitution apply to a particular case, so that 
the court must either decide that case conformably to the law, 
disregarding the Constitution, or conformably to the Constitu- 
tion, disregarding the law, the court must determine which of 
these conflicting rules governs the case. This is of the very 
essence of judicial duty. 
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In oilier word's. Chief Justice llarshall felt tli'it so 
agency must exist to enfoicc the principles of the Omstitu- 

tion Unless Congress SI as to be free to modify the 

bj statutes, there must he a referee to decide the limits o 
its po« ers Also, mdis idmls Bnd Hie rfetci must be 
from encroachment on their freedom and power b} t e 
enl gosernincnt, while the three branches of gosernmen 
legislati\e, esecutne, judicial— must be confined to the use 
of the powers conferred upon them by the Constitution 
Moreoser, if federal law was to remniD supreme, the lug 
federal court must logically decide eases of conflict between 
the states and the nation Tliese arguments base been re- 
peated in esery generation of American history at times 
when it has been charged that the Court was acting m an 
arbitrary manner 

As would be expected, the doctrine of judicial renew has 
not been free from attack It has been charged that the 
exercise of this power by the courts is deliberate usurpation, 
since the Constitution nowhere confers it The power to 
declare law null and void is the power to control legislation, 
say the critics, and has the effect of placing the judiciary 
above the legislative branch Tor practical purposes, the 
debate over retaining judicial review is largely academic 
since it has apparently larcn accepted by the American peo* 
pie. Recent controversies have arisen when many people have 
felt that the Supreme Court was abusing its power They 
have turned upon proposals to limit judicial review rather 
than abandon the pnnciple 

Liberty and Organization We should note, though, that 
the foregoing argument is a recognition of the most basic 
question involved in cinl liberties In every generation men 
have asked, “How can we reconcile liberty with aulhontj ’ 
To what extent can we organize wnthoul losing our indivud- 
ual freedoms’” Today these questions are more urgent than 
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ever before in history. The Avorld. is rapidljf becoming one 
interrelated unit, especiall}’^ in economic affairs. Both the 
number and the size of organizations are increasing. 

The dictator-controlled peoples of the world have decided 
this dilemma in favor of authorit3f. A^arious peoples have 
given up their liberties in return for the security' which they 
believe that absolute state authoritA’ Avill give them. To a 
large extent they have accepted uniformity of opinion and 
government-controlled individual action. 

The task of democracy is to reconcile liberty Avith organi- 
zation. We recognize that each individual must accept some 
legal restrictions on his behavior, if not upon his opinions, 
else Ave should be constantly in conflict Avith one another. So 
Ave define our liberties by laws Avhich are enacted by elected 
representatives of the people. Authority to- enforce laAvs is 
placed in the hands of administrative bodies. When disputes 
arise Ave submit them to the courts for settlement. This 
method tends to divide authority among many officials Avho 
act as a check upon one another. It also helps to keep the 
emphasis of government agencies on the general Avelfare and 
on individual liberties. This form of organization is no abso- 
lute guarantee against injustices, but Ave believe that it 
permits a larger degree of freedom than most peoples of the 
Avorld enjoy. If it is to Avork successfully, it must be checked 
constantty by well-informed persons Avho demand full and 
complete justice for all individuals and all groups. 

It often is pointed out, as Ave saAv in Chapter 2, that the 
threats to our liberties do not all arise from goA^ernment. 
There are many groups in the United States and through- 
out the Avorld today aa'Iio seek to influence or control govern- 
ment agencies in order to get special advantages for them- 
selves. We shall have much more to sa3' on this subject in 
the chapters Avhich follow. 

In exercising the poAA-er of judicial review, the Supreme 
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Court has had two important influences on the trend of our 
development First, it has safeguarded personal rights and 
minonlj group welfare against encroachment the gov- 
ernment Second, it has gradually expanded the powers of 
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the government itself, es|>eciall^ the federal government In 
this chapter and the next we arc interested only in the prob- 
lems which have arisen under the first influence The second 
we shall consider later m the booV- 

National Protection of Civil Liberties We recal’»d 
earlier in this chapter that the federal Constitution might 
have failed of ratihcation liad it not been for the promise 
that a Bill of Rights would be added to the original docu- 
ment Accordingly, tlie first ten amendments were added and 
took effect in 1791 

motiVi'" tliese amend- 

ments, however, thev applied onR to the federal govcrmnuit 
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The states were not thereby restrained from limiting such 
freedoms as speech, press, assemblage, and religion. When 
the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted in 1868, many 
people felt that it would reined}' this defect and enable the 
national courts to set aside state laws which infringed in- 
dividual liberty on the ground that they were deprivations 
of . . life, libert}', or propert}' without due process of 
law.” In this hope they were disappointed, however. Be- 
tween 1873 and 1922 the Court took the position in a series 
of decisions that the freedoms guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights were no part of the “privileges and immunities” which 
the Fourteenth Amendment was supposed to protect. Hence, 
for many 3 'ears the courts protected the individual against 
restriction of civil liberties by the national government but 
not by the states. 

Since 1923 the Court has completely reversed its position 
on this whole question. In the case of Meyer vs, Nebraska 
(1923), relating to certain school problems. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds said, in giving the Court’s opinion, that “without 
doubt” the liberties protected by the Fourteenth Amendment 
included freedom of religion, education, marriage and fam- 
ily relations, and all “. . . those privileges long recognized 
at common law as essential to the orderly pursuit of happi- 
ness by free men . . In Gitlow vs. New York (1925) the 
Court said “. . . We may and do assume that freedom of 
speech and of the press— which are protected by the First 
Amendment from abridgment by Congress— are among the 
fundamental personal rights and liberties protected bj* the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment from im- 
pairment by the states . . .” In 1931 a Minnesota law 
which imposed restrictions on the press was declared void 
because it was an unreasonable restriction of liberty by the 
state government. 

The importance of these decisions, and others of similar 
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nature, is that the) have laid the foundations for what might 
be called the ‘ nationalization” of civ il liberties If the prece- 
dents m these decisions arc fotloncd, the Supreme Court 
will hereafter protect citizens’ civil rights from infringe- 
ment h) either fwleral or state law 
Influence of the Supreme CourL The unique and |>owcr- 
ful position of the Supreme Court arises from the fact that 
it IS “a constitutional convention in continuous session,” to 
quote Tre-sidcnt lYilson Tlic writlcn Constitution is a short 


document and is necessarily very general in nature Ili 
framers wore concerned with setting forth the general prin- 
ciples upon which the government should be erected, not in 
determining all the details of its future orgonizalion and 
operation When the Court decides the cases which are 
broi^ht before it, therefore, it has no specific rules to follow 
Rather, It IS concerned with interpreting the meaning of 
ctrtam principles and general phrases os the) apply to 
specific cases Tlie majority decision of the Court is set forth 
in an “opinion” which contains both the verdict and the 
process of reasoning b> winch it was reached Such com- 
ment has tile net effect of expanding or restricting the mean- 
ing of particular sections of the Constitution, depending 
upon whether Court decisions are “broad” or “narrow” 
Court opinions become precedenUwhich art carefullv studied 
by judges and attorney. It ha, been pointed out often that 
such opinions are m effect supplementary legislation 
Many d«.sions of great importance to human liberties 
are given by the Court m opinions which turn upon the 
“Zr® /"to ^'^ch phrase, as “due process of law,” 

th= pl.ee Bt »h.fh the Court 'wt' to "T" 

the o( the .1.1, .^1 f " *1“ 
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branches. Sometimes the welfare of many thousands or even 
millions of individuals will be affected in some way by the 
nature of a decision, as in the case of laws relating to com- 
merce, taxation, labor, or public health. 

The Court often has been criticized because the opinions 
and prejudices of its members have frequently influenced its 
decisions. It cannot be denied that this is true. At times the 
Court has expanded federal power; at other times, it has 
defended or enlarged state authority. In some periods prop- 
erty rights have appeared to dominate its decisions ; at others, 
human riglits. The Court is made more vulnerable to criti- 
cism by the fact that its most important decisions often are 
reached by a divided vote of its members, perhaps five to four, 
thus making it possible for critics to cliarge that tlie opinions 
of five men, or even one man, can overrule Congress and 
determine the welfare of millions of people. It is only fair 
to say, however, that the tendency of Court decisions over 
a period of a century or more has been to enlarge govern- 
mental protection of individual and group welfare. This is 
not to say that tliere are not 3’^et many victories to be won 
for human freedom, as we shall see in some of the later 
chapters of this book. 

Personal Rights and Property Rights. In the long strug- 
gle for human liberties no underl^'ing issue occurs so fre- 
quently as the conflict between personal rights and propertjr 
rights. Philosophers have demanded in the same breath the 
protection of life, liberty, and property. The just and or- 
derly distribution and use of propertj^ long have been recog- 
nized as stabilizing elements in society. But there has per- 
sisted, also, the idea that ph3"sical propert3r exists for human 
welfare. In the clashes between human rights and property 
rights, the advantage has been on first one side and then 
the other, but the struggle has continued generation after 
generation. 
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This conEict has hcen reflected rcpeatedlj m 
law and court decisions The most frequent and m e 
instances have occurred m the clashes between 
process” clauses of the federal Constitution and the poHc 
powers” of the states In such eases the propcrl) * 
individual persons or corporations are held to be in con i 
with the welfare of the |»cncral public 

Ily the “police power” is inennl the right of 
to regulate and protect, m the interest of order, the le « 
morals, safety, and general welfare of the public It me u 
the power to restrict individual freedom of action 
properly wherever necessary in the “general interest 
mg upon this power, Uic states have passed laws dealing 
with safety, healtli, housing, protection for business an 
labor, prevention of fraud, and various other subjec s o 


equally vital importance , 

Opposition to such legislation usually has been based o 
the due process clauses of the Tiflli and rourlecnth Amen 
tnents to the Constitution Tlicsc forbid depriving 
of life, hlierly, or properly without due process of law T le 
bifth Amendment restricts the federal government, t e 


rourteenth, the state govcmmcnls 

The idea of due process appeared m English law as ear y 
as the Great Charter, wherein the king was forbidden t® 
deprive freemen of life and liberty except by law In tunc 
the idea was applied also to property Tor centuries 1 1 
restriction was looked upon as applying only to administra 
tive officials It guaranteed a fair hearing with due notice, 
opportunity to prepare defense, freedom from duress, an 
an impartial trial Judges in the United Slates began scveia 
decades ago, though, to interpret due process as apply mg to 
laws as well as to officials Gradually the idea has emerged 
tliat laws deny due process if they impose unfair or arbi* 
trarj restrictions 
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“Today if a state attempts to I’egulate the wages and 
working conditions of labor, to restrain citizens or corpora- 
tions from making use of their property in a way injurious 
to public health, or to regulate the rates chai-ged by public 
utility corporations, it is likely to find the laws contested on 
the ground that some individual or corporation has been 
deprived of liberty or property without ‘due process of law.’ 
The claim may be that the individual workman has been 
deprived of his ‘libertj’^’ to bargain for the sale of his own 
labor. Or it may be that the utilities corporation claims that 
the I'ates set by a state commission under the law are so 
low that it cannot make a fair profit, thus depriving it of 
its ‘property.’ The effect is tlie same in an}' case, to whittle 
down the state’s right to pass social legislation of various 
kinds. 

“Those who object to Court decisions based upon this 
broadened definition of ‘due process’ do so upon two prin- 
cipal grounds. First, they argue that it enables great cor- 
porations to take refuge behind the Constitution to prevent 
regulation in the interest of public welfare. Second, they 
contend that it makes courts, especially the Supreme Court, 
the final judges of the motives of legislation and throws upon 
them the burden of deciding offhand what constitutes fair 
profits, satisfactory working conditions, and a good many 
, similar questions for which they have no special compe- 
tency.”^ 

A prolonged debate over this problem has developed as 
government regulation of individuals and coi-porations has 
increased. One group says we must regulate to protect free- 
dom ; another declares that regulation serves only to restrict 
freedom. We shall discuss these problems at length in later 
chapters. 

^Walker, E. E., and Kersey, V. Our National Oonstihttion. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1938, pp. 149-60. 
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The Control and Extension of Liberty 

Supreme Court Justice Brandeis once stated the purpo^ 
of our struggle for liberty in «ords that should be cherish 
m memory Said he. 

Those who won our independence bchered that the final end 
of the State nas to make men free to develop their faculties, 
and that in its government the deliberative forces should prevai 
O'er the arbitrary They valued liberty both as An end and as 
a meani They believed liberty to be the secret of happiness, 
and courage to be the secret of liberty * 

Viewed in this way,'lib<rtj is not entirely n state of affniM 
to be accepted, it must be won In a verj real sense each 
generation must make the battle anew, for old threats persist 
and new ones arise as society changes The gams won Jn 
the past must be used to free our minds and our energies for 
new achievements 

How We Restrict Our Own Liberties. It has been pointed 
out often that bj failure to realize these truths wc become 
the enemies of our own freedom Let us note briefly some of 
the threats and dangers which we impose upon ourselses 

Firit, we must list ignorance The ignorant man is a prisoner 
in his own mind, unaware of the many problems and dangers 
about him 

SecoTtd IS indifference to the freedom of others As Attorney- 
General Biddle stated, "If we care about democracy, we must 
care about it as a reality for others as well as for oirr* 
selves ” Every gam in liberty is our personal gam, every 
loss, a threat to our own security 

Third IS intolerance or bigotry, whether economic, racial, 
„ Callfornis, I«3 Italics Inserted by snthors of this book. 
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religious, or political. We are reminded often that there are 
those vrho consider all unusual forms of opinion dangerous 
radicalism. 

Foiirth is abuse of liberty, failure to use it in a responsible 
manner. Those who take advantage of their own freedom to 
try to restrict the freedom of others betraj’ our ideals. Tliis 
applies as much to business corporations, newspapers, radio 
chains, and government officials as to the most humble indi- 
vidual citizen. 

Fifth is failure to assume the duties and responsibilities of 
self-government. Rights and duties are really inseparable. 
Those who want self-government must realize that thought 
and effort are required. There are those who rely too much upon 
tlie law, as thougli its mere existence settled problems. Others 
are indifferent to voting, blinded by partisanship, or ready to 
accept demagogues and self-seekers witljout critical reflection. 
Yet others are so completely preoccupied by personal affairs 
tliat they seem perfectly willing to be governed, not self-gov- 
erning. 

Sixth is conflict among ourselves. As we have pointed out, 
the tendency of our society is to break up into special interest 
groups, each seeking to promote its own ends. Industrial capi- 
tal strives to restrict labor, while labor seeks power to restrict 
capital. Arbitrary restrictions are often proposed on the basis 
of race, religion, or political opinion. This is one phase of the 
problem which we met early in this chapter— how to reconcile 
organization and freedom. We shall meet it again and again 
as we proceed. 

In the next chapter let us note some of the special prob- 
lems of civil liberties which gx'ow out of the group nature of 
our society, namely, the welfai’e of minorities. Are we suf- 
ficiently sincere in our belief in freedom that we are willing 
to guarantee it udthout reservation to those of different race, 
religion, and political opinion.? 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1 Bxamine several textbooks on European history MaVe » 
list of popular mo\cinentB the purpose of which was to 
attain some form of human fr^om Note the kinds of 
liberty sought 

2. Some people believe that democratic government, by it* 
very nature, is inadequate to meet serious national emer- 
gencies Do you agree? Is tlieip argument an indictment 
against democracy as a form of oovernment? as a social 
ideal? 

3 The authors of the Bill of Bights believed that trial by 
jury a as essential to civil liberty Upon what expenenee 
did they base their belief? Is thur argument valid today? 

4f What basis is there for the assertion that the early colo- 
nists sought to establish fnodom for their own beliefs 
rather than freedom for all beliefs’ Check several episodes 
of colonial history to prove or disprove this statement 
vvt “1‘bcrty to do” 

r A -I’o “liberty not 

to do ’’ List tome examples 

6 What are some of the way, that civil liberties are endan- 
ger^ in time of war? Do you believe it necessary to place 
ca^tig* «*tr.ct.ons on newsp«p.„? on radio bJoad- 

** j'*** "ccompanied by extensive de- 

the n.l,„i^p ® opinion on 

8 We have seen m this chapter lll»^ «?„„ r . > 

have Tfti-ipd ,n r . * Supreme Court decisions 

occumd wh„. tL Coo™.;™ ‘°,!™ 

c™’”” 

= Co' n:ra““VTK’, 

once » T«>Ti»U,r 41 i. j mind is in truth free, 

a penalty is attached to thought ” 
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10. Many people have commented on the close relationship that 
exists between the ideals of democracy and Christian doc- 
trines. Make a list of such elements of relationship. 

11. Check the book-review sections of recent magazines and 
newspapers for reviews which discuss phases of civil lib- 
erties. Clip the better ones and post on your bulletin board. 

12. Select one or tu’o books dealing with civil liberties. Read 
the foreword and an}' one chapter which interests you. See 
if you can detect careless use of s 3 'mbols, illogical reason- 
ing, or confusing generalities. 

13. In his interesting History of Freedom of Teaching in 
American Schools (Scribnei’s, 1941) Howard K. Beale de- 
scribed restrictions on teachers in various periods of his- 
tory. Select one chapter for a report to the class. 

14. Do you know of any organizations which seek to restrict 
the free expression of other groups in the population ? Do 
they hide behind religion or patriotism to make their 
propaganda attractive ? 
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I. The Test of Oun Pjiactice of Democracy 

1. Popular Government and Minority Tolerance 

2. Minority Tolerance in the United States 

II. The Challenge op Religious Minorities 

1. Jehovah’s Witnesses 

2. Other Religious Minorities 

III. The Role op Political Minorities 

1. The Services of Political Minorities 

2. Difficulties Faced by Minority Parties 

IV. The Test of Racial Minorities 

1. The American Negro 

2. The Japanese- American 

3. The Chinese-American 

4. The Mexicans 

V. Understanding Attitudes Toward Race 

1. Causes of Race Bigotry 

2. Modern Science and Race hlythology 

3. The Eyes of the World 


The Test of Our Practice of Democracy 

Popular Government and Minority Tolerance. “The 
most certain test by which we judge whether a country is 
really free,” wrote Lord Acton, “is the amount of security; 
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enjojed bj minontiea ” Today’s cntic echoes approval of 
this judgment T^hen he points out that Hitler and JIussohm 
were often endorsed by majorities but could tolerate no nu- 
nontj m the realms of bondage which they imposed on the 
people of Germany and Italy 

By a minority is meant any group whose members arc 
united on the basis of race, religion, language, tradition, or 
opinion and who differ conspicuously in one or more way's 
from the majority or dominant people among whom they 
Inc In the United Stales minonts groups haie usually been 
racial or religious , in Uuropc they are more often united by 
tradition or political belief 

The most common forms of discrimination agoinst minor- 
ities are denial of economic security and political participa* 
tion Our colonial forefathers protested “taxation without 
representation” and rebelled because the British gosemment 
restricted tlieir trade and manufactures India seethes with 
unrest today because its people bcliese that they are asked 
to carry empire responsibilities but have neither economic 
nor political freedom Europe’s history is replete with in- 
stances of minority suppression and agitation, factors which 
were instrumental in provoking both the First and the Second 
t\orldWar8 ‘ 


The champions of tolerance point out that democratic 
societies must value and protect minorities In the first place, 
democratic goiemment itself came about as a rciolt against 
atbilrarj poner, i e , against small aristocratic groups s>ho 
once ruM every country In free countries cierynhcre 
people tell with pride of the courage shown by their ancestors 
when they were a perse uted or rebellious minority , as witness 
the slmerican stones of the Boston Tea Party, Lexington, 
'K'rties cannot oppress 
« fcr democracy’s most basic ideals 

the heart „t democracy the hehef that eserj man is of 
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worth It) societj and should be gi»cn unrcstiamed chance io 
contnljute according to his ability ami effort Without in- 
dniduil {ricdom and c<^ualit> ot opportunitji government 
may survive but democracy cannot 

Thfre IS less cmiihnsis on idcatsf more emphasis on sell* 
interest, in the argument tliat no man can afford to be in- 
tolerant ot inmoiitics in present-daj society Such is the 
group nuturi of society, we arc told, that those who are of 
the majority today mav be of the minont) tomorrow Power 
shifts from group to group and the issues considered im- * 
portanl mav change Those who arc today of the dominant 
racial group mav also belong to a mmontj religious grouj), 
and religious bigotrj may be rampant tomorrow If wc per- 
mit now the auppression of those with whom we disagree, 
what recourse shall we have if wc demand tolerance in the 
future®' 'Democracy, continues this hne of reasoning, rc'ts 
no less upon majority control than on minority ^participa- 
tion True, majority decisions stabilize government and must 
determine policies, hut democracy’s political majorities are 
and sliould be temporary, else we shall develop class lines 
which will defeat the very ends wo seek j , 

Pmally, there n the very truthful argument that intol- 
erance brutalizes, limits, and degrades those who practice it 
Even Hitler, the master demagogue, found lus bigotry a 
boomerang Professor Chafee expresses one application of 
(/us idea n/icn he says, " ‘Hie real value of freedom of 
speech is not to the mmority that wants to talk, but to the 
majority that does not want to listen”* 

Minority Tolerance in the \Jnited States, It would be 

iThis query becomes eren mote meaninafa] if we reflect tbel mott of us 
are members of minority ecorumuc atonps— dairy farmers cattle ranchers 
organised labor, financlera tetehen fvblisliers tlore derks etc. — and that 
the most bitter atrurglea ot today are economic tn nature 
*Z Chafee free Speech l» f&« baited Statee Harvard University Press, 
1911, p U. 
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expected that citizens of the United States would champion 
freedom and opportunit}' for minorities. The parents or 
grandparents of the vast majority were immigrants who 
threw themselves on the merej' of the nation’s majority at 
one time. Most Americans are traditional!}' sj’inpathetic with 
the underdog. A nation which has gone to war three times 
within fifty years for the alleged purpose of freeing the 
oppressed is not apt to turn an entirely deaf ear to demands 
for justice from whatever source. 

Yet, with the inconsistency so common to human behavior, 
many Americans display singular indifference to the pro- 
tests of minority groups at home. At times it seems that our 
concern for those “short-changed” in the struggle for human 
freedom is directly proportionate to tlieir distance from us. 
The same persons wlio expi-ess distress o\'er the plight of the 
oppressed in India, China, or Germany seem unaware of the 
pleas of our own minorities. Within the United States people 
of the West criticize those of the South for abridging Negro 
freedom, but are uncritical of the bigotry among themselves 
toward Japanese and Chinese Americans. Many people of 
the South reciprocate in kind. Citizens of both sections are 
then apt to indict New England for anti-Semitism. 

We have I'eached the point in our national develop- 
ment, however, where we can no longer remain indifferent as 
individuals to the minority groups in our midst. In the fii-st 
place, they present a challenge to the sincerity of our pro- 
fessed beliefs. Second, we see more clearly ever}' day that 
their welfare is important to the nation as a whole; that 
their health, prosperity, and freedom are protections to all. 
Disease and poverty have no respect for social status. Each 
gain in economic security by a minority makes each of us 
more secure in his job ; each gain in free speech and religion 
erects higher about us all the .bulwarks against persecution 
by the intolerant. 




Tlie ChalKnge of Ilcligioiw Minorities 

Uc have noted that n dcaire for rtligiotis freedom lured 
manv settlers from Lurojie during the enrl^ jenrs of the 
rolonifll Era l^rU America took lU religion scnomly if 
not tolcnnth It wqh metitalile that the clmrch should af- 
ford the earliest examples of mtolcrnncc As indicated m 
the prccctling chapter, the colonial orthodox dcsjwratcK 
fouglil against uni'crual religious frwiom Such liberals as 
Anne Hutchinson and Ilogcr \\illiams tierc persecuted 
Man\ colonists opposed aitUerjual vigor each and every sect 
different from their own U itncNS the recurring attacks upon 
Catholics, Ilws, and mmorily l*roteslaMt groups, the active 
suppression of Umversatists, Deists, and others 

Nor has intolerance of rehpous imnoritic* entirely dis- 
appeared lodaj \a.\ us discuss bneflv a f evr of such groups 
iehovah's Witnesses, About sixty years ago there ong- 
mated in the United States a religious association known as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses Its present mcmliership m this country 
IS estimated at half a million ^icrsoiis '1 lie mlcmational as- 
sociation numlicrs several tmUions and extends throughout 
most of the English-speaking countries 

No minority religious group lias raised so many contro- 
versial issues for many decades 'riiemseUes intolerant of 
other denominations, they have been very aggressive in their 
methods of propaganda They have Ijccn involved continu- 
ously m a struggle to defend tticmsclvcs against mob vuo- 
lence, expulsion from public achoofs, and legal prosecution 
The Second IVorld \\ ar intensified the conflict between their 
religious principles and the requirements of the law Tlicir 
refusal to participate directly in the war and to salute the 
flag served to heighten popuW prejudice 

Mob violence r-n-hnlj] liif l—hinii^in 1940 Numerous 
instances might Witnesses 
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were beaten, kidnapped, and illegally impidsoned. Notable 
examples of mob action occurred in Arkansas, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Texas, and other 
states. 

What are the reasons for such severe and widespread per- 
secution.? What is the nature of the fundamental religious 
belief of this sect that it arouses antagonism? 

Certain cardinal principles of Jehovah’s Witnesses can be 
stated briefly. First, members of this sect contend that they 
owe allegiance to God above all. Their attitude toward gov- 
ernment is obedience to all laws which are in harmony with 
their devotion to God. The}' reserve tlie right to ignore laws 
which, according to their creed, conflict with God’s law. They 
take literally the Biblical injunction which states, “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me. Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image . . . ; thou shalt not bow do^Mi 
thyself to them nor serve them; for I thy Lord am a jealous 
God visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generations of them that hate me.” 
This quotation forms the basis for the refusal of the Wit- 
nesses to salute the flag. They “respect the flag of the iJnited 
States and acknowledge it as a symbol of freedom and 
justice for all.” The}' “pledge allegiance and obedience to 
all the laws of the United States that are consistent with 
God’s law as set forth in the Bible.”^ But thousands continue 
in their refusal to salute the flag, contending that respect 
due the symbol of their country is not to be confused with 
devotion to God. 

The issue has been sharpest in small communities, where 
the pressure for conformity is strong. In many cases chil- 
dren have been expelled from school. In othei’S parents have 
been prosecuted and children called before courts. 

®Fram the pledge of respect and allegiance. Quoted in Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and the War. Bulletin of American Civil Liberties Union. New York, 19t3, 
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Several notable court decisions hove had a bearing on this 
problem In lOil the Supreme Courts of Massachusetts and 
New Hampslure decided that child offenders could not be 
committed to reform school In 1942 the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court declared that parents could not be prosecuted 
because their children rcloswl to salute the flag Altliough 
the United States Supreme Court rendered a decision* in 
1940 to the effect that school officials might require flag 
saluting as a part of school attendance, it later declared 
itself to be in error The statement, subscribed to bj a 
majorit\ of the Court is of sufficient importance to quote 
Since we joined in llic opinion in the Gobitis case, we 
think thu 18 an appropnate oceasion'lo slate that we now be- 
lieve that it was also wrongW decid«.(l Certainly our democratic 
form of government functioning under the historic Bill of 
Rights has a high respoosibihty to accommodate itself to the 
religious views of minorities, however unpopular and unortho- 
dox those Views may be ' 

In 1942 Congress passed a law declaring that full respect 
for the flag may be shown by civilians by merely standing 
at attention when the pledge is given Most sebooh conform 
to the definition as stated by Congress and the issue appears 
to be settled 

Another point of controversy is the refusal of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses to serve in the armed forces of the nation Al- 
though many accept noncombatant service, great numbers 
refuse any form of participation Several hundred (more 
than any other religious group) served prison sentences be- 
cause of thvir refusal to yoin the armed forces during the 
Second World War Witnesses r^ard themselves as neutral 
in all quarrels between nations Claiming allegiance to God, 
their principles will permit them to fight in His cause alone 

•‘VlmeriviUe r» Gobitu 

-■Quoted in Jtharat , , ll Ifueeee* nd file irnr (.ee note 3) p 30 
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All man-made laws, all governmental regulations, all sjnn- 
bols and causes are secondary to this covenant. 

Other Religious Minorities. Several other religious groups 
have suffered in varying degree from the will of the ma- 
jority at various times. Chief among these are the INIorinons. 

The relation of the iMormon minority to the demands of 
American societ}' can best be described b}^ the word, “accom- 
modation.” During the entire existence of the IMormon 
church, it has adjusted to the demands of the occasion and 
accommodated itself to changing circumstances. Its migra- 
tion to Missouri, then to Illinois, and finally to Utah, all 
were attempts to survive through retreat from contact with 
its enemies. The Mormon settlement in Utah found itself in 
open rebellion against federal authority soon after the Civil 
War. Themselves accused of the occasional arbitrary use of 
power, the IMormon people have nevertheless suffered most 
severe persecution. 

In like manner, persecution of the Quakers has stained 
many pages of American history. During the Colonial pe- 
riod, they and other religious minorities often were treated 
as “an unreasonable and turbulent sort of people.” The first 
draft for compulsory military service at the time of the Civil 
War made no exemption on the grounds of conscience. Many 
Quakers were forced irrto tire service regardless of their op- 
position to conscription. Tolerant and peace-loving, the 
Quakers, also, have accommodated themselves to changing 
social conditions. Through their dogged determiiration to 
adhere to their religious principles and bj' their many deeds 
of mercy in periods of conflict, they have virtually forced 
recognition of Christian pacifism in the United States. 

The Role of Political Minorities 

It is evident that the “two-party system” is firmly en- 
trenched in the United States. Minor parties* have been 
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numerous but usualU sborl-luc*! Thej have ne^ef elected a 
President, but have had frequent and effective representa- 
liotv m Congress and in the various state legislatures 

The Services of Political Minorities Minority parties, 
however, have tverci^ed an important influence on American 
political thought They frequently have brought before the 
public issuer which both major parties have sought to evade 
Again and again, the-y have focused attention on neglected 
evih and nttded reforms Iifanj progressive measures have 
been wiittcn into the law because of the octivitj of mmonly 
champions The graduated income tax, social welfare service, 
antitru't legislation, the initiative, referendum, and recall 
exist today partly because of the earlier aggressiveness of 
imnontv groups The postal savings banVs, direct election of 
United States Senators, the eight-hour workday, child-labor 
laws, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, and wom- 
en’s suffrage wore vigorously championed \a agitation, car- 
ried on by Socialists and Populists some seventy -five years 
ago Indeed, it would be difBcult to find any recently adopted 
reform which was not sponsored earlier by some minority 
political parly 

Blany persons contend that differences between the two 
major parties are superficial They believe that both the 
Democratic and Republican parlies have so often modified 
their stands on national issues that there has been little 
consistency m their principles Neither favors any genuinely 
fundamental reform It has been the role of the minority 
parlies to protest social ills and to demand reform Their 
serv ice has been to force into the open those issues which turn 
upon human life and welfare They have been responsible in 
some measure for much of the reform accomplished by first 
one and then the other of the major parties 

Some of the most influential minor parties of the past two 
generations students will recall The Populists of 1892 and 
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the Progressives of 1912 and 1924 attracted a large vote. 
The Socialists have been active in American politics for over 
fifty years. The Prohibitionists have had some influence from 
time to time and the Communists were active in the 1930’s. 

' Recently we have had such groups as the Liberal Party, the 
American Commonwealth Party, and- the American Labor 
Part}’’, largely local and regional in influence. 

Difficulties Faced by Minority Parties. Of late years 
there has been a noticeable lack of enthusiasm for third-party 
movements. Whether by design or coincidence, one law after 
another has been passed in the states to tlirow obstacles in 
the way of minority parties. Men and women who under- 
stand the importance of such “parties of protest and reform” 
view these developments with growing concern. 

Problems confronting minority groups in the field of 
politics are twofold. First, is the hesitation people have in 
associating themselves Avith a minor party. The two-party 
system is so much a part of American political thought that 
citizens do not readily yield membership in- either of the 
major parties. It is argued, Avitb much truth, that the exist- 
ence of several minor parties tends to destroy political unity 
and party responsibility. It is popularly believed that a vote 
cast for a minority candidate is “thrown awa}^” and that 
a vote so cast exposes one to the ridicule and suspicion of 
his fellow citizens. Unless, therefore, a party has either a 
compelling issue or a colorful personality around which to 
build, it has difficulty arousing Avidespread interest. 

A second obstacle serves as a more concrete threat to the 
life of minority movements. By passing ncAV legislation and 
rigidly enforcing old laws, state after state has hindered 
minor party actmty. Constitutional^ every qualified citizen 
has the right to vote. There is, hoAA'ever, no constitutional 
guarantee to a party of a place on the ballot. It is clear, 
therefore, that if a partj' is kept off the ballot, its members 
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must ^ole for a candidate other tlian tlicir real choice Man^ 
people coniidtr this a dcpruntioo of the right of the ballot 

There are two mctliods hj which a political part^ jna^ 
place its candidates on the Imllot lathc ^anous states (1) 
h\ polling a lertain projiorlion of rotes at tlie precethng 
election, and (2) by filing petitions bearing a prescribed 
number of signatures In some states the first method re- 
quires as high as 10 percent of the total sotes cast at the 
next preceding ckction Where the second method is used, 
sexcral difficulties jirescnl themsclses Xol only must a sjieci- 
fifd number of signatures appear on the petition, but the 
petition must meet other standards as w ell In some states 
it mu^l represent all counties within the slate In others llie 
signer must swear that he will ^otc for the nominee named 
in the petition In still others a sotor may not sign a petition 
if he has h« n a member of another party within a certain 
specified time 

Such restrictions ore defended as serxing good purposes 
They simplify the ballot ond a'oid. “fly-by-night" party 
moi ctnents The high hurdles they ha\ e set up, how e\ cr, hai e 
produced som* cunous results In 1918, for example, the 
Republican party was barred from tlic 1 lorida ballot because 
it had not polled the necessary 5 percent of the lotcs m the 
preceding election In 1938 another state depnicd a minor 
party of a place on the ballot although its. petition had been 
signed by more than 25,000 cilitetis It had failed to get two 
hundred signatures from each county in tlie slate* 

If we recognize the importance of minority parlies in 
American democracy, it is well to be aware of the difficulties 
against which they contend Party machinery in any one 
state is usually >ery complex 'When these difficulties are 
multiplied forty-eight limes the obstacles ore really tre- 
mendous Many Americam tfimh of democracy as being a 
way of life to which freedom of expression is essential They 
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believe in a political democracy in which minority groups 
possess unhampered freedoni in formulating policies and in 
carrying them to the electorate. They fear the smoldering, 
grumblings of suppressed minorities, contending that the- 
most effective safety valve for discontent is free and open 
discussion. In short, they believe that treatment of minority 
political groups constitutes one test of the sincerity of our 
professed belief in liberty. 

The Test of Racial Minorities 

The American Negro. No minority group in the United 
States has suffered greater discrimination than the Negro. 
Man}' controversies have raged around his role— social, po- 
litical, and economic— in American life. 

The Negro population forms one of the largest of our 
minority groups. Numbering over 12,000,000, Negroes con- 
stitute nearly 10 percent of our total population. They are 
distributed rather unevenly over the nation as shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Distribtidion of Negro Population 
Compiled from Government Census Reports 


Section 

Population 

Population 

Percent of In- 


1930 

1940 

crease 1930-40 

United States 

11,891,143 

12,865,518 

8.2 

New England 

94,086 

101,509 

8.0 

Middle Atlantic 

1,052,899 

1,268,366 

20.5 

East North Central 

930,450 

1,069,326 

15.0 

West North Central 

331,784 

350,992 

5.8 

Soutli Atlantic 

4,421,388 

4,698,863 

6.3 

East South Central 

2,658,238 

2,780,635 

4.6 

West South Central 

2, 281', 951 

2,425,121 

6.3 

Mountain 

30,225 

36,411 

20.5 

Pacific 

90,122 

134,296 

49.0 
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Spurred by the demands of the First and Second "World 
Wars, Nfgroes migrated from the South to \arious parts of 
the nation As shown in the table, the greatest relative in- 
creases in Negro population occurred in the Middle Atlantic, 
East North Central, Mountain, and Pacific states Sections 
of our cQuntrj which had had little contact with the Negro 
suddenly found thcinsehcs facing the problem? of assimila- 
tion Students ha' e studied for a long time the Negro ques- 
tion m the South, bul only in recent decades have they had 
the opportunity to witness at first hand the adjustments 
ntcesbary on the part of both the white and the blach. popu- 
lations when they are thrown together in the industrial 
centers of the North and West Today most states of the 
nation face the need for a serious and intelligent study of 
the Negro mmont j and its place m a democratic w ay of life 
Such studies should be undertahen with the idea of acting 
on tlie programs formed, not merely talking about tliem 

It is unnecessary to relate in detail the history of the 
Negro minority Eighty-five years ago the Ntgro was a 
slave devoid of the civnl rights accorded citizens of that day 
Students know of his very gradual progress in gaming civil 
liberties His freedom from slavery won during the Civil 
War, he vvas granted citizenship and the privileges of the 
ballot 

Notwitlistandmg the clear-cut intentions of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments, full free- 
dom for the Negro has not been forthcoming It is the con- 
tention of those who argue that the Negro is the victim of 
discrimination that his ngliis to the ballot have been abridged 
by intimidation and the use of physical force Property re- 
strictions, poll-tax requirements, educational tests, and other 
instruments Imve applied with special force to tlic Negro 

We are reminded, too, that the Negro has betn barred 
from many skilled occupations and usually from trade-union 
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membership. Socially he has been quarantined, by restricted 
dwelling areas and limited opportunities for recreation. In- 
adequate educational facilities have retarded his progress 
in most sections of the countr}'. The Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act of the Second World War opened many war in- 
dustries to the Negro but did not entirely end discrimination. 
During the same war period some branches of military seiwice 
were closed to Negro enlistment. So keen was the resentment 
among the Negroes that a slogan was coined, “Double-V*’ 
for victoi-y abroad and for victory at home. 

Opponents of racial equality in industry and politics some- 
times contend that the low natural endowment of the Negro 
renders him incapable of any but the smallest contribution 
to societj’. They point to his social and economic backward- 
ness as e\’idence of his inability to make “progress.” Many 
such persons believe in the doctrine of “white supremacy,” 
that a paternalistic white majority knows what is best for 
the Negro. Such theorists prefer to relegate the black man 
to the unskilled, low-wage occupations and to segregate 
him socially. 

Growing numbers, however, have expressed concern over 
this attitude toward the Negro minority. They insist that 
true democratic ideals apply to all, regardless of race, color, 
or creed. They point out the inconsistency of professing a 
belief in democratic ideals while one-tenth of our population 
suffers multiple inequalities. These people question the belief 
that all Negroes lack' ability. Citing such leaders as Booker 
T. Washington, George Washington Carver, W. E. B. Du 
Bois, and scores of others, they contend that restricted eco- 
nomic and educational opportunities are the chief obstacles 
to Negro development. 

These liberals vigorously denounce the doctrine of “white 
supremacy,” claiming that it violates the fundamental con- 
cept of democratic cquality^. In the first place, they charge 
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that th** white-suprcinao aigumcnt stems from the Ilecon- 
btruction period lathcT tU&n from rat-ial doctrines os such 
They explain that the suppression of Negro rights is in- 
dirPcUj a result of the bigotry shemn bj iiorthim zealots 
toward southern whites during the dais of Reconstruction 
The doctrine of white supremaej is, then, a rationalization 
of other (cars and prejudices The attitude of those siho 
speah for equality of opportunity was cogently stated hy 
Wendell L WdlkiP when he said, “The attitude of the white 
citizens of this country toward the Negroes has undeniably 
had some of tlie unloicly characteristics of an alien im- 
perialism, a smug racial supenontj, a willingness to exploit 
an unprotected people ”* 

U IS evident that many people rccognixe that the vrcl- 
fare of the Negro, or any other minority group for tliat 
matter, is the concern of all groups Id recent years there 
has been increasing cooperation between leaders of the 
white and the black races with a mcw to joint action Aided 
hy the generosity of while philanlliropists, but largely by 
their own efforts, the Negron have done much to improie 
their situation Such schools as Tuskegee, Fisk, Howard, 
and Hampton haie trained hundreds of Negro leaders who 
hasc distinguished themselves in the fields of medicine, teach- 
ing, agriculture, business, and the fine arts hlilhons of 
dollars have been contributed to Negro education by such 
agencies as the Peabody Fund, tlw Jeanes-Slatcr Fund, the 
Rosenwald Fund, and the General Education Board 

The Japanese-Amencan la 1940 there were 126 9^7 
Japanese living in the United States Of this number roughly 
one-third were Issci, alien immigrants forbidden by law to 
become citizens of the United States The remaining two- 
thirds were Nisei and Sansei The Nisei are the second gen- 

«Mi*WilliaiDS, Carey Dfolbtrr Vudtr tie (Stin Llltle JlroVi-n and Co-. 
1913, p 7 
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oration, American-born Japanese; the Sansei are the tliird 
generation. The latter two groups are American citizens by 
bii-th. Since few Japanese have entered the United States 
since 1907, and none at all, legally, since 1924, the Issei 
group of 1940 -was made up of people in the middle and older 
age groups. The Nisei ranged in age from infants to young 
parents. 

Both alien Japanese and Japanese- Americans had long 
been the objects of agitation and discrimination on the Pa- 
cific Coast, where the}' were heavily concentrated. It was 
charged that they worked for low wages, maintained a low 
standard of living, and could not be assimilated to Araericant 
customs. In vain the less prejudiced argued that the vast 
majority of Japanese were obviously “good Americans.” It 
was pointed out that they adopted American customs and 
clothing, eagerly sent their children to school, and even be- 
came active Christians in large numbers. They were law- 
abiding and stayed off the public relief roles. But the voices 
of tolerance could prevail only at intervals against sensa- 
tional newspapers and those demagogues who wished to pro- 
mote their personal fortunes by appeals to prejudice. The 
problem was complicated by the tendency of some thought- 
less persons to blame American-born citizens of Japanese 
ancestry, few of whom had ever been out of the United States,, 
for the aggressiveness of the Japanese army and navy in 
the Par East. 

The Pearl Harbor incident on December 7, 1941, fanned 
this long smoldering situation into flame. Certain newspapers, 
radio commentators, and ambitious office seekers began to 
whip up public sentiment within a few weeks. Exaggerated 
or. unfounded rumors of espionage and sabotage spread rap- 
idly. With an eye to 'some 200 million dollars’ worth of 
Japanese property and the elimination of competition, there 
were those who deliberately encouraged agitation. As far as 
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the Pacific Coast was concerned, at least, it soon became ap- 
parent that Gerraau-Amencans, who had borne the stigma 
of “racial degencracj” in Die First orld War, were to be 
spared a second ordeal as denunciation centered on the 
Japanese 

On the basis of an eieculixe order issued b 3 the President 
on Februarv 19, 1912, the military authorities esacuated 
persons of Japanese ahtcslr> from the coastal states The 
original intention was niereU to more such persons inland, 
but as tlie procedure dei doped, it was decided to confine 
them in “relocation center,” located in ArVansas, Atixona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Wjommg Bj No- 
vember of 1912 some 110,000 persons had been thus con- 
fined Over 70,000 of this number were citizens of the United 
Stales 

This policy raised questions of cml liberty and simple 
humanitanamsm which hare been the center of restrained 
but intense debate since Defenders of the procedure claimed 
“military necessity” Tlicy stated, quite truthfully, thal the 
military authorities did not know at first but that insasion 
was imminent Furthtrmore, it was believed that the move 
served to protect the evacuees themselves from possible mob 
violence The constitutionalitj of the move could not be 
questioned, it was argued, since it was based upon a dele- 
gation of power bj Congress to the President True, the 
evacuees were denied individual Jieanngs as to their guilt or 
loyalty and were held behind barbed wire under military 
guard But the Army and the War Relocation Authority 
made a detennmed effort to guard their cml rights once 
they were m camp They were permitted to hold meetings, 
publish newspapers, and ewrcise freedom of religious wor- 
ship Schools were maintained for the children and wages 
were paid to those adults who could be employed Several 
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thousand were released for work or for i-elocation outside of 
centers as soon as the move was feasible. 

Those who are critical of this whole procedui'e usually 
have nothing but praise for the efficient and kindly way that 
the program was, carried on b}’ the War Relocation Author- 
ity and the Army authorities. Their criticisms are directed, 
rather, at the policj" involved. If, say they, one minority 
group of 70,000 or more citizens can be taken into “pro- 
tective custody” upon presidential order and without in- 
dividual hearings, Avhy is it not possible for any other mi- 
nority group to be given the same treatment in times of 
future crisis and hysteria? Doesn’t the fact that 110,000 
Japanese were interned and over a million Italians, Hun- 
garians, and Germans left free indicate that the real basis 
for the action was race prejudice, whatever specious ration- 
alizations may be made? There "was no question of actual 
danger involved, as the federal authorities had kept all dan- 
gerous aliens under observation for several ji^ears and they 
w’ere taken into custody quickly after hostilities began. Fur- 
thermore, it is added, the humiliation, injustice, and threats 
to health and welfare involved caniiot be denied. Even the 
property loss, though less important than the human prob- 
lems involved, probably amounted to over one-half the total 
value of the holdings of the Japanese and the Japanese- 
Americans. 

Various events soon led public excitement to subside. 
Christian church congregations cooperated -with Japanese 
in many ways to prevent such suffering and property loss 
as could be avoided, while church and civic leaders W'ho felt 
so inclined openly expressed their misgivings about the poliejr 
of internment. Militar)^ authorities stated that rumors of 
sabotage in Hawaii, w’here over one-third of the population 
is Japanese, were totally unfounded. When certain branches 
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of military serMce were nopenetl to Japanese, tlic latter 
provided more than thiir proportionate number of soldiers 
“Race baitinw’’ subsided to sucli an extent in tlie West that 
a “Japanese exclusion” measure initiated in California faded 
to jret enough signatures to place it on tlie 1944 ballot 
Early m 19i5 Tapamse of ]iiaved loyalty were permitted 
to return to the Paci6e Coast When Japanese families were 
resettled in Urge numbers in Tanous parts of the country, 
thov met less antagonism from the public than the authori- 
tiei hsd feared 

A number of ia‘<uc3 on larious phases of the internment 
program were brought before the courts during 1944, but 
the decisions giien wore contradictory and inconclusne A 
majontj of the Supreme Court was apparently reluctant 
to maVe sweeping decisions m war time It is probable that 
the decisions eventually made on these eases will amplify and 
interpret various phases of the Bill of Rights In further 
pursuance of the justice which Americans demand, various 
person* liaic proposed that post-war commissions be estab- 
lished as a first step in compensating former cx&cueca for 
unnecessary losses sustained All of these developments gi'e 
promise that tins difficult problem wnll be dealt with in such 
manner hereafter that democratic gams will result 

The Chinese-Amcrican The history of the Chinese mi~ 
nority in tlie United Stales parallels in some ways that of 
the Japanese Although fewer in number at present, the 
Chinese, also, have settled largely along the Pacific Coast Of 
the 77,000 Chinese now in this country, over half are found 
in California Chinese labor was barred from the United 
States after 1882, and the provisions of the Act of 1924 
applied to them, as to all other Orientals Many thousand 
Chinese have left the United States m recent decadts 

In the middle years of the nineteenth centuiy the Chinese 
Were welcomed because of the need for cheap labor However, 
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as the' labor market became glutted and as the numbers of 
Chinese increased, this welcome cooled. Thej' became the ob- 
jects of persecution and suffered much the same discrimina- 
tion that later was visited upon the Japanese. The Chinese 
eventualh' adjusted to their minorit}" status and afforded 
less competition to white labor. So complaccnth’ have they 
accepted their economic and social role that little friction 
exists between them and the white population -of today. 

Such, however, has not alwa3-s been the case. Until about 
a generation ago, the life of the Chinese-Ainerican could be 
described in terms of forced labor, fanatical intolerance, 
and murder. It is no compliment to the Americans of that 
period that the Cliincse were forced to accept their low eco- 
nomic status. Brought to America and exploited by powerful 
industrial interests, the Cliinese soon learned that thej' were 
unwanted ns competitors in the labor mai-ket. As has been 
so often the case, violent persecution of this minoritj^ ceased 
only when the}' withdrew from economic competition. 

While China fought as our ally during the Second World 
War, Congress felt impelled to repeal the Chinese exclusion 
acts, to place Cliinese immigrants on a quota basis, and to 
permit Chinese residents to become American citizens. This 
act of justice must not blind us to the fact, however, that 
the Chinese minority is yet ivithout many of the usual privi- 
leges of democratic society. Vocational discrimination, social 
segregation, and political neglect are a part of the Chinese- 
American’s lot. 

The Mexicans. With the possible exception of the Negro, 
the Mexican minority is the most suppressed and isolated 
of all such groups. Certainly it is one of the largest, num- 
bering over one and a half million in Mexicans are 

more numerous in the states of the Southwest— Texas, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and Arizona— than elsewhere. There 
they find employment chiefly in agricultural pursuits, such 
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as cultisation of cotton, citrns fruits, or vegetables, and the 
grazing of stock 

In a government report,^ David J Saposs declared that 
the Mexicans constitute probably the most submerged and 
destitute group in the Lnitcd States This and other reports 
indicate that tlie public relief late is high among Mexicans 
and uianiplovioent is frequent lllileracv prevents job pro- 
motion, oraplovmcnt thus being limited to low-wage unskilled 
Hoik Malnutrition, disease, and dclinquencj arc prevalent 
in Mexican settlements Often living in cultural isolation, 
Mexicans are disci iminated against on the job, m the school, 
an'l in sociil and recreational fields 
No one cause explains the failure of the Mexicans to ad- 
just to then American surroundings Several contributing 
factors aic recognized bj those who study the problem Chief 
among the icivonv most often divcusscd are tlie economic and 
cultural backgrounds of the group The nmjontj arc of 
Spanish'Indian inheritance, with a rather meager ami primi- 
tive culture Thej aic, it is claimed, unable to cope with the 
high standards and material progress found in the United 
States Unticcd to cntci this counlrj to join a pool of cheap 
labor, they are given hllle opportunitj to improve them- 
selves Tliej are held at subsistence wages and exploited bj 
those who gain from their labor 

Retention of tlieir own language forms another obstacle 
to lUe assimvlatvou of ‘Dtlcxicaux Ise e. gretet, Rvajoevky of ilveic 
homes, Spanish is tlie language spoken And finally, it is 
Saul frequently that a venous problem exists in the attitudes 
which the Mexicans develop as a result of the treatment 
they receive Discrimination foiccs them from the school, into 
unskilled fields of work, and from the public playground 
The result is hopelessness and lack of interest m local proh- 
lems This lack ol a sense of “belonging" sometimes flares 
iRrport On retldfnt Latin American prtAIem,, lyp'scripl, April 3, 1912 
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into open gftng«teri'>m, as e\iilcnced b\ the so^allcd “Zoot 
Suit Riots” of the carK 1940’s 

It IS often charged th it apccial interests v. ithm the United 
Slates ha\e emouraged tlie migration of ilexicans to tins 
country m ordei to lia' c a hug*, pool of unskilled laborers 
Certain that our luitnt-born laborers do not v.elcome their 
MtMcan coinjiclitois* cnlics ttcliese industry, patticularlj 
the railroads and h rge corporation farms, to be the sole 
benefactors I lic\ aigue tliat the presence of a semi-ein* 
pIo\ed Lod^ of Mexicans, partialU supported at public 
cxpLii'-e, constitutes a form of subsidj to these fasored in- 
dustries CertoinU it n true that our laboring population 
rcniams cool to this uninvited competition As is the case of 
the Ntgio and the Oncntal, the Mexican has been tolerated 
onh as long as h« has accommodated himself to a low eco- 
nomic status Friction results and intolerance magnifies when 
he attempts to rise m the economic scale 

Understanding Attitudes Toward Race 

Causes of Race Bigotry Race prejudice springs from a 
sanets of causes Probably the oldest is suspicion of people 
who compare unfavorably to ourselves when measured by 
our own standards We tend to distrust people v\e do not 
hnow They seem queer, they dress differently, their customs 
are peculiar, or their physical features are different from 
OUTS Everywhere we use the standards of our own people 
to judge others Plain ignorance about others is one of the 
basic causes of race bigotry 

Another cause of race bigotry today is probably the 
lack of security felt among the people of all nations One 
group fears the pobtical power of another, weak nations 
fear strong nations, the poor fear the wealthy, and the 
wealthy fear the poor Just as wars of aggression were once 
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fought in the name of religion, so have they been fought in 
the “cause” of “racial superiority.” When mass fear sweeps 
a people, a scapegoat is needed bj' frightened authorities. 
Too often “race” persecution becomes the issue. Failing to 
discover the real cause of their fear, people turn their hatred 
upon some “inferior race.” Men can be, and often have been, 
whipped into an irrational frenzy over the “race problem” 
onl}^ to remain utterly ignorant of the actual causes of their 
poverty and discontent. 

Race bigotry is an unreasonable belief in the superiority 
of one’s own race. It rests upon mj'thology rather than scien- 
tific fact and feeds the emotional appetites of people who 
hunt for a scapegoat. Many times national and racial leaders 
have fired their people to action through appeals to racial 
intolerance. The Nazi docti-ine of “Nordic superiority,” the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan in our o\vn country, and such 
movements as “Asia for Asiatics” and “America for Ameri- 
cans” are examples. Hate is the motivating force to violent 
action, and a people can most easily be made to hate those 
forces about which they know the least. How often have 
religious groups crusaded against other religions simply be- 
cause they did not understand them ! How often has nation 
mobilized against nation because of vague and irrational 
fear of things it did not comprehend ! How, often have ma- 
jorities persecuted minority groups because the}”^ were the 
most tangible and helpless objects upon which their wrath 
could be vented ! 

Modern Science and Race Mythology. The dictionary 
defines “race” as being “a people of the same stock, breed, 
or lineage, having common characteristics.” No word in the 
English language is more often used inaccuratel}^. The most 
usual mistake is to confuse “race” with “nationality.” 

As the explorers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
traveled the distant quarters of the globe, they encountered 
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matiA strange jKoplc At \cast llie) »crc connnkml strange 
alien judgwl In I uropenn slaniUwU Tlic% were promplU 
labeled ns incnibcrs of a groat nuin^ dilTercnl races 'TIwjt 
“ race” a as determined largiU In sWin color, with some 
attention to licnd slmpc, hair Uxturc, height, and other 
plnsitnl cliariRtorwtK', llie classiriention was unscientific 
imt strMcl the purpose of the daj 

AlHmugh popular misuse of the term “race” continues 
tixHs, much more is kiiuan nhout the sanous jieoplcs of 
tilt world Modern »ciimc has thrown light on racial de* 
sclopimtit Till three pninarj races of the world base liccn 
classihcd ns (t) Caucasian, (2) Negroid, and (ft) Mon* 
goloid rhese arc hroken down into scseral sulxlisisions 
Scientists hase CMdcncc that carlt man migrated exten* 
siscl\ over the world Tlie process was slow, but as groups 
moied farther and farther apart, thej dcxclopctl difTtrenccs 
m custoiw, language, and c\cn physical chamctenslics 
Latir these groups mliscosered one nnotlicr Tlie surge of 
the lluns from Asia and the extension of Die Jloman Em* 
piro, the Mohammedan eonquest of North Africa and the 
Norman insasion of Ungland, the Crusades and the Noyages 
of Columbus, Marco Polo, and others all tended to rcacquaml 
the peoples of the world with one another The gradual 
merging of sanous peoples resulted m intermarriage and 
the bieaVmg down of “taemV’ differences AU of these fac- 
tors, scientists bthese, render questionahlc the theory of 
racial purity Most of tlie peoples commonly referred to ns 
of different races today really differ in nationality’ or cul- 
ture, not in race 

Statements are made frequently that racial superiority is 
proved by the outstanding nccomphshmcnts of the white 
race Supporters of this thonglit point to the gnat material 
progress of Caucasian peoples TCicy talk about modem in- 
vention and social progress in which the white race has as- 
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sumed dominant leadership. They are inclined to forget, 
however, that the machine age is short indeed when com- 
pared with the centuries of -world liistory preceding it. They 
overlook the fact that Negro groups in Africa fashioned 
iron tools and wove fine cloth while the Caucasians of Europe 
lived in a state of barbarism. The}’^ ignore the fact, also, 
that the civilizations of Babjdon and Egypt flourished and 
died -n'hile Europeans lived as rude stone-age primitives. 
They overlook the Aztec state which Cortez found in Mexico 
and the great civilization of China which predated the prog- 
ress of Europe. 

It has often been claimed that Caucasians are uniformly 
of higher intelligence than other races. Again, however, it 
should be noted that the differences in intelligence indicated 
by tests, the only means of measuring, may be due to en- 
■vironment more largely than to inherited abilities. Army 
tests made during the First World War revealed that, -while 
Negroes made test scores lower than those of the whites, the 
results were due partially to educational facilities. In some 
cases northern Negroes excelled poor southern whites. Sci- 
entists rather uniformly agree that the differences in per- 
formance were not between North and South nor between 
white and black. The scores varied in direct relation to eco- 
nomic and educational opportunities.® 

The Eyes of the World. The Second World War has 
made many Americans aware that our treatment of minori- 
ties is more than a local problem, more even than a national 
problem. Looked at from a world viewpoint, Christians are 
decidedly a minority sect. The ^Yhite race is outnumbered 
almost two to one by the colored peoples. Our type of po- 

/ 

®The accuracy of intelligence tests such as those used in the Army is an 
open question. They provide only a rough estimate of capabilities, and 
scores made on them are very much influenced by education. Educators 
agree only that they measure nbilits’’ to do the specific tasks set up in the 
test. 
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litical institution exists onlj in a limitctl nrcn Our notions 
of Iasi, pTOpcrl>, labor, and finance arc bj no means uni- 
vers-ally shared We ha\e come to realize for the first time 
that in a world which is rapidly “shnnUng” we of llie United 
States are a minontj people It may well be that ns time 
goes on our chances for sursnal will be determined more by 
the good will we can cultuatc than by tire force we con 
muster As world-wide industry and trade increase, the “baeV- 
ward'* peoples can exploit their own resources and manufac- 
ture their own armaments Their preponderance of man- 
power gives us cause for reflection 

The United States is now especially well regarded through- 
out the world Tor a century and a half our institutions 
have 8\mbolizcd freedom and tolerance In both the First 
and Second World Itars wc dcilarcd our belief that our 
ideals apply to all mankind Wc have been lavish m deeds of 
generosity It u but natural that the eyes of the world should 
be upon us Realizing this, those cntics who make us uncom- 
fortable by stating truth point out tliat we must put our 
house m order It is not probable that we can limit freedom 
and deal arbitrarily with minorities without sacrificing the 
respect which we have gamed We shall have more to say 
of this subject later in the book 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1 There »s a well known Latin quotation which states, “Ihe 
l-oice of the People Is the Voice of God ” By what process 
of reasoning might this conclusion have been reached? 
What bearing does the idea have on. majority control? 

2 It has been said that the Supreme Court follows the elec- 
tion returns Is this statement justified? Can vou find out 
whether the present Court la made up chiefly of “liberals” 
or principally of “conservatives”? 
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3. What is meant b}’ the statement that “Differences between 
the two major parties are superficial?” Can you gh'e in- 
stances to prove or disprove this statement? It will be 
interesting, in this connection, to study the most recent 
national platforms of the two parties. 

4. What are the legal provisions in jmur state regarding a 
place on the ballot for party groups? When were these 
laws passed? How rigidly^ are they enforced? 

5. Certain states of the nation spend relatively small sums for 
education. Of this amount, tlie Negro schools receive only' 
a small portion. People who believe in equalized educational 
opportunities have made various proposals for reform. 
Wliat are some of the remedies suggested? Try to find out 
what reforms have recently been made in North Carolina 
and other states having a large Negro population. 

6. Search a few newspapers and magazines for editorials and 
articles bearing on the welfare of religious or racial mi- 
norities. Do the writers reveal a bias ? Are the articles based 
on established fact? 

7. See what information you can find in histories and ency- 
clopedias on the importation of Chinese labor to the United 
States in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

8. In what ways might “oppression by' a majority” become 
just as fatal to “progress” as “oppression by a minority”? 

9. It has been said that we seldom dislike a person whom we 
really know. What relevance does this statement have to 
racial attitudes? 

10. Americans are prone to assume that laws will remedy all 
evils, including racial, religious, and political oppression. 
Many experts in these fields, however, believe laws to be 
principally negative, and of doubtful value in creating gen- 
uine tolerance. They' urge education as the best means of 
protecting minority rights. Weigh the merits of these two 
instruments— law and education. 
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11 “Ignorance is fertile soil for prejudice ” IIow can we be 
sure that our opinions are not mere prejudice’ How can 
we be wcn-informed’ Suggest a program which you think 
your eommunitv might accept which would inform the 
public about minoritv groups 

12 Examine several American history texts Make a list of 
the minor political parlies discussed and note the issues 
upon which each party look its stand 

13 &how how “name calling’ mav be used as a means of arous- 
ing prejudice against minority groups 

14 Find out from tin. encyclopedia or IJ'orld /ffmanao the 
total number of adherents of each of the world's major 
religions Ihc total numbers of each of the three large 
racial groups in the world 

15 Whv has there been to much agitation in Puerto Jlico 
recently? How is Puerto Rico goTcrncd? Of what element* 
18 it* population composed? 
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Power 

We often hear it said that “bigness,” the '•cty fact of 
giant size, is responsible for man) of the most difficuU prob- 
lems of our time Business firms, industrial corporations, 
go^ernnlent agencies— on increasing number of these are big 
and poMcrful and sleadils are becoming more so There is 
not a so(.ial institution untouched bj this trend, whether it 
be concerned with religion, cduention, or economic produc- 
tion E\en relief agencies, such as the lied Cross, are inter- 
national m their organization and activities 
^\hat we detect here is the world-wide trend toward cen- 
trah/ation, toward bringing more and more of the activities 
of various kinds of organizations under central control We 
see evidences of this tendency all about us In trade, the 
small retailer is giving ground before giant department 
stores, mail-order iiouvcs, and chain stores In industr) , cor- 
porations chartered m one stale of the Union carr> on a 
busmevs international m scope Ilurnl newspapers are forced 
to compete mcreasmglj with metropolitan dailies, countrj 
scliools and churches morgt with larger groups in nearby 
towns and cities 

W^thm the government this trend is just as apparent as 
elsewhere Railroads, aviation, power lines, radio commum- 
cation, and other forms of economic activity, having become 
national and international m extent, are too big for state 
regulation, so federal commissions are created to do the job 
As federal aid has been extended to slate and local govern- 
mcn s, e eral power has been steadily increased At the 
same time, the state governments have enlarged their au- 
lori y a t e expense of the county and town governments 
Ihrough aupervimn of program, rdaied to business, health, 
education, and other matters requiring stateVide coopera- 
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The requirements of war hastened the centralization of 
powei* in big business and in the federal government after 
IQil. Many activities of local and state governments were 
suspended or reduced. Federal contracts for militar}'^ and 
naval supplies "were given largely to huge industries because 
these could supply goods most rapidly.^ National agencies 
took over the regulation of manpower, food, wages, prices, 
and production. 

We often arc reminded that the trend toward bigness and 
centralized power is b}' no means confined to the United 
States. It can be seen evei-ywhcre throughout the world, 
especially in those nations where industry is highly devel- 
oped. In Germany the control of industry and business -was 
highly centralized before the Nazi state took them over. 
Various writers have showm that economic trends have long 
been similar in Ital}’, Japan, Great Britain, and the United 
States. In Russia political and economic institutions are 
unified. One nation after another in Europe, Asia, and South 
America took the unifying step into dictatorship, centraliz- 
ing full economic and political power in the national govern- 
ment, before the Second World War began. 

This universal trend toward bigness and centralized con- 
trol raises grave problems. The evil is not bigness alone. 
Probably big institutions are unavoidable and even desirable 
under present conditions of communication and dependence 
upon one another. Large industries can be efficient and eco- 
nomical. They are capable of increasing the production and 
lowering the prices of man}' useful articles. Government 
agencies can do much to promote health and education, to 
prevent business depressions, and to aid the unemployed and 
the handicapped. 

^Fifty-six corporations received 76 percent of defense orders in the early 
months of the Second World War. Corey, Lewis. The Unfinished Task. 
VikinK Press, 1942, p. 41. 
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The basic problem is not bigntibS itself, ns 'we ha%c saiti, 
but how the power wluch grows out of bigness shall be used 
To centralize control centralizes power, and power nffecls 
the Uses of men, women, and children— somtlimes millions of 
them It is important then who holds the power and wliot 
use is made of it In Japan, widustrj and Imsincss ■were 
high!} centralized The\ were taken oser, m effect, bj a 
mUitarj faction bent on war Power winch might base been 
used to promote the welfare of the Japanese people sins used 
to lead them to rum Vers much the same thing took place 
in Germnnj 

In the United States the trend toward big and powerful 
business units on the one hand and centralized and powerful 
go'erarnent on the otiicr has brought about a dramatic and 
highly important three-way struggle for dominant power 
Third pattj to the struggle is the public 

Rfany sincere persons associated with giant industrial and 
financial corporations charge that the ftslcral gosemment 
IS becoming too powerful They resent the increasing super- 
vision eterctsed by gosemmeni agencies o\cr trade and 
industry Prosperous business and influential leaders of busi- 
ness are a bulwark against political tyranny, they argue 
‘Free enterprise” and “individual mitiatuc” promote pros- 
perity If government power continues to grow, we are m 
danger of a top-heavy bureaucracs, regulating c'Ory phase 
of our lues If backed l^ military power, this organization 
might develop into tyranny 

Those who fnsor centralization of government power meet 
these arguments squarely Regulation of industry and trade 
is “m the public mterest,” their say Financial and industrial 
corporations too often have shown no concern over the gen- 
eral -welfare Instead of mcreasing the production of goods 
and lowering prices to the public, they has e used their power 
to control raw materials, restrict production, and keep prices 
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high. If the masses of men are to profit fully from our scien- 
tific knowledge and industrial skill, there must be curbs on 
private greed and over-all planning of the use made of our 
natural res®urces. The depression of the 1930’s gave evi- 
dence that giant business and industry are unable to keep 
us out of trouble by following their traditional policies. 

A vitally interested third part 3 ' to this contest for power 
is the public itself. Tliis term, “the public,” refers not to a 
large unified group of people who agree in all their opinions. 
Rather, the public influence is felt through various organ- 
ized bodies, such as political parties, labor unions, coopera- 
tive societies, consumer groups, and professional associations. 
However these various groups may disagree among them- 
selves, they are beset b}’^ common questions which recur again 
and again. Is the government that our forefathers estab- 
lished to assure freedom becoming the gi-eatest enemy to 
liberty and opportunit 3 ^? Or are we menaced more directly 
by the organized greed of individuals and groups who prefer 
personal wealth to general prosperity.*’ Will some financial 
and business corporations become so big and powerful that 
the government cannot control them? Will the federal gov- 
ernment become so complex and impersonal that the public 
cannot control it? 

The Rise of Big Enterprise 

The problems and issues immlved in this contest for power 
can best be understood if we review the development of the 
conflict’s underlying cause. Tliis is to be found in the changes 
which are taking place in our economy— that is, in the ways 
that we produce and distribute the goods upon which our 
lives and welfare depend. Especially important are the 
changes in our ways of living and of making a living which 
have been under way during the past fifty or sixty years. 
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First Phase, The Rtor> of the carlj ilc%clopment of the 
Industrial Revolution is well known to cverj student His- 
tones haic pointed out how machine industry and the foc- 
torv sjstcm base changwl soaetj in Europe and the United 
Stales since about 1750 Tlie factory system lie^an m 
England, where it first affected the textile industry Soon 
the progress of science and imcntion extended the sjstcin 
into the manufacture of other artiiks Industrial deseloji- 
ment took place rapidU on the continent of Europe and in 
the United States hactorns were located near raw mate- 
rials and fuel supplies or with an eve to convenient mean* 
of shipping their products to the markets of the w orld "Work- 
ers gathered from country and town into the cities which 
grew up about the factory sites 

In the United Skates the desclopmcnt of industry was 
well under way before the Civil War and boomed rniiidh 
after that conflict ended One after another giant industries 
grew up iron and stcM, railroads, bools and shoes, moat 
packing, petroleum, foodstuffs, textiles, automobdci. elec- 
trical utilities, radio, and motion pictures Pamnng was rev- 
olutionized by machinery and Uie scientific use of fertilizers 
IVansportation needs were met first by railroads, then by 

ig ways, and in time b> a network of commercial airlines 
lelephonc and telegrapli were finally supplemented by radio 
as meam of rapid communication Factories turned out a 
of mechanical comforts and conveniences whicli the 
public bought eagerly 

S^nd Phase Before the Industrial Revolution began 
an or some time after it got under wav, business concerns 
were usually mdmdually owned or were operated as part- 
nerships But as industry grew m sire and efficiency, the old 
ways of doing business were inadequate to the demands put 
Upon em Large organizations and enormous sums of 
money were necessary to finance giant factories and to mar- 
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ket their products. The corporation form of business organ- 
ization proved so useful in meeting these needs that it ex- 
panded rapidly. 

Corporations make it possible for a large number of in- 
dividuals to unite their capital in one industry or business. 
In the United States they are “chartered” by the various 
states. A charter makes a corporation a legal person. The 
concern maj^ own and operate property, make contracts, and 
sue and be sued in the courts. Stockholders become part 
owners of the corporation, entitled to a share of future 
profits. They are usually liable for the corporation’s debts 
onl}” to the extent of their investment. 

It soon became apparent that corporation organization 
afforded great advantages for large-scale industry and trade. 
It permitted large sums of money to be brought together 
from people who lived in widely scattered areas. Shares could 
change hands easil}^, but the corporation itself could go on 
operating indefinitely regardless of its changes of owner- 
ship. Control and operation could be centralized in the hands 
of boards of directors and managers. Huge capitalization 
made it possible for industries to lower costs and reduce 
risks b}' improving equipment, specializing jobs, using sci- 
entific research, and carrying on extensive advertising. 

Giant corporations for producing and selling goods and 
financing industrial enterprise gradually came to occup}' a 
position at the ver)' center of the economj'^ of the United 
States. 1926 there were ten concerns in the nation in- 
corporated for a billion dollars or more each ; bj”^ the middle 
30’s the number had increased to twenty. Nine percent of 
the factories in the country employed *71 percent of the na- 
tion’s wage earners. A study made in 1932 of 200 corpora- 
tions revealed that 4*3 of the group had assets exceeding 
one-half billion dollars each. In 1933 the physical assets of 
the 200 largest nonfinancial corporations in the United States 
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“ constituted about 60 percent of all those held non- 
6nancial corporations, about half of the total industrial 
wealth, or about a fifth of the total national wealth 
These few corporations owned physical assets aggregating 
some 64 billions of dollars ”* At the same time 17 life-insur- 
ance companies held over 80 percent of the assets in tlus 
line of business and the 80 largest banks in the country Jicld 
OTer one-thifd of the banking assets 
Robert A Brady wrote in 194'5 


Speaking before the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, a representative of Dun and Dradstreet cited a few of the 
lietter known examples [of corporate concentration] Prom 
various governmental sources he found that the output of auto- 
mobiles was dominated to the exUol of 8C percent by three 
companies, 47 percent of the beef products business by two 
companies , 20 percent of the bread and other bakery products 
produced by three companies, fM) percent of the con output by 
three companies, iO percent of the cement by five 80 percent of 
the cigarettes by three, 78 percent of the copper by four, 95 
percent of the pUte glass by two. 61 percent of the iron ore 
by four, 60 6 percent of the steel by three, and so oa » 


Wien we consider that there are several hundred thou- 
sand business corporations, large and small, in Iht United 
btales, we realize the great power held by the relatively 
ew V, ic have grown largest So universal is the corpora- 
tion and 80 influential on our ways of life that students 
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have come to use the term “the corporate revolution.” Just 
as the machine and the factory changed many aspects of 
life a century ago, so the corporation is influencing our lives 
today. 

Characteristics of Modern Industry. During the periods 
referred to as the first and second phases of the rise of big 
enterprise, society had moved from rural simplicity to indus- 
trial complexity. Tlie first phase saw machine manufactur- 
ing and the factory system established. During the second 
phase machine industr}' continued to grow, but highl}'^ or- 
ganized and powerful business and financial systems were 
erected upon it. The Industrial Revolution began about two 
centuries ago, but the most far-reaching changes in our 
financial and industrial order have come about during the 
past seventy-five years or less. 

Perhaps the nature and problems of our present-day in- 
dustrial world Avill be best understood if we enumerate some 
of its most obvious features. 

1. Our volume of industrial production is vast and growing. 

2. This production is based increasingly on automatic ma- 
chinery and precision instruments. 

3. Science and invention play an ever-increasing part in mod- 
ern economic production. Methods are rapidly being im- 
proved. Synthetic products are becoming more numerous 
and important.^ 

4. The pursuit of profit leads to high-pressure salesmanship 
and extensive advertising. 

5. As industry becomes more highly mechanized, skilled crafts- 
manship among workers becomes relatively less important. 
More work is done by machines, less by hand. 

6. Agriculture is almost as dependent upon applied science 
and machinery as is manufacturing. 

^In 1940 there were over 2200 industrial research laboratories in the 
United States employing more than 70,000 people and spending over 300 
million dollars per year. Supplement to Fortune, December, 1942, p. 1. 
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7 The speed of eommunicalion and transportation is being 
stepped up steadily bj telegraph, radio, television, and air- 
plane, as nell as by improvements m railroads, highways, 
and motor vehicles 

8 Trade has passed from a national to an international basis 
Raw products are assembled from all parts of the world, 
and manufactured articles are transported to the most re- 
mote areas 

9 New methods of business and finance are growing up around 
expanding production and trade At the center of these new 
methods stand various forms of the giant corporation 

Business as a System of Power 

Community of Interest It has been pointed out often in 
recent years that something in the nature of a “community 
of large corporations has groan up m the United States 
That IS, these concerns have many common interests From 
200 to 250 giant corporations operate a large part of the 
nation’s industry, sell an enormous volume of its products, 
and influence the investment of its money and credit 

Some of these corporations are nonflnancial in nature, 
others financial NOnfinancial groups manufacture goods or 
sell services, such as electrical power or telephone service 
They are illustrated by the United States Steel Corporation, 
General Slotors Corporation, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and the International Harvester Company 
Tmancial groups consist of such concerns as banhs, trust 
companies, and investment houses Insurance companies, 
which provide a particular type of service, are also among 
the most influential financial institutions 

There exists today a wide separation between the owner- 
ship and the management of many of these giant corpora- 
tions Thousands of people may own stock in a concern, but 
its actual operation may be controlled by a small board of 
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directors and a paid manager. Often the stockholders are 
indifferent to management and interested only in receiving 
their share of future profits. They are quite willing to let 
a few men exercise all the voting rights within the corpora- 
tion. Sometimes, too, corporations ai-e organized with both 
voting and nonvoting stock. Those who hold the latter have 
no voice in compan}' polic}' making. By limiting the amount 
of voting stock and keeping it in the hands of a few persons, 
a corporation worth man}' millions can be completel}' con- 
trolled by a few persons on the basis of a small investment. 

Community of interest and action is promoted among 
large corporate concerns by certain methods which bind 
them loosely together. Interlocking directorates are com- 
mon. Tlie various directors of a bank, for instance, may also 
be members of the boards of directors of several industrial 
corporations. One writer states that 43 of the 300 largest 
nonfinancial corporations in the United States in 1933 had 
assets exceeding one-half billion dollars each. The forty- 
three concerns, which had thousands of stockholders, were 
controlled by 166 individuals who served as interlocking 
directors between them, ten banks, and three insurance com- 
panies.® A recent federal bulletin says, “Of the 3544 direc- 
torships on the boards of the 300 largest nonfinancial and 
50 largest financial corporations in 1935, 400 men held 
approximately a third. ... As might be expected, the ex- 
tent of the interlocking varies widely among the big com- 
panies. Twenty-five of the companies had no interlocks with 
others on the list of 350, but 151, representing nearly three- 
fourths of the assets, interlocked with three or more others 
and 10 interlocked vdth 36 or more. ... It would be too 
great a strain on human nature to expect that individuals 
holding more than one directorship would refrain from 

®Barnes, H. E. An Economic History of the Western World. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1937, p. 528. 
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carrying the mteresta of one company 0 ^er into tlicir dclih 
erations on the affairs of other corporations 

The services of large financial institutions also tend to 
bind groujis of corporations loosely together Big business 
concerns rt quire large amounts of money or credit at inter- 
vah and need help m selling their securities to the insesl- 
ing public So one or two large banks ma\ bind a dozen or 
more industrial corporations into a sort of community of 
interest 

Corporahoni aho hold the slocks and bonds ot one an- 
other Banks and insurance companm purchase a large part 
of the bonds issued by corporate business It is e%en possible 
for corporations to control one another outright The hold- 
ing company has promoted this practice, which -was for a 
time especially common among utility concerns A holding 
companj is itself a corporation formed for the purpose of 
controlling other corporations This is accomplishod bj 
owning a controlling portion of their voting stock If one 
Holding companj o»ns more than one-half the voting stock 
o sever, eorporotions, it maj be able to dictate the polices 
of all of them A fee indliiduals aho hale only a relativelj 
small investment maj thus control Iho use ot hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of properly 

A further method of unifying corporations and promot- 
ing close cooperation between them is through tho aclii.t.es 
t trade and business associations There were 2400 such 
assiKialions m the United States in 1937, including groups 
of utditie, stec companies, manufacturers’ associations. 
These gmup, vary m sue and im- 
Ll' *** promote communiU of inter- 

larmnt ™ '“>"««l«ms are dominated by the 

largest corporal, on, „th,„ particular mdnstr.e, and the 
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large corporations in turn are united loosely around banks, 
the net effect is to increase the centralization of power in 
big business. 

Abuses Laid to Corporate Power. The public has been 
made aware of the problems arising from concentration of 
the power of big business by various private studies and 
public investigations. 

In the first place, it is charged, the domination of a few 
great corporations -within each line of business and indus- 
trial enterprise stifles economic competition. While farmers 
and small business firms are obliged to compete with one 
another on prices and quality of products, big corporations 
compete only b}^ expensive advertising campaigns. So firm 
is their control that they are able to keep their prices rigid. 
When hard times come, the}' limit output and dismiss work- 
ers rather than reduce prices, thus contributing to want and 
unemployment. 

Furthermore, giant concerns are able to force many small 
businessmen to conform to big business policy. They insist 
on “price leadership” and “non-pi-ice competition,” by which 
is meant forcing aU dealers in certain products to retail 
goods at prices fixed from above. Small business and indus- 
trial firms which do not follow the “lines of policy” declared 
by big corporations or trade associations either exist on 
suffei-ance or are forced out of business. 

Periods of war or “defense preparation” further solidify 
the control of large industries. In such periods the govern- 
ment becomes the principal customer of industry. Contracts 
for the manufacture of supplies are given to the largest in- 
dustries, which in tui-n subcontract part of the business to 
small concerns. The latter thus become dependent on their 
lai’ger rivals for survival. 

The control of patents basic to macliine industry is an- 
other aid in stifling competition. The federal government 
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gronls cxc1usi\c pati»t nghts for a specified pcriwl of 
jears Corporations vihicli control patent* basic to certain 
industries arc thus able to uitlihold tbriii from possible coin* 
petitors and to use tluir control to tlctimimc liou itiucli of 
certain goods sliall lie manufactured, wbcrc it sball sell, and 
at what prices During the ear)\ montli* of the Second World 
War aniiamcnt was dilaacd Itccausc some industries which 
had more orders tiian the* could fill were unwilling to |>crniit 
the use of their jialent* b\ otber concern* winch might be- 
come {rastwar competitors’ 

Second, it is contended tlial the rise of big busines* to a 
central position in our cconuma is changing the entire na- 
ture of our propertv sistcm \l one time the sasings of 
indmduaU were inscstwl largely in land and small business 
'enlurc* I'his property was really prnnle since mdiMduaU 
had complete control of its use llul scry often tetlay 
sasings are insested in the sliarcs of corporation* Ihcse 
eencerns arc not controlled b\ tlieir owners but b> small 
group* of directors and managers 'lhc\ arc rjuasi-pubbc m 
nature, representing thousand* of storkbolder*, ten* of thou- 
wn s of employee*, and hundred* of thoiisanil* of customers 
The indnidual sharcholdirs m such senlurcs rclinijuish pn 
sate control o\er their money and Us use In effect, tlicv 
turn control oser to a few men in return for n promise of 
future profits * 

To speak of “prisatc business ” ‘private properly,” and 
indnidual mitiatnc” when alluding to the business cor- 
poration giants of texlay is absurd, U is often pointed out 
l^veryt ling these concerns <Io is of public intcresU Tbev 
affect the In es and w elfare of so man* millions of people that 
their influence almost equals that of the gosemment I’nsatc 
control 1 * removed entirely from the bands of their passne 

J™"" p kT,""’ "■* *■'" 
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owners and the only initiative required is from managers 
and directors. 

In the third place, the influence of trade and business as- 
sociations is exerted usually in the interest of big business 
control and profit, regardless of the Avelfare of other groups 
in the population, some critics claim. Such associations are 
used often as cover for organized campaigns against labor 
unions, for instance. Or millions of dollars ma}' be spent by 
large industries through a trade association on propaganda 
designed to promote “right thinking” among the public and 
in the schools; right thinking being, of course, acceptance 
of the ideas of the leaders of the association about business, 
labor, government, and other matters. Such campaigns are 
euphemistically called “public relations,” never propaganda. 

Finally, there is no denying the undoubted political in- 
fluence which big business can and does wield. We sliall have 
more to say of “pressure groups” in government in Chap- 
ters 9-11, but the most usual methods of influence open 
to centralized business power should be mentioned here. The 
most obvious is by campaign contributions. Though cor- 
porations are forbidden bj"^ law to contribute in national 
elections, interested board members and otliers may give 
substantial sums. Persons interested in the affairs of cor- 
porate groups may also bring out their own candidates and 
give them formidable support bj' money and publicity. It is 
also possible for corporate groups and trade associations to 
maintain large and expensive lobbies in Washington, D. C., 
and in various state capitals. Sometimes campaigns of let- 
ters or propaganda may be organized to influence the votes 
of congressmen or state legislators on various measures. In 
such campaigns an effort is usually made to persuade the 
little businessman and the farmer that their interests ai'c 
identical vfith those of large corporations. 

It is just as legitimate in, a democracy for big corpora- 
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tions to influence go\crnincnt a? for any nlhcr group to do 
so But because the monej and resource? of big business 
groups are so great, the public should be aware of their 
methods and critical as to the purposes of their actisnties 

International Cartels. Tiicre is one field from is hicli small 
industries are almost completely shut out b\ giant concerns 
This IS the area of international trade Because the giants 
in each field act together m the use of their power, small 
concerns of limited resources can sell mtematioiially, as a 
rule, onlj by alljing themselves with bigger corporations. 
But there has been little tendency on the part of big cor- 
porations to help small ones find an international marVet 
Instead, big corporations m the United States and other 
industrial nations hase tended to maVe international alh- 
ances with big industries m other countries • Tins practice 
has led to the derelopment of intcmabonal cartels which 
create special problems and dangers 

A cartel is a solunlary compact or agreement between 
two or more concerns m the same line of business by which 
they agree to regulate certain phases of the business m a 
manner profitable to all parties taking part * International 
cartels in rubber, chemicals, diamonds, tin, munitions, and 
steel have been given considerable publicity m recent years 
They are accused of Using their joint power to stifle com- 
petition, fas pnees, diside up markets, and control industrial 
raw materials 

The dangers from grosnng international cartels have been 


•Brady {,fe note S), pp 23T-SS 

♦C^rCeJs mar be confined to one nation or be inleraalional in acope Use of 
the to apply to bnaioeas combbiatiims U more common in Europe 
esi^ally Germany, than to the United SUIra. Breauae “combinations In 
ratraint ef trade” are prohibited by bw In the United Statea, there has 
a tendency for Indnslnrs to mcrfie rathrr than to make compacts Tbe 
trnn has recmUy bren nsrd In the United SUtrs, howrrer to refrr to 
eroapi of ftnandal or industrial firms wMch act u blocs either because of 
interlocking directorships or for other reasons 
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pointed out often. They govern the use of important raw 
materials according to^ their omi desire for profits rather 
than according to world needs. (Rubber provides an exam- 
ple.) They bulwark the entrenched power of giant corpora- 
tions in various nations by exchanging patents, dividing 
markets, and suppressing competition. They are irresponsi- 
ble because no national government can control them com- 
pletely and no system of international control exists. Finally, 
they provide a constant threat of war because some of the 
most powerful are dependent upon armaments for full pros- 
perity. 

The Centralization of Government Power 

Government as Benevolent Referee. The traditional way 
of thinking about the relations between government and 
business in the United States is. from the standpoint of the 
laissez-faire, or “let alone,” doctrine. We sometimes hear the 
ideas of tliis doctrine referred to as “economic individualism.” 

Economic individualism as a theorj^ of business came 
about through a misinterpretation of democratic ideals. As 
we have seen in earlier chapters, the government of the 
United States arose as a protest against the arbitrary power 
of rulers. Men came to believe that they had natural rights 
about constitutions and laws and that governments were 
formed to protect such rights. Thej^ applied the natural- 
rights idea of liberty to property and economic activities 
and formulated the theory of economic individualism. 

Men should be let alone, they said, to seek their own self- 
interest in business matters. Society is self-adjusting in 
economic affairs. The struggle between business units to 
benefit themselves vdll result in competition. Where scarcity 
exists prices, wages, and profits will be high and the field 
will attract many persons. Overcrowded businesses wiU cause 
profits to drop and drive producers and workers into other 
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lines Thus competition operating in a market free from 
go^cmment regulation riiU bring about unplanned adjust- 
ment of every phase of economic life 

According to this theory, Uie role of government in ect>- 
nomic life is merely that of a policeman or judge to protect 
property, assure fair play, and arbitrate disagreements 
“That government is best which governs least” came to be 
the slogan of those who embraced this doctrine 

The weakness of laissez-faire theory was that, from the 
very first, it described a state of affairs which did not exist 
One of the principal reasons for setting up a strong govern 
raent under the Constitution was to regulate by law the com* 
merce of the time Within a few decades industry vw prO" 
tccted by a federal tariff, thus establishing & barrier to 
“free corapctibon” Government agencies have since reffi' 
laled and aided businesses by means of banking laws, patents, 
copyrights, charters, and the enforcement of contracts Out- 
right aid has been extended to railroads, shipbuilding, 4'"*^ 
tion, armaments manufacture, shipping, and other business 
activities Government agencies have encouraged and helped 
corporations to open up new markets and new sources o 
raw materials abroad Some forms of enterprise, such as the 
postoffice and public utilities, either have been taken over 
entirely by federal and local government or strictly regu 
lated by state government because they could not operate 
with efficiency and profit as competitive business 

There were several reasons why economic individualism, 
or laissez faire, seemed to work m the United States for a 
time One oi these was that a large part of business activity 
was actually individual and competitive for several decad'^* 
after the Constitution was adopted Until after the Ci'U 
War large industrial and trade concerns were few 
farmers and busmessracn, though they complained about sell- 
ing for low prices and buyrmg for high ones, felt most o 
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the time that they were competing on the basis of prices and 
the quality of their products. Also, men who failed did not 
need to walk the streets unemployed as they so often do 
todaj'. Land was plentiful and wages high in proportion to 
living costs, so it Avas easy to make a new start in life. The 
population was increasing throughout Europe and America, 
neAV industries Avere being established, and world markets 
Avere expanding. Men Avere intent on “opening up the coun- 
try” and the prospect of prosperity seemed endless. 

Under such circumstances it Avas easy to confuse eco- 
nomic indiA'idualism Avith democratic idealism. Democratic 
yearning led men to Avant to be secure in their livelihood and 
free from any form of coercion. They Avanted to express 
their opinions freely on politics, religion, and otlier matters. 
The majority of Americans had many of these freedoms as 
the nation developed and they assumed that they had them 
because they had “free enterprise.” They could see no Avay 
in Avhich they might lose their liberties except through gov- 
ernmental tyranny. So they' took it for granted that if their 
government did not become too strong, justice and freedom 
Avould prevail. In short, Americans attributed the prosperity 
and independence which they had to the ideas AA'hich they 
held, not to the natural AA'ealth of the country and the prog- 
ress of science. We are a prosperous people because aa'c are 
a free people, they often said, and it did not seem to occur 
to them that perhaps they Avere free because they were pros- 
perous, in part at least, and that prosperity Avas due to other 
reasons entirely. 

Reasons for the Centralization of Power in Govern- 
ment. It was not until after 1875 that large numbers of 
people realized that so-called free competition Avas not Avork- 
ing. Since that time Ave have had rapid development of goA'- 
ernment regulation, AA'ith a corresponding centralization of 
poAver in government agencies. 
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After 1875 certain Vinds of business grew so large and 
posierful tbal some kind of go\cn\mcnt regulation became 
inevitable Some business 6rnis acre complaining of unfair 
trade practices on the part of tJicir competitors Man} deal' 
ers and factory owners accused large corporalions of efforts 
to squeeze small comjietitors out of business Western farm- 
ers and merchants complained of unfair freight rates and 
other price discriminations Consumers resented the mis- 
branding and eacn outnglit adulteration of anrious indus- 
trial products Laboring gnmjw declared that indindual 
workers must have special protection against the harards of 
injury and unemploimcnt which grew out of industnaJ 
melliods 

In 1887 Congress established the Inlerstale Commerce 
Commission, pnmard) to supervise the railroads In 1890 
tlvc Sherman Act prohibiteil contracts and combinationa in 
restraint of trade These acts began a succession of laws 
setting up federal regulations and establishing bureaus oiid 
eommi>sions for their enforcement Paralleling fcileral de- 
velopments, the slates have set up inan> regulator/ bodies 

Ihe various reasons nlij federal regulations have dcrcl- 
opeil rapidly during the past half century can be briefly 
summarized 


Firit, the national end inteniationBl »cepe of trade has made 
federal regulation necessary Giant industries assemble th«r 
goods from wide areas and scU Uievr products m every part of 
the Union and in foreign markets Such concerns as railroads, 
telegraph companies, and aviation lines are by their very nature 
indifferent to state boundaries and state goTemmenta 

Second, the public has demanded restrictions en many forms 
of enterprise m the interest of preventing industrial accidents, 
regulating the hours and working conditions of women and chd- 
protecting the general health and welfare 
”A«r<f, various fotnu of ladustry and trade have requested 
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regulation to insure fair trade practices among themselves and 
to, prevent cutthroat competition. Coal mining and railroads 
provide examples. Banking regulation and supervision have 
come about, also, largely on the demand* of business for a sys- 
tem that would provide greater protection in time of panic or 
economic depression. 

Fourth, two wars and a de%’astating economic depression 
have hastened the concentration of control in federal agencies. 
The inability of industry and trade to cope with the unem- 
ployment of the 1930’s convinced manj' reluctant people that 
some kind of over-all goverament planning was necessarj' to 
avoid disaster. The wars which preceded and followed this de- 
pression required such complete organization of national re- 
sources that private business aifairs seem less important than 
heretofore. The fact that various forms of business have found 
war extremely profitable does not conceal from the discerning 
the fact that such grave problems have been created that busi- 
ness is apt to find the yoke of government regulation tighter 
hereafter than ever before. 

The Flow of Power. In recent decades governmental 
power has moved steadily towai’d centz’al control. As prob- 
lems have enlarged in scope and complexity, local govern- 
ments have tended more and more to become mere admin- 
istrative subdivisions of the states in dealing with business, 
education, health, highways, and taxation. At the same time, 
the states, unable to cope Avith agencies national and inter- 
national in extent, have seen much of their authority trans- 
ferred to the federal government. 

Within the federal government itself there has taken 
place a similar concentration of power. Many of the problems 
on which Congress must legislate are so involved and tech- 
nical in nature that detailed laws cannot be passed. So Con- 
gress passes general enabling acts and designates admin- 
istrative officers or bodies to put them into force. For such 
purposes it creates numerous boards and commissions and 
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clothes them with power These administrative agencies, in 
turn, issue rules and regulations which have all the force of 
law The agencies force compliance with law and even hear 
and judge legal disputes The net effect of all this is further 
to centralize power, not alone in the federal government, but 
m the administrative branch 

The movement of governmental power into the hands of 
national agencies and officers is not peculiar to the United 
States alone The same tendency has long been apparent in 
England, Germanj, Sweden, France, Ilussia, and various 
other nations This suggests that some of the underlying 
causes may be international Believing this to be the case, 
many people suggest that we must devise some form of inter- 
national machinery strong enough to cope with these trends 
(We shall consider at other points whether these trends arc 
nccessanlv undemocratic ) 

Federal Administrative Agencies The administrative 
branch of our federal government, as every student knows, 
IS composed of an clcctf*d President and Vice-President, ten 
appointed Cabinet Secretaries and their many suhordinalcs, 
and various appointed independent boards and commissions 
This organization looks simple enough in broad outline, but 
proves to be large and complex when examined m detail 
Each of the ten Cabinet posts is subdivided into several 
bureaus and subordinate otbccs and agencies, m some in- 
stances a score or more There are, also, some tlnrty-odd 
special lioards and commissions Some of these are loosely 
organized into such groups os the Federal Security Agency 
and the Federal Loan Agency Those which are called “in- 
dependent agencies” are really dependent upon Congress for 
appropriations and upon the President for administrative 
leadership, hut they are outside the Cabinet 

The most rapid growth of agencies created to deal with 
spccnl problems dates from 193S, though certain important 
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commissions Avcre established long before that time. During 
the depression years following 1929, several score agencies 
Avere set up, some of which have since been discontinued. 
When the United States entered the Second Wmdd War, 
more than a score of new bodies wore at once created. 

Iji June, 19'i3, the administrative branch of the federal 
government alone had over S million employees. This was 
an all-time high point, due to Avar activities, but the groAAdh 
of administrative personnel had been rapid for some time. 
In 1915 the administrative payrolls carried some 400,000 
names. During the First World War the number passed 
900,000, then dropped to slightl}' over 500,000 during the 
1920’s, rising only a fcAv thousand each year. In 1933 the 
number passed 600,000 and had reached a million b}' 1940. 

The Fear of Bureaucracy. Concentration of power, par- 
ticularly in the federal goA’ernment, and the corresponding 
growth of the administrative branch of government have led 
to many expressions of fear that Ave are coming to be gov- 
erned by a bureaucracy. This term means rule by govern- 
ment offices or bureaus. It implies rule according to formal- 
ized regulation or procedui’e. 

The evils of buA'caucracy ai*e cogently stated by those aa’Iio 
fear its groAvth. Bureaucratic government, thej'^ say, is im- 
personal, cold, inflexible. All affairs are conducted by Avritten 
rule or regulation, thus alloAving for fcAv exceptions and 
little indiA'idual initiative. Second, it is given to “red tape” 
and inefficiency. Rules and authority overlap and there is 
much jealousy betAvecn offices. DecisiA'c action is impossible 
and dela}' and inefficienejf are the rule. Third, bureaucrats 
are appointed, sometimes by elected officials and sometimes 
by examination. Hence they are unresponsive to public 
opinion. The elected officials Avho head bureaus are changed 
frequently, so affairs are carried on by written rule rather 
than by intelligent executiA’e direction. Fourth, bureaucratic 
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poartions do not attract the highest tjpc of job holder Thej 
appeal to persons who conform, who lack initiative 1' mally, 
it IS charg^ that bureaucracy is sc!f*aggrandizing, that is, 
each bureau reaches out conslantlj for more duties and 
power Bureaus are alnaj 3 mlhng to expand but rarel} will- 
ing to retrench Ik follows that the tendency of bureoucralic 
government is thus to promote increasing centralization of 
power 

As power is centralized m the hands of administrative 
officers who govern on tlic basis of rules and regulations, our 
lives will become hopelisslj “regimented,” we are warned 
That is, we shall be increasinglj classified into groups and 
units and dealt with our government on this basis rather 
than as individual citizens \Vc sliall have more to *a) on 
this subject at various places m this boob 

Those who warn of bureaucracy refer frequently to two 
trends m government la the recent past Tliey point to the 
growth of administrative personnel discussed above But 
more effectively they caution of the great and mcreosing 
power exercised bj goveinroental boords and commissions 
through the growth of rules and regulations Thev point 
out that various administrative agencies issue volume after 
volume of rules which Iiavc the net effect of supplementing 
tlie law TVe have reached the point, say the critics, where the 
Citizen is uncertain whether many of his actions are directed 
by laws passed by Congress or by administrative rules 
Those who hcheve that the dangers of bureaucratic gov- 
ernment are exaggerated by the fearful, point out that 
bureaucracy, m the sense of rule by written regulation, is 
not peculiar to government alone It arises from bigness 
wherever it is found Big corporations become just as truly 
bureaucratic as government agencies It follows, therefore, 
that our emphasis musk not be put on preventing the de- 
velopment of government agencies to the extent that they 
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are necessai’y. Rathei*, Ave should give attention to the means 
of increasing the efficiency of lai-ge, highly organized bodies 
of workers wherever tliey may exist. In government we 
should emphasize service and devotion to the public welfare. 
We should provide adequate salaries, healthful working con- 
ditions, and security from unemployment for all administra- 
tive personnel so that able men and women will be attracted 
to the work. 

We shall have more to say on tlie subject of administrative 
power in Chapter 10. 

Where Do We Stand? 

4 

Some Sources of Confusion. Up to this point in this 
chapter we have traced in broad outline two highly impor- 
tant developments. Pirst, we noted the rise of giant cor- 
porations in industry, trade, and finance and the rapid 
growth of their power in economic affairs. Second, Ave saw 
how attempts to regulate large corporations and to meet the 
complex problems of modern life have led to the centraliza- 
tion of poAver in government, especially in its administrative 
branch. 

Noting these trends John Citizen is apt to conclude that 
we are developing a head-on collision betAveen “big business” 
and “big government.” More specifically, he sees that Ave 
must face the very real problem as to the extent to wliich 
big corporations of various kinds are to be self-regulat- 
ing and the extent to which they are to be regulated by 
administrative agencies set up by the state and federal gov- 
ernments, especialljf the latter. 

This theme of the relationship between business and gov- 
ernment is the subject of endless discussion. Editors, col- 
umnists, and magazine contributors return to the subject 
Aveek after AV’eek. Public forums promote debates which are 
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broadcast to thousands of listeners Chambers of Commerce, 
labor unions, and business associations propagandize accord- 
ing to tlieir respective prejudices Candidates for office issue 
calculated statements designed to appeal to the fears of 
^a^lous groups of \otcr3 

Unfortunately, a gieat deal of this discussion is both con- 
fused and confusing It is carried on by tliose persons who 
ha\e already “made up their emotions ” They hase no desire 
to examine carefully the many problems mvolscd Bather, 
tlieir concern is to arouse in others feelings of antagonism 
toward cither “big business” or “big government ” But even 
those who try hardest to pul aside propaganda and emo- 
tional pleading may fall into many errors Such difficulties 
as those we spoke of m Cliaptcr I— for instance, word trouble 
and faulty reasoning— rise to plague them Before we go 
farther let us note briefly some of the most usual kinds of 
errors into which thinkers in this field are apt to fall 
One of the most common sources of word trouble, as we 
know, comes from Using the some word to express entirely 
different ideas Two men are discussing “government control 
of business,” for example One of them has a small grocery 
store in a country town When he speaks of business he 
thinks of this grocery and other small retail firms like it The 
second man lost his hfe-savmgs through the failure of a 
bank and a large insurance company The word “business’ 
IS apt to bring up an entirely different set of ideas and emo- 
tions to him Is it probable that these two men will under- 
stand each other \cry clearly® 

The word “freedom” also is used often in most discussions 
of government reguKtion, yet tliose who take part may be 
thinking of something quite different when the word is 
spoken Tlic corporation manager who believes in the laissez- 
faire doctrine may think of freedom to manage his business 
as he pleases Hia opponent may think in terms of a govern- 
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ment guarantee of a minimum wage and an old-age pension 
which will free him from worry about his future. 

Word trouble is also encountered when words are used 
sweepingly and A'aguelJ^ The terms “business” and “govern- 
ment” themselves are so used. We hear frequentl}'^ such dec- 
larations as “government should stay out of business” or 
“business should sta}'’ out of government.” The people who 
say such things are probably' thinking about one specific 
grievance. For instance, the first assertion may be made b}^ 
a man who resents the regulation of railroad rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The second may be made 
by one who thinks that the officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers should not try to influence the votes 
of congressmen. If they would state exactly Avhat they mean, 
straight thinking would be possible. 

Actually, the people who use the two expressions quoted 
here do not mean what they imply. They know that auto- 
mobiles made in privately managed factories will continue to 
run on publicly built roads, that both the postoffice and 
Western Union will doubtless operate side by side. They 
would admit to themselves that congressional lobbying has 
some good points as well as some dangers. Nor do they actu- 
ally believe that the city, state, and federal governments 
should quit operating the forests, farms, parks, dams, hos- 
pitals, warehouses, schools, colleges, postoffices, wharves, street 
railways, vessels, and airplanes which make them the big- 
gest business enterprises in the nation. 

Faulty reasoning, the enemy of straight thinking, is like- 
wise especially common in discussing 'problems of govern- 
ment and business. Instances come to our attention every 
day. Sometimes the generalization which is taken for granted 
(the major premise; see Chapter 1) is faulty; sometimes it 
is the minor premise or the conclusion drawn. Feelings color 
attempts at logic as the}’^ color the use of words. 
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A tjpe of logic quite usual on the part of those s^ho fane) 
themsehes reasoning about the relative efficicnc) of “private 
initiative” and “government regulation” is illustrated by 
the following example Mr A and Mr B arc engaged m 
a discussion 

Says A, “More progress in providing human comfort and 
convenience has been made in the past 150 years than m 
all the previous history of civilization This ponod of prog- 
ress lias coincided with the rise of giant business corpora- 
tions under the nimimuni of government regulation There- 
fore, it follows that we shall continue to mahef the greatest 
possible progress if industry and business are left without 
regulation in the future” 

Replies B, “On the contrary, looV at the marvelous pro- 
duction record of industry during the Second World ^^ar 
This period of production, which dwarfs all others, was 
made when government regulated the production and sale 
of all goods far more ngidly than ever before It follows, 
therefore, that the maximum of industrial efficiency in the 
future IS depend! nt upon complete governmental domina* 
tion of our economy ” 

Students will ne^ no help m delecting fallacies m this 
kind of logic Yet such arguments are not unusual, in fact, 
books which affect great profundity give many pages to 
such reasoning 

Even more absurd, but equally common, is a bne of argu- 
ment which declares, m substance, that (1) Property rights 
arc recognized by the Constitution of the Tjnited States, 
(S) profits are a form of property, (3) therefore, to restrict 
profits is to “undermine” the Constitution Bcasomng of 
this kind has been detected in the learned opinions of sol- 
etnn judges 

With these cautions let ns go ahead to see what are some 
other ideas frequently brought up in connection with the 
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“conflict of giants” ■which is described in this chapter. 

Are We in Danger of Fascism? There are many sincere 
persons who profess to see in the struggle for power in 
the modern woidd the danger that fascism maj^ result. The 
word fascism first came to be familiar as the name of the 
Fascist party in Italy, but it has developed a broader mean- 
ing through use. Fascist government is the direct opposite 
of democratic government in ideals and in practice. Under 
fascism indiUdual ideas and welfare are of no importance; 
everyone lives merely to serve the state. The state is con- 
trolled not by the people but by a few self-chosen “leaders.” 
Such leaders are maintained in power b}’^ their dii-ect or 
indirect control over the wealth and militar3'^ forces of a 
nation. They keep the masses in subjection by propaganda 
which divides and confuses the people and appeals to their 
fear that disaster may result from social change. 

Any industrial nation may develop a fascist government 
in this sense, we are warned. It need not resemble necessarily 
the Nazi government of German}’' or the Fascist goveimment 
of Italy in structure. The essential elements of fascism are 
present when a relatively few persons control a nation’s 
productive wealth and so far dominate its politics that they 
can dictate the policies of government. Demagogues and 
dictatoi’s can always be found to rule for such groups. 

Trends toward fascism exist in the United States, as in all 
the world’s leading nations, it is claimed. Some of the tend- 
encies which we have noted in this chapter are cited in evi- 
dence of this danger. Concentration of control over indus- 
trial and financial institutions has placed great poAver in 
the hands of a few hundred persons. They rule industry and 
trade for private profit primarily, it is charged, with little 
responsibility to the public or even to their OAvn stockholders. 
Laboring elements are divorced from control over their 
jobs. Consumers exercise only the most limited influence over 
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™sL of the people hate llttie control ‘>'= 

rights uhich 11, ej hold m loduslrj E>cn land oiiners^ p 

being coneentralcd in tc»er hinds as the 

pomlion farms, fa.m lenmts, and renter, increases M o® 

of people haie no properly ereept 

and siimlai possession,, nhich add to their comfort lot gne 


them no real poTver . 'i 

Continuing the argument, those who are fearful? 
that economic problems now form the issues o po » ^ 
lYhcrcas the business commumtj and governmental a^ 
once chcchcel each other, the> now work toother close J 
ProjKrtv rights tend to overshadow human rights tjues 
of civil liberty and justice to minonlies are no longer 
by the ideals of religion and democrac), but are set 
the basis of the fears and rivalries which various 
feel tow ard one another Laws arc dictated bj manu a ^ 
turers, lalmrcrs, miners, bankers, physicians, farmers, aa 
various other '‘special interest” groups without regar 
the general welfare The major parties become more a i ^ 
each vear, proposing no genuine reform, hut engaging 
wordy s!mm battles which add to the confusion 

Tlie danger from this trend of events, say the critics, ic* 
in the steady decline of popular control Just as the 
of Amencans have lost pro|ierty control, so they arc losing 
political control Ijiwmaking liodics tend to represent spe- 
cial interests ratlicr than llic public as a whole Power i 
concentrating steadily m the administrative branch of go' 
emment where it is evrcised hr a group of ofTicials w i<> 
are not chosen bv vote of the people So vast is governmen * 
tnachincrv tbal it is becoming impersonal and inflexible ^ 
are tending toward increasing regulation of every aspect o 
our liTcs liy govemmenlnl agencies If the real power behm ^ 
these agencies ceases to he the people, we shall have a fasci> 
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state, even though we maj' continue to call it democi’acy. 

International trends also tend to promote the growth of 
fascist power, some writers claim. International cartels and 
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“Gettikg an Eauful” 

trade agreements unite the antidemocratic and reactionary 
elements of the leading nations. They are thus able to in- 
fluence governmental administrations to become the servants 
of trade. Tariffs and other restrictions are placed upon inter- 
national commerce. National political leaders reveal cleaily 
that thej' are frightened b}^ the problems and the dangers 
of our time. Confused, some of them encourage the national 
rivalries and armaments which breed wars. Others show a 
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tendencY to got their head^ togcllier across national bound- 
aries, not to promote itorld cooperation but to agree upon 
lines of propaganda which will still the restlessness of the 
masses 

On th* contrarj, those who thmlc the danger of fascism 
exaggerated declare that such arguments result from hys- 
terical ftars ThcY insist that the American \oters base al- 
ways lud the power to check economic or political trends 
which Were considired dangerous Congress and the courts 
keep a tight icin on our adniimstratise officers The power 
of business and industrial management is undoubtedly great 
in the United States, but by no means dominant This js 
siiown by the controls placed upon it in war, depression, and 
furthermore, there is no denying the efficiency 
0 both industrial management and go\ernmcnlnl adminis- 
tration Ways must be found for the two to work together 
>f we are to maintain a high standard of living The exag- 
gerated fears which detect a plot in e%ery international con- 
ference or trade agreement are absurd Those who hold them 
are the worst enemies of international cooperation, no mat- 
ter OM good their intentions \Vc must look at our problems 
realistically making our judgments from time to time on 
the basis of wbat is true, not on what we fear 
♦h !i.' I “^^empt to deterinuic here to what extent 
c, charges, denials, and counter- 

1 judgment until 

the sfn^ fi" ha%e carried them far beyond 

Great ° ^ lo all of us that 

vital fn ^" *n today’s world-forces which are 

a more dem^* Irends of the time may lead toward 

different ^ hbertj if w® remain ignorant and m- 
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The Future Roles of Business and Government 

The Dogmatists. There are many kinds and shades of 
opinion in the United States about what is happening to us 
and to our democratic aspirations. At the extremes of opin- 
ion stand the dogmatists. Their ideas rest upon some form 
of belief which they think settles questions without room for 
argument. Communists, who follow the teachings of Marx 
and Engels, are dogmatists. Thej’^ seek the answers to all 
problems in the woi-ds of these two wi-iters rather than by 
investigation and thought. Equally dogmatic are those who 
cling to the literal doctrines of laissez faire. They w'ould 
retreat to some mj'thical “golden age” and avoid facing our 
problems. Fortunately, extreme dogmatists are relatively 
few and are declining in number. The great majority of 
Americans understand that the central problems of our time 
are unique. They realize that we must think our way out of 
trouble; there are no adequate precedents to follow. 

The most stimulating thinking about the dilemma created 
by big business vs. big government is being done by those 
who are trying hardest to study the problems involved. They 
are seeking— not always successfully, but usually sincerely 
—to avoid dogmatism and word confusion and to think 
straight about the actual issues. Such students usually pro- 
ceed from two assumptions. First, they assume that the rapid 
trend toward centralized power in both government and 
business is a reality, not just a suspicion or a fear expressed 
by a few persons. Second, they assume that neither govern- 
ment nor business is an end in itself. That is, both exist to 
serve some more remote ideals or purposes, such as to “im- 
prove the general welfare,” “raise the standards of living,” 
or “inci'ease human happiness.” 

This does not mean that all the earnest thinkers recom- 
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mend the same course of action »hen they study big busing 
and big go>ernment E\cn tliough thej may begin ^'ith the 
two assumptions stated, thej define terms difTerentlj an 
ha\e \arying ideas about wliat will contribute most to our 
long-run welfare and liappiness So they emerge from their 
studies with various opinions 

The divergent opinions about how to reconcile the power 
of big government and the power held bj big business can 
best be understood if we summarize briefly the attach on the 
problems made bj two groups of tliiiikcrs One of these 
groups makes what we shall call the “progressive business 
approach Though spokesmen for this group differ on de- 
tails, thej agree on enough ideas that a fairly accurate sum* 
marj can made of the outlines of their opinion The 
second group makes what we might call the “progressive gov- 
ernment” approacli Here, too, there is considerable differ- 
ence in detail, but certain points of agreement con be found 
Of course, wc know before summarizing these two tjpe* 
of opinion that thej will differ sharply because thej rest 
upon two different sets of assumptions That is, their cham- 
pions take for granted different ideas about the purposes 
and importance of business and government 

The “Progressive Business” Approach Those who speak 
for the progressive wing of business begin by recognizing 
the inevitability of change Thej note that one of the prin- 
cipal aims of the efforts of Americans has always been to 
promote change, so wc should not be surprised when it oc- 
curs The world in which we live today is vastlj different 
from that of a few decades ago, thev remind us, so it is in- 
evitable that we should change our minds about the relation- 
ships of business and govemment to fit the facts which we 
face 

These spokesmen begin by acknowledging the separation 
of ownership and control in the management of Jug corpora- 
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tions. They admit the power held bj' industrial management 
over labor and over the public which buys goods and invests 
in business enterprise. They insist, however, that the mana- 
gers and financiers of industry are no happier about this 
state of affairs than anyone else. The managers are eager to 
arouse the interest of stockholders and to find a basis for 
service to the public. They want big business to assume its 
full share of responsibilitj’^ for the general welfare. 

The welfare of the futui-e, they declare, rests upon finding 
a basis for the full cooperation of industry, trade, and 
finance with the agencies of government. Such cooperation 
must rest upon recognition of the separate roles of business 
and government. It is the function of business activities to 
produce the goods which men need and want. The dutj" of 
government agencies is to supervise and aid business and 
other social activities so that the greatest good to the great- 
est number wiU result. 

It should be the purpose .of law and government agencies, 
say the spokesmen, to create the right conditions for busi- 
ness to operate profitably and serviceably to the public. Gov- 
ernment agencies should not compete with privately con- 
trolled concerns. Tax laws should be revised so that taxes 
will not fall so hard on the incomes and profits of corpora- 
tions. The antitrust laws should be enforced so that big 
corporations will be obliged to compete with one another on 
price and quality of goods. The tariff, which is a form of tax 
on goods shipped into the United States from abroad, should 
be lowered and other means should be taken to extend inter- 
national trade. If the patent laws are abused, they should 
be changed. Corporations should be permitted, perhaps even 
forced, to incorporate Avitli the federal government, rather 
than in one state, so they will have a sense of responsibility 
to the entire nation and will be subject to legal control. The 
efforts of privately controlled industry to promote pros- 
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penty should be supplemented bj the government by means 
of old-age pensions, uncmplovment insurance, and en argw 
expenditures on health, housing, and education When the 
inevitable hard times occur at intervals, and industry is 
forced to restrict production and lay off norhers, the gov 
emment should “take up the slock” by such public works as 
building roads, schools, and other public improvements 
The “Progressive Government” Approach The advo- 
cates of this approach insi»t tluxt business spokesmen 
the cart before the horse The “progressive government 
group speaks scornfullv of plans vrhicli arc aimed at nia 
mg democracy safe for business” Rather, they insist, vre 
should U. considering how we can make trade and industry 
contribute to social welfare and strcngtlicn political da* 
mocracy Our central atm should not be the welfare of 
ness but the vrelfare of the public We should be concerned 
with human well-being and development, and both govern* 
ment and business agencies should be merely tools for social 
improvement 

We are faced today by immensely powerful business cor* 
porations on the one bond and extremely powerful govern- 
ment agencies on the other Rut government agencies can be 
indirectly controlled by the voting public whereas privately 
owned corporations arc subject to no such control It follows 
that government agencies, subject to popular control, must 
carry the greatest sliare of the load in planning for the 
future if our society and government are to remain demo- 
cratic The leaders of industry and trade must be content 
with a subordinate role 

The so-callcd “free private enterprise” of our day is pri- 
l®Editor» of l^orliiiK “The Domestle Economj’.’' Sapplement to Fortvn* 

Uoc^ 1912 Nathan, R **A Plan for Free Enterprlao ** In Comwion 

March, 19Mj Nathan, R R^ my /or Hbvndancr McGraw Hill, 19“ 

Johnston, Eric, ,J>nef.c<s tTarimKil Doubteda]', Doran, 19« 
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vate but not free, say the advocates of greater control b}' 
government. Our industrial and financial structure is domi- 
nated b}" a few thousand persons out of millions. They op- 
erate it as an industrial oligarchy, concerned mainly with 
survival and profit and without serious regard for public 
welfare. If we have no business regulation, we shall have 
frequent depressions and widespread unemployment. If we 
allow' big business to “govern itself” by collusive practices, 
w'e shall soon have a corporate economy so pow'erful that it 
can control the government. We are, therefore, faced by a 
situation which gives us no alternative but to set up strong 
governmental controls and seek ways to keep them demo- 
cratic. 

The most desirable course to follow' is a form of partner- 
ship betAveen the government and business enterprise. The 
principal partner should be the government, backed and 
controlled by the voters. Industrial research should be car- 
ried on at government expense and its findings made avail- 
able to all business concerns, large or small. Patents should 
be closely controlled by the government so they can be used 
for the general welfare moi'e lai’gely than for private profit. 
The antitrust laAvs should be enforced rigidly to prevent 
monopolies and to compel competition in prices and quality' 
of goods. Public agencies should supervise the use of our 
natural resources to prevent w’aste. This would involve vir- 
tual partnership betw'een the government and private cor- 
porations in such fields as mining, forestry', and the petro- 
leum industry. The development and operation of railroads, 
electric power, aviation, housing, radio, and perhaps other 
forms of enterprise AA'hich ai-e vitally important to all per- 
sons should be carried out jointly by private corporations 
and government agencies, so that each w'ill act as a check 
upon the other. Steps should be taken to prevent corporate 
giants from getting complete control of such new forms of 
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industry as plastics, 8^ nthctics, light metals, chemicals, and 
aircraft Perhaps the go^emInc□t should become an open 
partner in some business corporations and operate others 
outright in order to shoir irhat can be done in the way of 
efficiencj and low prices lattic bu'>incss should be publicly 
aided by loans and othcr\Mse Farmers and consumers should 
be encouraged to buy and sell cooperate ely 

Paralleling this program, say its odNocates, we should 
continue and enlarge our present system of public insurance 
against unemployment, disability, and old age We should 
expand public health w ork and education Lnrge'scale public 
works should be planned and executed to keep the working 
population fully employed AH this activity should be sup- 
ported by a carefully constructed system of taxation which 
falls most hcAMly upon those who are most able to pay 
A program of this kind would not strangle private enter- 
prise, its proponents claim On the contrary, it would stimu- 
late business as a whole Little business would prosper as big 
business is curbed Far more goods than ever before could 
be produced and consumed There would be less unemploy- 
ment and the standards of living* of the American public 
would be higher tlian c> cr before We would end the paradox 
of widespread want m the midst of plenty 

The Place of the State os Servant The foregoing dis- 
cussion makes several points nhundantlj clear It is clear m 
the first place that those who put tlieir minds to the central 
problem involved in this chapter recognize that the lime for 
drifting and muddling through has passed Big business and 
big government, with all their vast power for good or evil, 
are a reahtv, not just a future possibility 

HEdilon of T&» JV«e “Clwrter for Amerlc*,’ Supjvlemrot lo 

r». ntjnblur Arin 1». 19»S Oarer, Le*is T*« Unfinuhtd Ta$k 

VikltiB Prrss, 1912 Drehrr Cart, Ti* Comia^ Shoadovn Llftlr, Brown 
a Co, 193S, Chose, Stuirt, Wkerft »« Voarj Conine fromr Twentieth 
Centory Fand, ISW 
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llcaluation of tins poml nia^^es it cn^icr for us to recog- 
nize one of the most thfficuU proWcnis of our time 'Ihis 
problem can bo statc<l briefly thus Shalt we let the power 
which grows out of economic an<l political ccntraliration 
become on object of struggle^ of contest between sarioiis 
groujis^ Or can we make it a means of accomjilislimcnt, of 
getting things done for the welfare of all llic Jieoplc^ Sliall 
we break up mto groups nml carr> on a nians-siileil CQntest 
between parties, tlcmagogucs, corporations, lalmr unions, 
form blocs, business associations, and government agencies? 
Or have we tlie wisdom to harness economic and political 
power, as We might harness a great waterfoll, and make the 
power work for one and all? Shall power be feared, or shall 
it be used? 

Second, it K cleat that the great majority of Americans, 
of whatever shade of opinion, expect tlie government to plav 
a bigger role m economic affairs in the future than at an^ 
tune in the past Some persons thinV the cJTorU of govern- 
ment agencies should be minded to aiding and supervising 
private industry, trade, and finance Others think it de- 
sirable for the government to become a partner m various 
kinds of economic cnlcrpriM: These differences are impor- 
tant Tliey are far less important, though, than the fact tliat 
there IS a large measure of agreement that the govcinmcnt 
cannot avoid increased economic responsibility of some kind, 
perhaps of many kinds It is at the points of agreement, not 
on the basis of differences, that a constructive approach to 
the future can be made If we an. agreed that the State 
must hereafter serve us better m meeting our economic prob- 
lems, then we have a beginning point for constructive think- 
ing and planning 

Finally, it is apparent lliat we shall not reach agreement 
by carrying on quarrels over words and phrases Shallow 
speakers and writers are forever laying down barrages of 
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such terms as “the American way,” “bureaucratic rule,” 
“reaction,” “socialism,” “freedom of enterprise,” “constitu- 
tionalism,” and “individual initiative.” The more penetrat- 
ing student sees clearlj’ that we must look past names, with 
all their efnotional associations, and gaze squarely at the 
problems of our time. We must be too “tough-minded” to 
let ourselves be hopelessly bewildered by the uninformed, the 
demagogues, and tlie self-seekers. 

A Look Ahead. We shall have much more to say about the 
issues raised in this chapter as we proceed. For example, the 
next two chapters will relate the discussion to the problem 
of individual securit 3 \ Chapters 10 and 12 will deal with 
some of the ideas we have met here but with more stress on 
the dangers involved in big government, especially milita- 
rized government, and on the services performed by admin- 
istrative agencies. There is not a chapter of the book, how- 
ever, that will not throw light on this one or on which you 
will not be helped by having discussed this one. Reserve final 
judgment, avoid dogmatism, read, think and you will be 
amply repaid for the effoi't. 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1. Can you think of any form of industry which might de- 
velop as fast during the next twenty years as automobiles 
and radio developed during the past twenty years,'’ 

2. Look up the summary of the patent laws of the United 
States in the World Almanac. What changes in patent law 
do you find discussed in the various references at the end 
of this chapter? 

3. Should an invention ever be kept secret? 

4. What are the principal arguments for and against federal 
incorporation of all private corporate concerns? 

5. Collect several editorials and magazine articles relating 
to government regulation of private corporations. Which 
articles favor more regulation ; which favor less ; which ones 
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DierclA discu<i< the problems without csprcssing an opinion 

6 Select one newspaper or inagarinc article whicli }ou think 

18 obscure because ot “word trouble” 1* the writer vague 
and ambiguous in hia use of terms? I» he trying to confuse 
the reader? ' , 

7 Select an article or editorial, relating to some phase o! this 
problem, which acenu. to sou to be faulty in logic. 

8 hat IS the error in logic in the assertion, “I believe m 
the rule of law, not in gusirnment bureaucracy”? 

9 In what sense arc the “independent commissions” of the 
federal gosernment independent? 

10 Someone has said that the laissez-fairc idea is that we 
should plan carefullv to avoid planning Comment 

11 Consult the references to find out what part intemstional 
cartels plaved in the preparatory stages of the Secon 
llorldlVar 

12 In what wavs do eou think tlic author of this chapter 
reseals bias and prejuilicc* Make a note of the points an 
see whether the same prejudices appear m other chaplew 
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Three centuries ngo when men anil women undertook the 
long joumc> from Lurojw to America llic> Imped for free- 
dom 'lo some this liope meant frccslom from tyrnnn} over 
beliefs and actions Others, with no wealth of their own- 
longed for a stake in the land or a little business They 
looked forward with hope to a new world where oppressicn 
and po\erty would gne way lo freedom and opjwrtunity 
Today there is a lastly different America. Its cities, fa^ 
tones, and farms support the richest nation of the wor 
Discoveries and scientific inventions have linkctl its pcopt 

closeh together Great aggregations of wealth under centre 

of a limited number of giant corporations produce sue 
quantities of goods as our forefathers could not have for^ 
seen m their most fanciful dreams The little sailing ^ 
that brought them on the long, alow journey to our shore 
are all but forgotten In their place arc huge steamships ant 
giant planes which cross the ocean m a few dais or even 
hours Surely, with such marvels of productiic power, suci 
control over the forces and resources of nature, each one 
our millions is assured of that freedom from the danger o 
oppression which his ancestors fcarwl' Surely each hrea 
winner has a chance lo make a home for liis family where 
life and property are safe, and hope no longer only a dream 
To such assertions we must reply, “Not yet'” Power W 
here Wealth is here Knowledge, discovery, invention are 
here But for millions of tlie working population years of em- 
ploymient are succeeded by years of unemployment, years 
of plenty are still followed by years of want Though we 
have so nearly mastered famine, contagious disease, and other 
ills that beset our forefathers that we no longer fear them 
greatly, we are endangered by other threats equally va® 
and far more complex Notwithstanding our scientific prog' 
ress, our economic order remains fickle, unstable, and subject 
to changes which we seem unable to control Risk CJid un- 
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certainty are part of the very nature of our system of pro- 
ducing and distributing goods for profit. 

Today, more keenl}’ than ever before, we are aware of the 
contrasting elements in our economy. We have recently 
passed througli a period of war exertion which developed 
marvels of production. The fascist nations were literall}' 
smothered by the pr6dud;ive power of factories. Yet the tri- 
umph of arms and industrial might has brought only re- 
newed fears— poignant and universal dread. Has the false 
prosperity of war aroused futile hopes for the future.^ Shall 
we now return to the uncertainties of tlie 1930’s.? With Eu- 
rope and Asia prostrate, who will buy the products of our 
factories .? How can we continue to employ constructively the 
millions Avho once gave their enex'gies to destruction with such 
conspicuous success? Haz-sh questions tlzese, but tliej- are on 
all lips. That there must be jobs for all is universal!}' agi'eed, 
but how to pAvide them is a subject of equally general dis- 
agreement. We cannot believe that we are masters at de- 
struction, incompetent at construction. Yet where there was 
unity yesterday, there is disunity today. 

In this chapter we shall give our attention briefly to cer- 
tain problems of industrial stability and individual security. 
How stable are the relations between the employer, the wage 
earner, the job, and the product.? What are the causes of 
instability? How secure is the wage earner in an unstable 
economic order? How is he affected by the ups and downs of 
production, the clianges in the volume of products, the timid- 
ity, partisanship, or brash ignorance of those who purport 
to lead him? What means of stabilizing the economic order 
and thus adding to the worker’s secui'ity have been proposed ? 

“Stability” and “security” are but two different words 
applied to the same problem. Or to put it differently, they 
are two different viewpoints of the problem. When we speak 
of stability we are tliinking of the economic system as a whole, 
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impcrsonnllj When wc 6j)eak of sccuJitj vc are tliinkmg 
m personal terms, with our ejes on the men and women who 
make up the wage-cnriiing population of the nation 

Till, term “wage tamer” «c sliall use to apply to workers 
unplojcd on a wagi agreement who liasc no ownership or 
control of shop, factors, tools, machines, or final product As 
wc noted in Cliaptei 5, this giouj^inchides a large and in- 
creasing percentage of the population of the United States, 
as of all industrial nations 

Bear in mind that the stability and sccuritj of wluA 
speak arc not absolutes Like freedom, thej are matters of 
degree Our problem becomes one then of examining the 
sarious proposals that base been made m the belief that tlicy 
will bring about greater stability and increased security 

Work Pnsl and Present 

^Vhy Work*' Work is a means of expending energy puf 
poacfully to satisfy tlic needs of Ining Ube needs of food, 
clothing, and shelter come first, but there are other needs 
which call for work, foi ‘‘man docs not live by bread alone ” 
He asks also for such things as education, social recognition, 
greater knowledge And, wisely or unwisely, he seeks to 
possess and to wield power 

Moreover, in thinking of man as a worker, we should not 
assume that work is alien to all the tendencies of inborn 
nature Though man lias always worked, lives by it, and 
enjoys it, he is apt to think that his happiness depends on 
avoiding it Yet in lus nature man is primarily an active, 
creative animal He is horn to do things, to be active and to 
wish for activity Work is activity, and 13 thus in part a 
response to an inner demand, to drep-seated urges and inter- 
ests bom in us Refusal to work is m reality a denial of 
t IS inborn, active, creative element in human nature As a 
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consequence, unwillingness to worlc does not open the way 
to a satisfied life. 

To be sure, many kinds of work are fraught with risk; 
they are exhausting, dangerous, leading to accidents or sick- 
ness. They often are poorly paid, or performed under harsh 
conditions and brutal taskmasters. Too often workers are 
denied freedom of choice in the kinds of work they do. These 
are objections to pai’ticular aspects or kinds of work, but 
they do not justif}’’ the idea that work itself is an evil to be 
avoided or that release from work is a blessing. 

The real problem presented to everyone is, therefore, not 
how to avoid work, but how to find the right kind of work, 
the work for which he is suited and the work in which also 
the conditions arc fit and reasonable. This is the individual 
side of tile problem. There is also the social side, Avhich is to 
make the conditions and organization of all kinds of work 
such that they may bo the basis for a liealthy, satisf3dng life. 
Much of the effort of workers and of all who are interested 
in work as a s3^stem of life lias had the purpose of making 
the conditions and relations involved in work suitable, steady, 
just, and stimulating. These are goals to be struggled for. 
What prevents their being reached? 

Systems of Employment. Three systems of employment 
are familiar to us. The3'^ are ( 1 ) slavei’y or forced employ- 
ment, ( 2 ) self-employment, and ( 3 ) employment for wages, 
usually by managers representing private capital or by the 
State as an employer. 

In the simplest system of work each worker is his own 
manager. This is self-employment, and there .are many men 
today Avho find an3'^ other W'a3’- of work irritating and unsat- 
isfactory. Self-employment as a system is steadily decreas- 
ing in the western world, however. Small farmers and small 
businessmen, as well as man3' professional men engage in 
self-employment. But farm laborers are increasing in num- 
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btrs m companion with farm owners anti managers Small 
businessmen ore gis mg way to large industrial plants, stores, 
or chains E%cn the professions are mosmg away from «»• 
tmplosment Clinics of tnnn\ doctors and law firms wi * 
number of partners arc more and more common 
Anotlicr einplojimnt method, as we liavc notctl, ts 
labor or slnser^ "it prevailed m most parts of the world a 
some time and still exists m bacbward regions of the earth 
It has been associate,! mainU With an agriculluml type o 
snciets, though not cxclusisely so With the growth of com 
mcrce, and cspecialU since the appearance -of machine in 
dustry, slavery has tended to disappear Nevertheless, war 
recently reviv ed it m Europe and the Far East in crud forw 
Today the mam type of employment is the third • 
work for Wages paid by others, usuallr industrial or busme^ 
managers Machine production as the basis of large^cale 
industry has led to mass employment. Increasingly workers 
arc employed m large bodies Of lourse, many workers were 
employed by others before machine industry developed, as 
slavery and serfdom gave way to wage pavmenls They 
worked in siiops, stores, and on farms But in the inain it 
IS machine production which brouglit about mass employ* 
ment for wages The United Slates Steel Corporation, fo^ 
example, reports that m 19*3 its employees numbered 340.* 
•196 The av erage number of employees of the General Motor* 
Corporation in the first six months of 1944 was 484,706^ 
The Census of 1940 reports 397,537 wage earners employed 
in molor-v elude manufacture, and the manufacture of cot- 
ton woven goods employed 312^49 wage earners at that 
time Though American wage earners are by no means all 
employed by giant concerns, a large and increasing number 
now work in establishments which employ scores, hundreds, 
or thousands of persons It is this group about which we are 
espemallv concerned m this chapter 
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In this country in lOIS there -n'ere more than 53 million 
workers, less than ten million of them being self-employed. 
The remaining forty-odd millions were eraplo 3 ’cd b}" mana- 
ger-emplo^’crs. Such workers hold jobs and are paid wages. 
The}^ do not owm the factory' or store or office or farm where 
thejf woi'k; in most cases the}’ do not o^vn even their tools. 
They are, therefore, not self-emplo 3 'ed but “other-emplo 3 'ed.” 
This is wh}’ a job for a wage is so important toda}^ for we 
live by and udth our jobs. 

Varieties of "Work and Its Organization. Just as there 
is more than one system of emplo 3 ’ment, so there are many 
kinds of work. The tendency to break up -vVork into special- 
ties began very eaidy in histor}’. Primitive man had his tool- 
makers, weapon makers, basket weavers, pottery makers, and 
others. As settled life developed in many areas, the tendency 
to specialization of work gained rapidly. 

However, it is modern technical machine civilization that 
brought this tendency to its peak. Today there are thou- 
sands of kinds of work, each of which is part of some larger 
process of production. The Census of lOIO lists more than 
2500 varieties of production other than agricultui-e. Each 
worker’s part of the object under construction fits with the 
product of many other worker’s. Onl}' through interrelation 
of the effoi-ts of a vast variety of specialized workers does an 
entire object— an automobile, a gun, a refrigerator, a suit 
of clothes— become a realit 3 ^ 

Let us examine more carefully this production process. 
Start with the term specialization. When men worked with 
hand tools, a specialty was the expression of a particular in- 
dividual form of skill. It implied that the maker used skill 
which others did not have. His skill was the result of confin- 
ing his attention and effort to a special phase of the process 
of production. Such skill led to specialization ; specialization 
to increased production. 
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In modem machine production there are many highly 
skilled workers Thei arc specialists with skilled minds quite 
as much as with skilled hands Machinery has not decreased 
specialization, it has greatly increased it, though it has 
driven out of action many hand skills A machine docs an 
exact piece of work, which is just what the skilled hand 
worker of an earlier day did As a consequence, a machine is 
itself a specialist, doing a single operation exactly and much 
more rapidly and tirelessly tlian a hand worker Machines 
are constantly being imcnied to do the work of a simple 
kind of specialization This docs not mean that indmdual 
skill is a thing of the past Klany thousand skilled opera- 
tors, mechanics, technicians, and engineers are required by 
modern industry But it docs mean that many jobs which 
were formerly carried on by skilled craftsmen arc now done 
by machines It means, too, that macliine processes hate 
pushed specialization to more extreme lengths than ever be- 
fore Today identical knives, watches, plows, household 
gadgets, and automobiles arc turned out hy the million 
This brings us to two other terms which we should think 
about if We are to understand modem industrial organiza* 
tion as it affects workers, namely, (frganKatum and tnler- 
dtpend<nce ^lachinc production involves making many 
parts of completed articles separately The hundreds of 
parts— nuts, bolts, bearings, springs, etc —must be put to- 
gether to make tlie completed article All this requires highly 
complex organization It also means that workmen are de- 
pendent on each other, i e , interdependent In a real sense, 
we work constantly to please one anotlicr One careless work- 
man in shop or factory may delay scores of his fellows 
Organization and interdependence also exist in a wider 
sense Once articles are made, we must organize to transport 
them, sell them, and finance payment for them by merchants 
and consumers So a network of organization, national and 
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international in extent and involving the efforts of many 
kinds of workers, is developed. Each one of these Avorkers is 
dependent on the others. For instance, the man who makes 
or installs electrical equipment relies on many other special- 
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All for a Pin 

Each worker’s contribution to the object under construction fits 
with tiie contribution of many other workers. 

ized Avorkers, connected by an invisible network of organ- 
ization, to clothe and feed him. 

Whole regions of the world are now devoted in some meas- 
ure to specialized activity. One region of the United States 
raises chiefly corn, another cotton. Rubber, hemp, quinine, 
and other articles are brought from areas adapted to their 
production. Industrial areas specialize, as Detroit has on 
automobiles. Banks, markets, transportation systems, and 
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communication agencies arc swept into the network of or- 
ganization whicli holds this huge, delicately balanced struc- 
ture togetiier 

Wlien specialization, organization, and interdependence 
are thought of in this way, tliey lake on new and soster 
meaning 

The importance of all this from the standpoint of today s 
wage earner is apparent He is part o-f a far-flung mech- 
anism of producing and distributing goods of which he has 
little understanding and no control Ills conditions of em- 
ployment rest m man> hands besides his own It is clear, 
therefore, why it is of such great importance that we try to 
understand the influences which promote hard tunes and 
unemployment. To the estent tliat we can understand and 
control such influences, we can stabilize our economic order 
and add to the security of escrj indiiidual 

Employment and Unemployment 

The employment which the individual workman secures 
may be for a day, a week, a year, or for an indefinite time, 
perhaps a lifetime Which it shall be usualU depends hardly 
at all upon the worker Much more often it is a condition 
belonging to the joh itself Moreover, the employment mav 
be for good wages or poor, for a long workdav and long 
workweek or for shorter ones It may be carried on under 
safe, clean, healthful conditions or the contrary It may or 
may not be directed by a just and reasonable management 
Importance of Steady Employment Whatever the work- 
ing conditions, the first essential for the worker is to have a 
job For each worker the permanence or certainty of his job 
IS of first importance Can he count on it? Can he know that 
throughout the days and the years his employment is secure, 
so he can live with it and grow by means of it^ 
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Yet, in spite of its importance, stability of employment is 
not the usual fact at the present time. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of emplojTuent in the modern world is its fluctua- 
tion and therefore its uncertainty. Instead of stability of 
work, there is great instability. 

Fluctuations of Emplo 3 Tnent. Wlij’^ does emplo 3 raent 
fluctuate? Leave aside entirelj' the characteristics of work- 
ers: some are willing, others unwilling; some competent, 
others incompetent. This is true under every sj'stem of work, 
but these personal differences do not explain vast labor 
fluctuations. In 1930 industrial unemployment in the United 
States was estimated at 3^ million. Less than si j’^ear later 
the number unemplo^fed in 19 American cities alone reached 
6% million. In 1933 the total of unemploj'ed in the na- 
tion was about 13 million. In June, 194!0, there were in the 
United States 8,600,000 uneraploj'ed : but in 1942 there were 
only 2,800,000— a drop of 67 percent. 

Such great changes in employment are a phase of modern 
industry and are not due to individual traits. From the 
worker’s point of view they are its most serious phase. This 
is his situation: 

He must work to live. 

He must have a job if he is to work. 

Without regard to how well he works he can never count 
upon the permanence of the job. 

"What, then, explains this insecurity in employment ? Three 
causes are cited usually as of greatest importance. Thej' all 
express the changing nature of modern industry. Thejf are : 

Seasonal Changes 

Cyclical Changes 

Technological Changes 

Let us , examine each of tflese phrases to see what they 
mean. 
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Seasonal Changes Least unportant m its effects arc the 
changes m the demand for labor uliicU nccomjianj changes 
of the seasons Yet a \ast amount of uncmplojment, follow- 
ing short periods of tcraporar\ work, is the result of such 
changes Hus is cnsiU obser\ccl*in agriculture where the 
liarsest seasons call for cxtia workers and arc followed b} 
pcriod»of reduced demand Wiicat liars ests, fruif harvests, 
cotton picking illustrate this periodic employment 

Examples are also to be found m urban induslrj Tor 
instance, the demand for clothing changes between summer 
and winter, with the result tliat manj workers m woolen nulls 
are discharged after the demand for winter cloth drops 
Seseral years ago Dr Jacob Billikopf stateil that workers in 
the clothing industries m New York did not ascrage more 
than 32 weeks employment per year* The building trades 
are also seasonal in their requirements for workers Other 
examples will occur to the reader 

Cyclical Changes Of much greater consequence are the 
senes of changes brought about by what is termed the “busi- 
ness cycle ” If you ha%e ridden on a Ferns wheel you can 
picture what this cycle is like Let the top of the mosing 
wheel represent the peak of production, the outlook there is 
marvelous Let the bottom represent the depth of business 
depression Business is shut down, men are out of work, and 
distress and misery are everywhere The wheel moves con- 
tinuously Going up IS exhilarating, but coming down make- 
one gasp 'Ihink of this wheel in understanding the business 
cycle and its effect on unemployment 

Under the system of business organization commonly de- 
scribed as the system of free enterprise, goods are produced 
under private management for sale in open market for a 
profit “Free enterprise” is a term winch, in origin, meant 
losT** American Aca8cnir of Pobtlcal and Social Science 
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simply that business undertakings were free from interfer- 
ence or control by government rules and regulations. It is 
equivalent to the similar French expression laissez faire. 
“Production of goods for an open market” means that goods 
are produced, not for the use of the producer, but for an 
indefinite and hoped-for sale at a price whicli will yield a 
profit over costs to the producer. The successful producer 
under perfectl}^ working free enterprise would be the one 
who accurately calculates the size of the market or the “de- 
mand.” 

By the “demand” for products is meant, not the need for 
them, but the amount which consumers are prepared to pay 
for in the market. Moreover, the “market” of which the free 
entex-priser speaks does not i-efer to some particular place 
where goods are disixlayed for sale, but refers to the price- 
fixing system by which one px'oduct is exchanged for others. 

The theoi'y of the system of fi’ee enterprise has long held 
that the possession of resources and inventions constitutes 
an incentive to produce as much as possible, since large pro- 
duction tends to lower costs. The cost of producing an auto- 
mobile is less if it be one of a hundred thousand than if 
one of twenty-five. 

But since tlxe advent of power machinery and mass pro- 
duction a new situation has appeared. Producers can now 
readily produce more than pui’chasei-s are prepared to buy, 
thus leaving a surplus to be disposed of. In this case .the 
tendency has been for industi-j"^ to produce heavily while the 
demand is active, but to follow this active period by a slowing 
down of production till the sui’plus is again demanded. Thus 
there is a high point of production followed by a low point 
and then a return to a new high point. Instead of a regular 
and calculable volume of products and a stable market 
there is a changeable and uncertain volume of goods and 
an unstable market. 
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Interpreting this production cjcle from the Mew point of 
wage cainers, it means that emplojment is not steady and 
uninterrupted, hut that perioils of high employment are 
followed b\ layoffs or dismissal for large numbers Because 
of the productive power of machinery, production tends to 
pass beyond demand Factories then reduce the number of 
their workmen until the surplus stocks arc used up Mean- 
time the unemployed worker walks the streets This is the 
cycle of prosperity and deprcs-^ion, with the worker caught 
in the moiement 

1 hus production in excess of market demand is a phase 
of the unregulated free enterprise system, and it is world- 
wide, at least in so far as the use of power machinery » 
world-wide Later in the chapter we shall need to refer again 
to this problem 

Seasonal changes m employment, as we have seen, occur 
according to the movement of the seasons Cyclical unem- 
ployment IS a consequence of the difficulty of regulating 
production for profit to an uncertain demand The third 
condition which leads to unemployment is the result of the 
frequent changes m methods of production brought about 
bv inventions 

Changes in Technology New ways of making things are 
continually displacing old ways Hand tools served mankind 
for thousands of years But when primitive man devised a 
wooden wheel, he had started on the road that would lead 
eventually to the "making of metal wheels which would set 
other wheels in motion and thus become the basis of modern 
machinery The story of the passage from crude hand tools 
to power-driven machines is an enthralling one Today we 
live in the age in which machine follows machine, with stead- 
ily increasing productive power 

Knowledge and invention have put into our hands steam 
and electric power, while chemistrv has given us new under- 
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standing and ,control of materials. For example, steel dis- 
places crude iron ; then the tough, light metals displace steel 
where weight must be overcome, as in airplane .manufacture. 

All of this application of scientific knowledge to the mak- 
ing of things is described as technology. Ours is a technical, 
machine-using civilization. 

But machine technology has become a cause of mass un- 
employment. To understand how this can be, we must note 
two somewhat contradictory aspects of the use of invention. 
First, some inventions— the typewiter is a good example- 
increase employment. Indeed, the tj’pewriter, the automo- 
bile, and some other articles have been the basis of entire 
ncAv fields of employment. Second, many inventions displace 
Avorkers, as, for example, the radio and the phonograph, 
Avhich have driven many musicians out of employment. Most 
often displacement of Avorkers folloAvs a niultitude of small 
inA’entions AA’hich improA’e existing manufacturing processes 
b3' substituting machines for a certain number of laborers. 

Ncav inventions appear verj' frequently as knoAvledge in- 
creases. There is, therefore, a continuous stream of Avorkers 
leaving old macliines Avhich they have learned hoAV to man- 
age, Avhile other but fcAver men (usually younger) are em- 
plo^'cd to handle the ncAv machines which have displaced the 
old ones. 

More machines, more goods, less cost, and fcAA’er laborei's, 
or less steady employment. Let us take a concrete example. 
There are three kinds of production, from the point of view 
of Avhy it is undertaken. In eighteenth-centui-3r NeAv Eng- 
land a farmer often made the shoes to be used b}!^ his famil}'. 
This was production for family use and need. At the same 
period a shoemaker in a toAvn made shoes as they were 
ordered by a customer. He measured the customer’s feet and 
made the shoes to fit the pattern draAvn. The price was agreed 
upon beforehand. In this case, too, the demand for the 
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article made ^\as definite and known, there could he no sur- 
plus of production 

Todaj, howoicr, a third system lias done awaj with both 
these older forms of produrtion for use A modem shoe 
factory contains a gnat \arietj of machines Each part of 
the manufacturing process— making the pattern, preparing 
the leathci, cutting and sewing the uppers, the soles, the 
heels— IS a specialized piece of work Shoes are manufactured 
bj hundreds of thousands, and not for a knosi n number of 
customers, hut foi an indefinite market demand The num- 
ber of shoes that can be sold depends upon many factors, 
among them being the numlwr and sire of competing fac- 
tories, tlie m\ entions nhich cut the cost or improve the prod- 
uct, the price, the wagis paid wage earners, the cost of 
materials, and the capacity of the public to buy We sec here 
much of the uncertainty and indefinitcness characteristic of 
unregulated “free” business enterprise If more shoes arc 
made than can be sold at a profit, the factory may either 
discharge part of its workers and produce less, or it may 
shut down altogether '* 

A third altcinatisc n often u-wd, however This factory 
•nay unite w ith oth< r factories in an agreement as to liow 
nianj shoes each will nuinufaciure, and they may succeed in 
getting other important compiiitors to share m the agree- 
raent Among them, all patent processes are owned or con- 
trolled Total shoe proiluction is then curtailed, a price is 
fixed which yields them a profit, and fewer workers are ero- 
p oyed All such price-fixing agreements are monopolistic 
m ciiaraeter Such production is clearly not “free enterprise” 
m any sense The market is as completely controlled as it 
would 1)0 if the government fixed the price of shoes, or even 
manufactured them * 

Unemploymenl and tha Wacn Earner Lei m return now 

*See Cti»rtfp 5 
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to a final mcw of uneinplojment it affects tlie wage canier 
Workers fear uncmplo3nicnt as they fear nothing else, and 
fear IS not a good foundation for a well-adjusted, crcatisc 
life What then are the worker’s wants and hojies which arc 
threatened bj instabihtj of employment Two types of 
wants appear eMdenl I'lrsl, there arc the tnalerial wants 
which all consumers share food, clothing, shelter, health 
To satisfy these wants a job for wages is necessary 

There are other wants, too, less clearly defined or acknowl- 
edged by the public These wants the workers hoi>e to satisfy 
not merely as consumers but ns men and women in a human 
world These hopes and aims, which unemployment under- 
mines as certainly as it docs the ability to secure food, be- 
long to the mind rather than to the body They arc a menta 
consequence of the fact that we h\e together, anil therefore 
reflect the consciousness of how we arc thought of by others 
In a world that salues education, workers want education 
for themselves and their children They want freedom to 
choose their jobs and their way of life Lspecially d&thcy 
want to find work m which they can feel an interest and 
can “grow ” 

The vast majority of workers would like, also, to feel 
conscious of sharing in a common productisc enterprise, 
working with others Few persons enjoy doing isolatei^ tasks 
upon command They want to be recognized by others, to 
be considered as “counting for something ” Finally, they 
would like to share as consumers those products of modern 
technology which bring comfort and enjoyment, and which 
mark one’s social standing m the community 

In an industrial world dominated by machine methods few 
workers can be self-employed Therefore, wage employment 
IS essential to life and to stability m industry and is one of 
the most vital of all liuRian problems Uncertainty is the foun- 
dation of fear It is not only the threat of scmistariation, 
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sickness, and famity misery that counts. Discontent, humilia- 
tion, shattered pride and hopes are equally significant and 
depressing. It should be remembered that the revolutionary 
movements of Nazi German^' were based largely upon mass 
unemployment and its humiliations. The Nazi leaders made 
promises of steady Avork and neAv economic opportunities to 
be created by war industries. They promised, also, social 
recognition, a place among men, and an opportunity to sat- 
isfy ambition. 


The Urgency of the Problem 

How Far Shall Changes Go? The economic system which 
Ave have described and discussed in this chapter and the pre- 
ceding one is usually referred to as capitalism. The word 
“capital” refers to goods made by man which are used in 
further production. Examples are tools, machines, and fac- 
tory buildings. We distinguish capital goods from consump- 
tion goods, such as food or clothing, which are used by 
consumers. When Ave sa}^ that ours is a system of capitalism, 
we mean that the instruments of production (capital goods) 
are assembled and that industry is organized and oper-ated 
by private enterprise rather than by the government. It is 
tliis system of capitalism Avhich is characterized by machine 
production, organization, specialization, and the other fea- 
tures Avhich Ave have described. The motive of private indus- 
try is profit. 

Since the problems of operating this system are so evident, 
tlie question often arises as to Avhy Ave do not change it. 
Usuallj' proposals for change take the direction of reform 
, of our present order. There are some proposals Avhich go so 
far, hoAvcA'cr, as to suggest that AA^e abandon capitalism in 
favor of some other method of controlling industrial pro- 
duction. The proposed alternatives are usually some form 
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of go^ernraent operation Before we proceed let us note wliv 
such extreme proposals ate not grcatlj fasore<l 

First, abandoning the present sjstem would lie n gigantic 
task and utterlj uncertain in its outcome It would be rciolu- 
tionarj not onlj m regard to details of industr) but to tiic 
entire complicated mass of understandings, agreements, and 
legal contracts now in existence rurthennore, so complete 
a change i uns contrarj to pur traditions of individual rights 
and responsibilities \\e lm%c seen how powerful traditional 
ideas arc in goierning Lehaiior, and so violent a proposal 
for change would introduce problems which simpU stagger 
the imagination 

In the second place, prualc enterprise ns a sjstcm has 
led, or been assumed to lead, to stimulation of initiative and 
% igoi ous in' enti\ e actis it j from which so much of industrial 
advancement has grown It is true that this free initiative is 
apt to be ruthless of llic welfare of otliers It is probably 
true, also, as we saw in Cliapler 5, that tlic immense size of 
modern industry as a system seriously limits the possibili- 
ties for individual initiative because of monopoly control by 
large corporations Vet the advantages of freedom in indus- 
trial undertakings have been so great, even with these limita- 
tions, that there is strong ground for its continuance Even 
Communist Russia has found it necessary to return partially 
to the capitalist system 

Regardless of what anyone may think of capitalism, we 
cannot escape recognition of the fact that modem machinery 
and scientific technology have given man so great a power 
to produce that all the basic human wants could readily he 
satisfied food, clothing, liousing, medical care, and educa- 
tion It IS not because we are unable to produce enough that 
people suffer, but because people cannot buy what can be pro- 
duced In our economic system food is something to be sold 
for a profit, it is not primarily something to be eaten by the 
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hungry. And the same principle applies to other goods. But 
the unemp]o3fod cannot buj'. Loss of their purchasing power 
affects industry, slomng down production and leading to 
the dismissal of more workers. We have seen how the trouble 
IS sdf-aggi-avating and leads to breadlines and general want 
in the midst of plenty. 

All of these considerations have led many thoughtful per- 
sons to conclude that far-reaching steps to stabilize industrj’^ 
and emplo 3 TOent must be taken. The practical problem Avhich 
faces us is, how can the technical power to produce and dis- 
'tribute goods be so full3' used that all ma3" satisf3' their vital 
needs? If it be asked, “How far shall we go?” the answer 
IS “Far enough to accomplish the end.” 

Sixty Million Workers. The urgency of this problem is 
indicated b3’’ the statement, frequentl3' made, that we must 
be able to find emplo3'ment for approximatel3’^ 60 million 
workers in the United States in the ver3^ immediate future. 
During the 1980 ’s our working population was but little 
more than half that number, 3mt there were times when 12 
to 15 million people were out of work. The working force 
of the nation gi-ew steadil3’^ until it had reached about 53 
million before the end of the Second World War. As popula- 
tion increases the number to be empio3'ed expands. 

Some Lessons from Experience. The people of the United 
States do not face this vast problem without warning. We 
recall that there was a general slump of farming and busi- 
ness activity a few years after the First World War. This 
was followed by the longest and most disastrous depression 
in histor3^ We had not recovered fully from this disaster 
when the Second World War began. But the long period of 
lighting depression and unemplo3'ment taught us some les- 
sons which we shall doubtless bear in mind in the future. 

First, we learned that what hurts one hurts all. No one 
can escape the effects of depression and unemployment 
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whether he be financier, farmer, foctor} worker, clerk, pro- 
fcsaional man, or unskilled laborer Second, we learned that 
the onh way to start production and revise cmplosment is 
bj increasing the purchasing power of the masses of men 
Ordinary folks, poor folks, spend all their monej, most of 
it for necessities Tlicir purchases create demand for the 
goods of farms and factories Third, we learned something 
of our power as an organiicd, democratic people We can 
borrow and tax through the gosemment and spend the 
money on projects tliat create employment and purchasing 
power Though some of the public-works spending thus' 
carried on during the 1930’s was justly condemned bv some 
people as wasteful, tlicre are many necessary and desirable 
expenditures which can be made to improse power develop- 
ment, housing, farming, roads, schools, and public health 
and welfare. Whatever differences of opinion may arise ft» 
to exactly what to do, it is probable that the American people 
will continue some measure of public spending as a means 
of trying to avoid cyclical depression* Fourth, we learned 
that our economic system is not self-regulating, has never 
been, and never will be Such reflection puts a premium on 
informed and thoughtful leadership and equally informed 
and critical followership If adjustments and experiments 
must be made, the people must be informed, for their chief 
means of control lies in the selection of qualified and pubhe- 
spinted leaders 

Experience has taught us to expect that there will be 
heated and confusing debate about various proposals There 
are persons sufficiently selfish to prefer to cling to what 
they regard as temporary advantage and risk long-run 
disaster There are sincere persons who are so confused by 
words and slogans that they cannot study the problems 

r»ct, as we saw in Chapter S many leaders of business who opposr'^ 
this poliey tooth and nail tereral years ago now insist that It is desirable 
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involved in a thoughtful manner. We may expect namc- 
calling, generalities, and logical errors in discussions and in 
propaganda. But there are also many people who Avill be 
able to see through much of the confusion and think clearl}' 
and consistently about the problems involved. 

Some Proposed Changes 

Enforced Minimum Standards. It is proposed by many 
people that a series of minimum standards for the wage 
earner’s welfare must be established b^r law. These must be 
met, they declare, as a first requirement of employing con- 
cerns and society as a wliole. Minimum life-necessities of 
labor would become a first charge upon all production. Stand- 
ai’ds in mind are adequate food, clothing, housing, medical 
cave, and education. We alread}' provide free schools. Can 
we find a way to guard the other needs without destroying 
private enterprise? In a recent year more than 6 million 
children in the United States were being given free lunches 
at school. Decent housing is more and more recognized as 
a necessitjf for wholesome family life regardless of family' 
income, and a beginning has been made by federal law to- 
ward satisfying this need. A similar belief prevails Avidely 
in regard to medical and hospital care. These suggestions 
Ave shall consider more fully in the following chapter. 

Government Control of Monopoly. A second proposed 
modification of the present business system grows out of the 
increasing domination of industry by monopolies. The aim 
of monopolies is to control the production of particular ar- 
ticles, such as tin, rubber, and oil, so that they Avill be pro- 
duced only in the amounts which yield the most profit for 
the companies producing and selling them. Ordinarily com- 
petition drives production forAvard, while monopoly limits it. 
In doing so it AA'eakens personal initiative and lessens the 
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benefits which modern technobgy could provide The power 
of monopolies o\er life and welfare seems to many to demand 
much more rigid public control Transportotion systems, the 
tclegrajih and telephone, and large basic resources and in- 
dustiics such as oil, electric power, steel, and rubber are 
evamjilca of kinds o, production which are monopolistic or 
tend toward monopoly 

rhe arguments for and against proposals to control cor- 
porations for the public interest we resiewed in Chapter 6 
Those who bchese such changes would help to avert unem- 
j)lo\mcnt contend that a living wage for workers and low- 
priced articles for tlie public should be required of all in- 
dustr) before profits arc taken Thus purchasing power 
would be sustained and economic depression avoided Contin- 
uation of monopoly trends, they argue, will make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer until our economic machinery 
breaks down completely 

Labor Organization A third remedial movement is the 
result of the weak position of the individual laborer in the 
machine production 6^stcm Though our political system is 
democratic in framework, imlustnal organization lias not 
become democratic If the worker is to do his part in pro- 
duction and be protected from uncertaintj of work, it is 
believed that his mom reliance must be upon collective bar- 
gaining Ilj this means lalior has hoped to gain power to 
make terms with management The history of the labor 
movement for a hundred }cars is a record of the struggle of 
lilwrers to understand how the industrial sjslcm affects 
tlieir welfare and how organized effort might give them a 
degree of hopetl for balance of power 

11 IS not ticccssarv licre to relate tlic hislorv of the lalior 
organization movement and its growth The* forms which 
lalior unionism has taken are the result of trial and experi- 
ment T nr nnnv vears such organirntinns had against them 
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the Aveight of traditional ideas handed down from hand-tool 
econom}" and also tj'pes of legrelation which gave all the 
advantage in bargaining to the emploj'er as against the 
cmplojee. Many of those earlier difficulties haA'e been over- 
come and public opinion has become more friendl}^ to col- 
lective bargaining and to laws recognizing tlie right and 
need of union organization. 

The main sj^stcms of labor union in America todaj' are 
the American Federation of Labor (A.F.L.), the Congress 
of Industrial Ox-ganizations (C.I.O.), the United Mine 
Workers, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. In 1943 more 
than 12,000,000 laborers Avere members of some union. In- 
crease in the size and importance of labor organizations has 
tended to parallel the trend toAvard the centralization of 
industrial management which Ave described in Chapter 5, 

Organized labor makes three principal forms of attack 
upon the problems of emploj'ment and the welfare of Avage 
earners generally, (1) By collective bargaining unions se- 
cure better Avages and Avorking conditions. (2) Through 
propaganda unions seek to inform the public about their 
purposes and to enlist s 3 TOpathy for their undertakings. 
(3) By influencing legislation unions attempt to gain legal 
recognition and guarantees of certain minimum standards 
of welfare for the woi’king population as a AA'hole. 

Unions have now attained a recognized position under the 
law by Supreme Court decisions upholding the National 
Labor Relations Act and other labor legislation. That labor- 
management cooperation is gaining is indicated by the in- 
creasing number of union conti’acts made by industries, by 
the operation of joint management and labor committees 
in many factories, and by^ the increasing number of indus- 
trial disputes which are settled A^dthout resort to strikes. 

In Great Britain the labor moA'ement has entered politics 
in the form of a national partj% On the contrar}^ in the 
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United States labor unions lia\e not formed a separate po- 
litical parly, but liaNe followed the policy of supporting 
candidates who fa%or legislation vhich the unions advocate 
At ^anous times labor has exercised strong influence in na- 
tional politics A notable recent instance is the actii itj of 
the CIO Political Action Coniir4ttce, which has aroused 
pronounced approval or disapprosal among many people* 
according to their respectiie interests and prejudices 
Unemployment can be presented, labor leaders claim, but 
it cannot be presented in an industrial oligarchy where 
organized workingmen are regarded as outlaws and there ore 
no checks upon the power of industrial management Fortu- 
natelv, industrial and political leaders and the general public 
are recognizing the reasonable nature of this view Let labor, 
management, the public, and gosernment assume their full 
measure of responsibility for cooperation, they say, and mo* 
lent industrial strife will probablj disappear Ours is a 
common danger and must be met as such 

Voluntary Cooperation of Management and Labor The 
tendency of this opinion to prevail has led to increase m 
the amount of voluntary management-labor cooperation 
The joint shop committees mentioned abose numbered ses- 
eral hundred during the Second World War A few employ- 
ers have voluntarily accepted the suggestion of ft “dismissal 
» that is, payment of a sura to the workman to aid m 
his support while hunting a job Some progress lias also 
been made in retraining displaced workers and in shifting 
workmen about until the jobs arc found where they are most 
useful and elScient These are steps toward recognizing the 
idea that industrial management must take some responsi- 
bility for the worker who is in danger of losing his job 
through no fault of his own Some labor leaders lia'c long 
argued that the payment of a “yearly wage” would reduce 
strife by making workmen feel more secure 
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Cooperative Efforts of Management and Government. 

The importance to ail the people that there should be as 
large production as possible, especially in the basic indus- 
tries, has led many to advocate that government subsidies to 
industries might be used to prevent periodic shutdowns and 
unemployment. Shutdovms are harmful to management and 
labor and to the public, while steady and continuous’ produc- 
tion and employment in large industries keeps many other 
industries going also. All industries are so- closely interre- 
lated that full employment in -one yields a steady stream of 
demand for the goods produced in others. 

Those who make this proposal suggest a program some- 
what as follows. First, industry should be encouraged to 
continue full production by means of subsidies or whatever 
aids are needed. In time of war this method is widely used. 
Our government has built factories, set prices which guar- 
antee a reasonable pi-ofit, and paid subsidies to bring a profit 
to the producer. If measures such as these are necessary in 
a war economy, it is argued, they may well pi-ove advan- 
tageous in peacetime. 

In the second place, they urge a planned system of public 
works carried out by both federal and state governments. 
This would give employment to labor if private employment 
fails. It would consist primarily o.f the development of nat- 
ural resources and large-scale undertakings too costly to 
appeal to private business. Reclamation projects, develop- 
ment of inland waterways and power systems, a great en- 
largement of the national highway system, and a program 
of public housing are items in this plan. 

As a third step in this proposal, its sponsors advocate an 
expanded program of insurance to labor of the basic, essen- 
tials to -hf e. This feature of the plan is dealt with more full}' 
in the folloAving chapter. 

Lot us look at both sides of this debatable proposition. 
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Those ivho oppose go\eminental aid or regulation for in- 
dustry recognize the advantage to labor of continuous pro- 
duction, but fear that if government goes farm tins program 
it Mill not be long before government agencies take complete 
control of industry This, they assert, will tend to stifle 
initiative and scientific advancement in technology under the 
vveiglit of bureaucratic organization Tlie final result of 
such a policy will be governmental tyranny' and the over- 
throw of democratic rule 

On the otlier hand, those who favor the cooperation of 
government with private industry assert that large-scale or 
mass production has itself already destroyed the freedom 
of the man who attempts to set up an independent business 
Monopoly contiol of prices based on ownership of natural 
resources or upon patents or trade agreements, ns wdl as 
the advantages of mass production and other features of 
business organization, amounts to as complete a concentra- 
tion of economic power as would result if government directly 
operated all major industries Against tins power free en- 
terprise Is a name only As a consequence, it seems obvious 
to such reasoners that the onl> safety for labor and also 
small business undertakings lies in greater use of govern- 
mental authority in their behalf They argue that reform of 
the patent lows whicKnow encourage monopoly, stringent 
control by government of natural resources such as oil and 
electric power, the removal of unnecessary aids to business 
which become special privileges, such as piotcctivc tariffs, 
are first steps toward freer market conditions They believe 
that there is no slightest likelihood that government will take 
over the management of industry Even if it were to do so, 
they add, we should be no worse off under governmental dic- 
tation than we are under the dictation of private centralized 
monopoly and mass production 

Proposed Doctrinal Programs In contrast to methods 
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V which call for voluntar}' action by emplo3^ers or employees, 
whether aided bj’ government or not, we must note the tend- 
ency in other parts of the world to adopt more revolutionar}’^ 
methods of keeping men employed. We need mention onl}" 
two. 

First, a nation maj^ engage in war as a business under- 
taking. War employ's millions of potential workers in mili- 
tary activity and compels business and labor to devote their 
effoi'ts largely to production of militar}^ supplies. Lai-ge 
numbers of men are vnthdrawn from civil occupations and 
the major part of production becomes production of things 
to be quicklj' destroyed. The entire economy of the nation is 
completely controlled b}^ government in the interest of vic- 
torjf over its enemies. Civilian business enterprises accept 
government direction. The result is, on the one hand, a heavy 
demand for laborers, ending unemployment, and on the other* 
hand, an approach to “state capitalism’’— the ownership or 
control of all capital goods and industries by the govern- 
ment. This is the method used by the Nazi and Fascist gov- 
ernments of Europe. 

A second method of ending unemployment is seen in the 
government taking over directly the management of aU pro- 
duction, thus eliminating private profit as well as private 
enterprise. This is, theoretically, the program of Commu- 
nism, though actually in Russia, after the first years of the 
revolution, the government found it mse to permit some 
regulated business profit. 

Neither of these methods appeals to Americans. We in- 
herit and share ideas of individual freedom of thought and 
action in business, in so far as they do not lead to social harm. 

Reference to Communism brings to mind the term Social- 
ism. Tliis term stands for a variety of proposals and takes 
many forms. All aim at a more equal distribution of Avealth. 
They range all the way from moderate social reforms to 
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re%olutionary reconstruction of society, ljut all reflect a 
appointment tliat the increase of proiluclnc poner clue to 
machine flcsclopmcnl chtl noLlift the hurtlcn of poicrtj from 
the laboring classes The more moderate tjpes of Socialism 
base asked for legislative reforms oiiU Sfany of these haic 
been adopted from time to time in various nations of the 
world They include such Hungs os the right of all classes to 
vote, unncrsal education, and protection of child workers 
This was the general character of so-called Chnstian Social- 
ism in England and Germany Fabian Socialism m England 
also advocated a program of gradual reforms by law de- 
scribed as “social minimum stamlards ” Out of this movement 
arose tlic English Labor Farty, which advocates what it calls 
a program of minimum legislative reforms including better 
wages, shorter hours of work, evlueation, and protection of 
noincn and child workers Such types of Socialism avk only 
gradual and orderly legal modiflcation of Capitalism 
A more, radical movement arose in Germany under the 
leadership of Karl Mars in the middle of the last century 
It demanded public or Slate ownership instead of private 
ownership of the means of production It chose tlie name 
Socialism to distinguish it from the many uses of the word 
Communism then current The Communists of that lime were 
advocating various ways of equal sharing of all wealth 
jMarx’s Socialism favori^ the seizure bv violence of all means 
of production (not all wealth) which would then be operated 
under the socialist State In the present century the revo- 
lutionary party m Ilussia adopted, with some modifications, 
the Marxian theories, but gave tlieir program the name Com- 
munism 

There are still other forms of Socialism Among them is 
Syndicalism, a French labor revolutionary movement, and 
Guild Socialism, an English theory of direct labor control 
of industry as opposed to Slate Socialism 
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The I’eader should carefully distinguish between the State 
Socialism of Nazi Germany ajid that of the Communists. 
The former is a political theory of governmental user of all 
wealth for purposes of conquest and militarj^ aggrandize- 
ment by the State. It is not Socialism in reality, but State 
Capitalism. The socialism of the Communists, on the other 
hand, is a social-economic theory about the organization of 
industry so that all may share in its advantages. As a social 
system Communism points in theory toward a democratic 
organization; as administered at present in Russia it is a 
governmental dictatorship. 

All forms of Socialism have one thing in common in that 
they are a criticism of the weaknesses and injustice of the 
Capitalist system with its private o^raership of the means 
by which wealth is produced. It is becoming evident that the 
problem of how to produce enough goods to satisfy the basic 
need of all has been solved tln-ough power machinery. But 
the social problem of how to ^t these goods into the hands 
of consumers to use for satisfying their wants remains un- 
solved. Unemployment is one of the major conditions in this 
problem. 

Bear in Mind. Those workers that we ordinarily think 
of as industrial -wage earnei's are hy no means the only group 
that wll profit if we are able to keep unemployment at a 
low level in the years ahead. Probably^ one-third of American 
"workers are normally emplo3fed at manufacturing and me- 
chanical occupations. Agriculture employs another bloc of 
several million. But the tendency is for these two groups to 
employ a decreasing percentage of workers, though their 
total numbers increase from year to* j’ear, of course. It is 
probable that the fields named n'ill employ scarcely one-half 
of all workers in the future. This means that the number of 
persons engaged in transportation, stores, banks, restau- 
rants, hotels, ofiices, theaters, publishing, the professions, 
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and otlicr "service” occupations will increase greatly in 
number and relatnc size 

While large numbers of those engaged in some of these 
occupations are seif-cmplojed, tlicrc are manj milhons who 
are completely dependent on their wages In general they 
are an unorganized group who do not think of their inter- 
ests as being similar to those of industrial workers Yet only 
a moment’s reflection is necessary to see that whnlcscr pro- 
tects the working population m general and guards against 
depression and uncinplosmcnt protects these workers too 
It !•» true, also, tlint those who arc self-employed can con- 
tinue to sell their scrsices only if the working population is 
prosperous It is well for those who arc planning to engage 
in self-employment to bear these facts m mind 

Some International Considerntions 
The serious business depression and widespread unem- 
ployment of the 1930’s were not confined to the United 
States Escry industrialized country of the world shared 
the same experience This fact suggests that not only is the 
world an interdependent unit in production, it is also united 
m the common misfortunes which industrial depressions cause. 
The same causes are c^ideptly at work wherever machine- 
made goods are produced for profit 

Moreover, many of tlie important industries of one na- 
tion arc, or have been, owned by crapitahsts in other nations 
It was by loans from Dntish capitalists that the great rail- 
ways of the United States were built after the Civil War 
Similarly, Trench capital began the industrialization of 
Russia before the Communist Revolution there More re- 
cently capital from the United States as well as from Britain 
has built factory after factory in Canada, Brazil and Mex- 
ico, while British capital has built the railways and cotton 
lactones of India 
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It is evident to everyone that the development of teclmical 
invention has -weakened the significance of older boundary 
lines. Goods can readily be transported by land, sea, or 
air. Communication by telegraph and radio brings peoples 
together the world over. Even without a common, world- 
wide language, national differences tend to disappear in the 
great market places and centers of Avorld activity. 

“We have long recognized in theory,” writes Lorwin, “that 
the economic well-being of the United States is inseparable 
from that of other nations ; we have known that industrial 
depressions, if uncontrolled, swing across vast oceans and 
mountain boundaries, as well as across industries and sec- 
tions of a single country. This war (the Second World War) 
is teaching us that the greatest danger to peace lurks in 
depressions and unemplo3'ment and that peace can be fos- 
tered neither by neglect nor bjf one nation alone.”* 

Economic International Trends. These illustrations point 
to the well-recognized fact that capital seeks profitable in- 
vestment wherever it can find it, regardless of political bound- 
ary lines. For a century the wealth of English investors has 
been largely increased by interest on investments in every 
quarter of the world. The idea that each nation can depend 
upon its own production has been urged by many persons. 
But a program of national self-sufficiency can hardly be 
advanced as more than a very temporary measure. Every 
industrialized nation can and does produce more of many 
goods than it can consume. Only by selling in woi-ld markets 
can it prosper as a producer. But such countries cannot sell 
unless the}' will also buy, since all sales are exchanges of one 
thing for another. Tariffs which levy a high tax upon im- 
ports from other counti'ies tend to defeat the sale of goods 
by the nation levying the tariff. Such interference with 
exchanges between nations leads to the slowing do-rni of pro- 

L, Lorwin in Survoy Graphic. May, 1913, p. 211. 
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duction and the spread of unemployment Such was clearly 
the effect of the high tariff of tlie United States following 
the First World War 


It should be evident to the reader that if the investment 
of capital and the conduct of industry and trade are carried 
on With little attention to national ^undancs, the charac- 
teristics of trade found within nations will also be found in 
international commerce Business cycles, bringing depres- 
sions and unemployment, are world phenomena, therefore 
So, loo, are tendencies of mass industries to become monop- 
olistic, reducing production rather than assuming rishs 
Agr^cments in regard to production, even the sharing of 
patents by business establishments m two or more countries, 
are tendencies of world business organization This topic is 
discussed in Chapter ’> 

Considering all aspects of thw problem, the conclusion is 
be^nd question that machine technique and its institutions 
make the world an economic unit The time is at hand when 


an international banking system and a world monetary sys- 
tem will make this economic unity even more complete It 
wi be clear, however, that the world unity we are describing 
is a unity in the business system and organization, not in 
ot er phases of social life International mass prc^uclion 
creates the same kind of economic processes through winch 
enormous power comes into the control of business manage- 
nwnt as m national mass production But what is the result 
or a r and the vast consumiiig public? This question is 
oeing seriously discussed today 
I^bor and the International Movement We have seen 
a ms 1 ity of business accompanied by uncertainty of 
emp oyment and general personal insecurity are character- 
Tl of industry In tkw of this fact, labor has 

r^niz or its own protection, as we have already shown 
a ua y oughtful leaders have realized that, since simi- 
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lar conditions tend to prevail everywliere, an organization 
on a world-wide scale is needed to represent the unity of 
labor and its essential needs and aims. The idea is not new, 
but at the present time an effective nonpolitical organiza- 
tion is active in trying to bring together labor interests and 
movements on an international scale. This is the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, which held its first session in 1919. Al- 
though independent of the League of Nations, it worked in 
conjunction with it. Though the League ceased to function 
after the Second World War began, the Labor Office con- 
tinued its activity. Its twenty-sixth session was held in Phila- 
delphia in April, 1944!. At this meeting a program of ob- 
jectives to be sought by w-orkers every wliere was drawn up. 

•Primarily these objectives emphasize two needs: full em- 
ployment and rising living standards. This program insists 
that the common "welfare of all people must be the aim of 
employers, employees, and governments "working together. 
All human beings, a resolution of the I.L.O. insists, “have 
a right to pursue material and spiritual well-being in con- 
ditions of freedom and dignity, of economic security and 
equal opportunity.”'' Specificalljs the program emphasizes 
plans for labor-management cooperation, and the extension 
of social-security measures to provide minimum income for 
all, medical care, “adequate nuti’ition, housing and facilities 
for recreation and culture.” 

It is worth noting that at this conference in Philadelphia 
fort3^-one countries were represented by delegates from gov- 
ernments, emploj'ers, and workers. During the period’ of the 
life of the organization since 1919, standards of wages, 
hours, working conditions, and protection for mothers and 
children have been embodied in codes which have been pre- 
sented to the various member countries. Many of these codes 
have been adopted and serve as standards of labor welfare. 

^Reprint from Intcmationa'l Labor Review. July, 1944, p. 5. 
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It amII be agreed that there arc serious obstacles to inter- 
national labor unitj National and racial prejudices are 
strong barriers to mutual understanding Quite different 
existing standards of Ining constitute a problem hard to 
overcome Yet, in spite of such obstacles to united action, 
there is a strong and hopeful trend toward mutual agree- 
ment and effort In the jears to come it may nell be that 
the human objectives for nliich industry exists maj become 
so clear and definite through the efforts of this and similar 
international organizations that they will be rcadilj acceplwl 
War and Unemployment In spcnhing of international 
investments we noted tliat such investments disregard na- 
tional boundaries Tin. most profitable fields for investment 
have usually been found m regions industnalij undeveloped 
The United States m the last century was such a region , so 
also, and even more rcccnlh, acre Canada and the countries 
of South America Japan, Russia, Australia, and Turhej 
have been building new industries on borroivcd capital 

Students of geography and world conditions emphasize 
the importance of types of natural resources with respect 
to the relative power of nations and the trend toward war 
They divide nations into three groups First are those which 
are primarily agricultural or food-producing, such as China, 
most of South America, and parts of Europe The second 
group are industrial in cliaracter, of which Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and Japan arc examples A third group are 
the more nearly “balanied” nations, producing both food 
^d industrial products Tlie United States and modern 
Russia illustrate this group 

Tile basis which is necessary for industrialization is the 
possession of adequate supplies of power resources, pri- 
manly coal and iron The basis for agricultural production 
Which can be used not only to feed the producing people but 
n so to exchange with other nations for manufactured prod- 
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ucts, is an abundance of good soil. The balanced nations 
have both essentials. 

It ^Yill be agreed that the two great wars of the present 
century reflect these differences in major resources and de- 
velopment. Thej^ reveal the attempt of the less well provided 
nations to use war as a method of changing their situation. 
But it should also be apparent that war can never solve this 
difficulty. Access to raAV materials and to food can be brought 
about, not by a system of spoils and resulting slavery, but 
only by open agreement and international understanding. 
Wars for resources waged by nations against other nations 
are remnants of a system of extravagant nationalism which 
is out of step with the trend toward economic world unity. 

It is true that every great war causes a period of increased 
production and a high level of employment. This is due to 
the sudden heavy demand for war materials, on the one hand, 
and to the di'afting of manpower for military service, on 
the other. 

The Civil War in the United States was such a period. 
NortheiTi factories used larger and larger numbers of work- 
ers, while in the South nev; factories were built, and greater 
quantities of cotton were grown to sell to the mills of Eng- 
land and Trance in exchange for arms. There was no unem- 
ployment anywhere. The same situation prevailed in both 
of the World Wars of this century. Unemployment disap- 
peared in both periods. 

But this disappearance of unemployment in time of war 
is a temporal-}’’ fact, though it may last for a time after wal- 
ls ended. When the soldiers return, however, they must go 
to work, thereb}' increasing the labor supply, while produc- 
tion of war materials must end and factories shut their doors, 
thereby reducing the demand for labor. Unemployment be- 
comes as inevitable as was war-born employment, unless 
measures are discovered by which government can keep men 
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at work until mdustrj regains a more normal condition 

It IS a \€rj real question how far it is possible for nations 
to remain politically quite independent states while wealth 
and people are becoming more and more thoroughh in- 
ternational Goods arc produced by men and machines in 
cooperation Wars are fought between nations to weaken op- 
ponents and to seize their wealth But in the process jiro- 
duction 13 transferred from useful goods to materials of 
destruction That is to say, destruction of wealth and life 
cannot in the long run become the foundation of better con- 
ditions and standards of living A nation whose productise 
resources have been destroved bas no products with which to 
buy goods from other parts of the world The poverty of 
one IS the poverty of all How, then, shall we organize the 
life of the world so that we need no longer destroy each 
other* This is the economic os well as thtfpolitical and moral 
problem of our age 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1 Explain the meaumg of each of the following terms 

private property wealth handicraft 

Capital trade business cycle 

vocation wage vamer service occupations 

2 Mal^e a list of thirty occupations and classify them into 
three groups, as follows 

I n irr 

Unskilled Skilled or Semiskilled Professional 

3 Name and explain briefly three occupations which are af- 
fected by seasonal changes 

4 Name two mechanical inTentions which have resulted in the 
creation of new sccupatioua for labor Lxplam 

5 Can you think of two medianical inventions which have 
released wage earners from employment’ 
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6. How do specialization and machine methods lead to im- 
personality in industr3'? How does this trend affect workers? 

7. It has been said that no countrj' can have strong labor 
organizations until it has a permanent laboring class. Is 
this true? Have we a permanent laboring class in the 
United States? 

8. Ti’y to find out what kinds of part-time training for work- 
ers exist in your community. What agencies maintain them ? 

9. There was a time when the average industrial workda}' 
in the United States was ten or twelve hours. Toda}' it is 
eight or nine hours. Do you think that it ma}' eventuall}' 
be five* or six houi's? 

10. What is an “unemployable” worker? Try to find an esti- 
mate of the probable number of “unemployables” in the 
United States. (Consult references.) 

11. “Industry must create new consumers as it creates new 
goods,” we are often told. Do you agree with this state- 
ment? 

12. Why has organized labor consistently opposed the com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes? 

13. What are labor “jurisdictional” disputes? 

14. Make an outline from which you can discuss the history of 
the National Labor Relations Act. Note especially the 
working of the act during the Second World War. 

15. Clip one article, editorial, or newspaper column relating 
to unemployment. Does the writer have any constructive 
suggestions to make or is he merely pleading for others 
to accept his prejudices? 

16. IVhat evidences do you find in this chapter that the authors 
are biased? 
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We ba\ e noted reijcalcdij the elements of unccrlamt} and 
risk in the operation of modern industrial societj Though 
VC has e accomplidied little m attempts to eliminate nsVs, 
«e haie been able to anticipate them to some extent and to 
devise means hy which losses are shared Insurance compa 
nies provide means when by large numbers of persons or 
business firms can make contributions to common funds from 
which the unfortunate maj be reimbursed for unexpected 
losses In this manner we make some provision against su - 
fermg from fire, storms, theft, property destruction, and 
even sickness and premature death 

We say that an insurance company “underwrites" various 
forms of risk It makes no guarantee against disaster, hut 
merely provides a “cushion" for the unfortunate, thus he p* 
ing to avoid the most extreme losses and suffering 
Observing this principle at woik, many persons hare ar- 
gued during recent decades that it is possible for an entire 
people to anticipate and provide a large measure of security 
against the hazards arising in an unstable industrial society 
If vve cannot prevent sickness, accident#, old age, unemploy- 
ment, and business depressions, they soy, we can at least use 
our joint resources as a nation to prevent their most dis- 
astrous effects In this way we can act through the govern- 
ment to "underwrite ’ a large measure of security for every 
man, woman, and child in the nation We can use the iM- 
terud security which we have as a result of scientific hnow - 
edge and skill as a basis for social security 

Let uv address ourselves m this chapter to consideration 
of this idea In Chapter 6 our theme was industrial insta- 
bility Let us now consider especially the effects of industria 
instability on the individual and the family What risks an 
misfortunes of industrial society fall upon the largest num- 
bers'* What steps have been taken to prevent suffering as 
a result of them** What does the future seem to hold? 
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Old Risks Gi\e Place to New Ones 

Ignorance Brings Fear It is probable that life w^ill al- 
ways ha%e its uncertainties Eicry unccrlaint) implies a 
risk, a step m the dark Knowledge rcroo\e3 many uncer 
tamties, such as the fear of barm from evil spirits This 
danger has always seemed ^ery real to primitne people 
Famine, too, has been a stern reality Improved transport^ 
tion of food has done much to remove it, though in isolated 
regions or in time of war’s devastation, famine is an uncer- 
tain hut real and terrifying fact 

Plagues and contagious diseases, also, have been among 
the most bitterly feared enemies of man The deadly “black 
death,” smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever have far ex- 
ceeded many wars in their destruction of life As late as the 
Civil lYar in America citizens of Cincinnati dreaded the 
approach of summer lest yellow fever should “come up the 
river” from New Orleans They knew no preventive or cure 
for it , their only hope was to escape by fleeing to higher and 
isolated areas Today yellow fever has yielded to the knowl- 
edge that it IS earned by a mosquito, though it still appears 
m Central Africa and other hot climates 

When Louis of France died, his attendants fled from 
his bedchamber He died from smallpox, a dread disease of 
his and earber times Today vaccination is an almost certain 
preventive 

In these and many other mslances knowledge has lessened 
human fears Safety through knowledge has overcome the 
uncertainty of ignorance 

Technology Brings Risk. There is another side to this 
picture of fear and uncertainty In our modern world know ' 
edge has not ended risks On the contrary, the more knowl 
edge we have, the more definite become some of the hazards 
of daily life Indirectly, scientific knowledge is itself re- 
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sponsible for increasing uncertainty and insecurity. Risk 
grows through the complicated living of associated life. 
Modern technology, based on science, is the main cause of 
tlie massing of people in close contact, resulting in trans- 
mission of many germ diseases and in heavy death rates from 
street and highway accidents. The use of machines in fac- 
tories, on farms and railroads, and in fighting brings a heavy 
toll of death. The instabilit}' of industrial organization leads, 
as we have seen in the preceding chapter, to unemployment 
with its consequent poverty and fear for the future. 

Let us note, for instance, some causes of death in recent 
years. In 194)2 motor-vehicle accidents caused the death of 
28,200 persons in the United States. In New York State 
alone there were 1319 deaths in industrial plants. The census 
for 194)0 records the total number of deaths for one year in 
the United States as 1,4)17,269. Of this total, infectious dis- 
eases resulting from contacts accounted for 119,755 deaths, 
while tuberculosis alone killed 60,000 people. War, too, has 
become more deadly with the use of machines. We do not 
yet have adequate records of the destruction of the Second 
World War, but deaths in the First World War numbered 
between eight and ten million. This number is calculated to 
have been an increase of about 25 percent over the normal 
total of deaths in the countries involved.^ Death rates for 
France and Germany were naturally much heavier than for 
the United States. In those Uvo countries the number of 
deaths was increased by from 4)0 to 4)5 percent. 

It is evident that the disastrous nature of the unceidain- 
ties of today is not due entirely to ignorance. It seems to be 
due, rather, to our failure to organize and put fully to use 
the knowledge we have. The more complex our life becomes, 
the greater are the threats to individuals and groups of 
accident, contagion, unemployment, and other hazards. We 

lOgburn, W. P. American Society in Wartime, p. 2. 
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fore.ee these dangers and are aware of tlieir scriousn^s, bnl 
^ve lla^o not made full provision for meeting them n 

a field like medicine, in viluch new knowledge i3 constan ) 
increasing, the failure to organize the ivjde and efficient use 
of such knowledge lessens its effectiveness in overcoming i 
hazards of sickness and its consequences War continues 
add millions in cverj generation to the toll of deaths, w 
the fears and mental chaos resulting from war are perhaps 
as great an evil as the actual deaths Uneroplojment, con^ 
tagion, accident, nervous disorders, poverty, and J 

pioducts of our associated life are only partially contro e 


Social Unrest of Our Age 
Democracy Increases Social Mobility So great an un 
certainty about the future, about life, its new dangers, » 
economic hazards, its terrible wars, has led to great 
among all classes of citizens Discussions msj and * 
bring light on all the problems involved, hut discussions le 
selves emphasize the dangers, arousing fears and imagin 
terrors . ^ 

One of the characteristics of our democratic ^ 
that mo.t people have hope that thej can improve 
position in life They hope to odd to their wealth, to increas 
their influence, to raise their social standing, or perhaps on y 
to move from place to place and “see life ” Changes sue ^ 
these involve risks A stotionarj class society gives very 
opportunities either to move up tlie social ladder or to 
about freely from place to place As a consequence the ns 
involved in change arc almost nonexistent Because presen ^ 
day social life is fluid, mobile, responding to ^ 

is much taking of chances, running of risks, and muc ' 
pendency and sense of failure when ambitions are thwa 
Delinquency in youth is partially the result of this t 
mg of normal hopes and ambitions It is partly, too. 
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result of the continued reports of the successes of others in 
hazardous undertakings which suggest short cuts to fame 
or fortune. 

Not only youth is disturbed the insecurities of modern 
life. The aged, without occupation, and fitting with difficulty 
into the changing pattern of an unfamiliar world, dread 
these uncertainties. 

Many Groups Share Insecurity. Nor is insecurity con- 
fined to any one group, such as industrial workers in cities. 
Farm groups show the same anxieties, the same dread of 
the unknown economic future. The position of so-called 
white-collar workers is anj’thing but enviable, while the small 
businessman, trj'ing to compete with big business, finds him- 
self Avondering if the chance for an independent life has 
gone forever. To persons in each of these groups sweeping 
changes in business and industry bring recognition that they 
are face to face Avith movements AA’hich they cannot control, 
nor can they see hoAv to change their position to one of 
greater security in the midst of general disorder. 

Why is there such chaos, such uncertainty, such fear of 
the future? Is there anything Ave can do about it? In the 
midst of growing poAver to provide goods for human needs, 
why cannot personal life be more free from fear, more hope- 
ful of the future ? Can government, AA'hich is all of us acting 
together, guarantee the satisfaction of basic wants? Can it 
bring order out of disorder, hope out of despair, yet leave 
us essentially free in our personal lives? This is the theme we 
are considering. We shall begin by looking at the causes, 
especially as they appear in industry. Our risks are A'ery 
considerably economic, though not all hazards are the direct 
outgroAvth of industry, of course. Some are a result of our 
complicated, interrelated, croAS'ded conditions of living, as 
Ave have noted. For these conditions industrial methods and 
organization are only indirectly responsible. 
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Though some industrial dangers base been mluced, they 
cannot be eliminated altogether However, the ill effects of 
many of these dangers may be so guarded against that each 
person or family may feel reasonably secure from economic 
loss This IS the difference betneen safety and security A 
life-insurance policy docs not present death, but it docs gne 
some measure of financial security to the family if the sup- 
porter of the family dies Our primary problem in this chap- 
ter is to consider how far an industrial society such as ours 
can provide financial security for the mass of its people 

Types of Insecurity Today 

Individual Weakness Needs Group Protection In former 
tunes families l»ed and norked as units of closely bound 
individuals What thev needed for material wants they pro- 
duced by their united efforts, while they bought and sold 
little Whatever luizards life brought, tliey met as best they 
could by united family effort Our modem way of life is very 
different Hardly a quarter of the population lives by farm- 
ing, the rest are town and city dwellers, finding employment 
where they can Ours is, we have said, a money-economy, m 
which the main proportion of work is done for wages Even 
agriculture is less and less a family undertaking It has 
become a machine industry, like factory work, with fewer 
workers in total number, but with a steadily growing per- 
centage working for wages just as in urban industry 

Machines, workers massed together in large numbers, 
crowded city streets, rapid transportation by train, by auto, 
or by airplane— these are among the cliaracteristics of mod- 
ern life which create hazards for every individual At first 
it was assumed, as machmes became common, that each 
worker and his family roust take whatever the risks might be 
and guard themselves against their results as best they could 
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But it soon became clear that individuals do not make these 
risks nor can they prevent them or guard against their harm- 
ful elfects. Industry is a group activity and protection must 
be by group action. 

Gradually the most serious risks of industrial society be- 
gan to stand out dearly, and slowly— indeed, far too slowly 
—certain principles of social action to offset consequences of 
these risks came to be generally understood. We shall con- 
sider first the major hazards, and then describe various ef- 
forts to protect workers from the resulting insecurities of 
life. 

In describing various types and conditions of insecurity 
we must be careful not to draw unwarranted conclusions. 
Misfortune does not imply misbehaviw or incapacity. To 
assume that misfortune is evidence of either incapacity or 
misbehavior is to attribute to the worker the shortcomings 
of the industrial machine system. The only inference we are 
entitled to draw from misfortune, such as sickness or un- 
employment, is that the misfortune is usually caused by the 
industrial organization Itself. It is suffered by persons, but 
these persons do not explain its occurrence. 

The more important types of insecurity wluch arise in 
industrial society are: 

Accidents 

Sickness 

Disability 

Unemployment or Poor Employment 

Old Age 

Homelessness 

Educational Lack 

Aspects of Group and Personal Relationships 

Accidents. Machine accidents are so common that they 
are everywhere acknowledged to be a risk of industrial life. 
For many years thej’^ were considered to be due to careless- 
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ness nnd the worker was saul to assumed the risk A 
serious accident left the worker helpless for the future, with 
po^ert^ for lumself nnd h»s family incMtahlc Today niost 
countries of tlic world, including almost all of tlic slates of 
our I nion, base accident compensation laws which require 
pnsnicnt h^ employers to injures! persons according to the 
seierity of accidents 

'I Ills change of attitude represents our growing under- 
standing of the nature of insccuntj Uc hnse left behind 
hind tool industries nnd isolated social life We liaic enlercd 
the mass-population, interrelated was of lising Insecurity 
takes its forms from the elinractcristics nnd consequences of 
the machine cnsironmenl The toll of deaths or serious in- 
juries in factories, for example, is high Such accidents 
result both from contact with machines and from substances 
imohed in manufacturing processes sucli ns poisonous ga'M 
or dust particles As an illustration, it is reported that from 
December, 1942, to Julj 1, 1944, 1516 California soldiers 
and sailors were killed in military action In tlie same period 
reports of industrial deaths to the California Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission amounted to n total of 1657 Accidental 
dentils occur, also, m other places than factories On the 
farm or in the street, on railroads and on highways, our 
machine-paced society exacts ils price In 1942 there were 
93,000 accident deaths in the United States 

Sickness Sickness is not insariably a direct consequence 
of one’s occupation But so large a percentage of sickness 
occurs or is spread in industrial contacts and in the crowded 
urban life which industry has made that it is reasonable to 
consider sickness a risk of industrial socieU Since individ- 
uals are relatiielj helpless to prevent attack, it is logical to 
recognize sickness as a phenomenon of group life and to 
meet it by group action 

Although sickness still remiins a serious hazard that 
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every individual faces, medical knowledge has advanced rap- 
idljr in recent years. Prevention or cure of disease is far 
more usual than a seneration as:o. Yet the individual can 
do comparativelj' little bj' himself to ward olf the major 
t^'pes of disease, such as pneumonia, tuberculosis, tj^phoid, 
malaria, and others. Moreover, the costs of hospitalization 
and treatment advance as medical knowledge and methods 
improve, so that many wage earnei*s cannot afford adequate 
care. 

AU in aU, sickness causes a steady stream of temporary 
or permanent labor disabilitj^. It is the main cause of absence 
from work in factories and shops. It is thus a handicap to 
production, but it is also a serious threat to the individ- 
ual and family affected, due to loss of wages and additional 
expense. 

Accidents, sickness, and consequent inability to under- 
take Avork are, therefore, serious causes of economic insecu- 
rity, and they are group conditions characteristic of indus- 
trial societ}^. To them we must add malnutrition from poor 
or insufBcient food. 

hlalnutrition is so general that it escapes notice. The need 
for men as soldiers disclosed the condition under dramatic 
circumstances in England a fcAV years ago. The British Averc 
astonished Avhen rejection of drafted men revealed that mal- 
nutrition Avas the basis of man 3 " other disabilities. As a con- 
sequence the government tried the experiment of feeding 
1000 rejected men an adequate diet for six months. Of the 
1000 men, about 800 AAere then found able to pass the arm}^ 
physical examinations. Discussion of this incident reminded 
Americans again of the fact that several million people in 
the United States were undernourished during the depres- 
sion j^ears of the 1930’s. What stands in the wa}”^ of ample 
diet for all? Does “freedom from want” seem a reasonable 
£Ioal for the AA-orld to work toAvard? 

O 
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Unemployment We lm\c described uncmplo^incnt as a 
consequence of industrial instability It is evident that in- 
dustrial unemployment and personal economic insecurity go 
togetlicr Most wage earners face the possibility of being 
dropped from their jobs at any time Ihc thing the indnul- 
ual worker fears most is that dismissal is apt to come when 
new jobs arc scarce or nonexistent lie works in some par- 
ticular industry He Ines in a community m which he may 
have a home He wants to feel that he is a part of the m 
dustry with a place in tlie community The loss of his job 
destroys such hopes He does not know where to turn for a 
new chance He and his family arc uprooted and afraid< 
while tlicir simplest physical wants are more or less unsal- 
isficd The poorest one-third to one-half of our population 
(except for wartime wages) Ii\e on so small an income that 
c\cn a month without pay brings suffering and misery 

Old Age. Old ogc presents an espreially disturbing pic- 
ture The pace of industrial work is fast, it demands sigor 
and endurance In many occupations men and women soon 
become too old to do the work expected I2\en in lighter and 
less exacting occupations or employments there comes a time 
when work is too hard for aging persons 

We must notice, too, that birth rates ore graduolly falling, 
so that wliile there are fewer children, the older section of 
the population is increasing proportionately In 1900, 4 
percent of tlie population was C5 or over By 19-12 tlie 
percentage in this age group had risen to 7 Calculations 
of the National Resources Planning Committee assert tliat 
by 1980 from 14 to 16 percent of the population will be 
65 or o\er 

The need for provision by society of suitable arrange- 
ments for the care of the aged has not received public recog- 
nition until very recently City housing is crowded, it is 
planned for small families, and the feeding of the family is 
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done in considerable part by an increasing number of res- 
taurants and lunchrooms. Work is taken out of the borne 

l» 

'wherever possible. The old-time rural home had more space 
and the diversity of rural •work provided plenty of part- 
time work which elderly folks could do. From childhood to 
old age the family' was a unit in providing for its OAvn wants. 
There was usually a place for the old folks. 

The changes in our way of life in crowded cities have 
weakened family unity. Families become scattered, as their 
members move from place to place in response to the de- 
mands of industry. The aged do not fit into this changed 
way of life; the}' are in a sense a family liability rather 
than an asset. It is this fact that has gradually centered 
attention upon the social problem of old age. 

To the. elderly worker the prospect of old age is often 
cheerless. He has rarely been able to save enough out of lus 
wages to support his declining years. Before the abnormal 
period of the Second World War the income of 70 percent 
of our families was not over $1500 per year. Savings for 
investment have come almost altogether from the upper 20 
percent of all families. That is to say, 70 to 80 percent of 
families in the United States have put aside practically no 
savings. Hence it is that all but a small fraction of the aged 
are dependent upon public support or are cared for by rela- 
tives or others. 

Homelessness. Adequate housing for our people is one 
of the basic conditions of wholesome living. Lack of decent 
housing denies both physical protection and the best environ- 
ment for the formation of character in children. Unsanitary 
housing is a menace to health; overcrowding within and 
\suthout the house prevents recreation and normal associa- 
tion. The most earnest parents are handicapped in efforts to 
develop wholesome family life under such housing conditions 
' as prevail in poorer sections of most cities and in many rural 
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areas Death rates, particulaily of little children, are exces- 
sive!} high in the crowded tenement sections of industrial 
citicv, and conditions of delinquency thrive in the same areas 
It IS now dehnitcly Inown that tlic family incomes of 
somctliing like one-half our total population are not large 
enough for families to afford decent houses, however small 
and cheaply furnished The idea, once accepted, that each 
family must suppl} its own dncUing place seems impossible 
of realization in industrial society Man} students believe 
that in these circumstances proper housing must be rec- 
ognized ns a public rather than a private matter The cost 
of public housing must be assumed, the} argue, somew hat as 
public health e\penscs are now paid 
The fcileral government began to p^ov^de housing assist- 
ance by laws passwl from lOJi to 1938 Private homc-build- 
mg was to be encouraged b} the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, through which low-inlcrest loans could be arranged 
for householders Another act created the United States 
Housing Autlionty, tiirough winch low-cost buildings for 
families with low incomes can be constructed This is often 


spoken of as a prov-i»ion for “slum clearance ’* These housing 
laws had onU begun to be used when the Second World War 
hrought an end to house construction Students of this prob- 
lem c^tlmate that there is now a critical need for something 
like a million new liouscs jicr }cnr for n number of jears 

I^ck of Education In a Inter chapter the general problem 
of eilucation is considered At this point wc shall note only 
the relation of the lack of suitable education to the general 
facts of mserunt} toda} 

In 1940 the total number of children and }Oulli between 
5 and 24 }ears of age was 4C,3»1,915 Of this number those 
attending school amountcil to 20,759,099, or 67 7 percent 
of the total nial is to bav, 42 3 percent were not m school 
As would be expoctctl, attendance is heaviest up to age 13 
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'rhrec-fourths of the studentsi had left school before the age 
of 19 

Tor some time the federal government has made financial 
grants to the states for vocational education In 194i2 the 
number of joung people enrolled m classes and schools re- 
ceiving such aid numbered onl> 2,429,054, distributed among 
agricultural, trade and industrial, and liome-cconomics 
courses Do these figures indicate a lack of interest m the 
need of vocational preparation, or a lack of opportunity to 
take advantage of this education’ How shall ne c^lain the 
comparatively small percent of youths above thirteen jears 
of age who are enrolled in vocational schools or classes? 

Inequality of educational opportunity is a serious fact even 
in America A short school year is the lot of some millions of 
rural children, while many city children have only lialf-day 
sessions because of an insufficient number of school buDd- 
ings Thousands of children escape school altogether 

Moreover, it should be evident that short courses, teach* 
ing a spi-cial bit of machine or trade skill, ore not enough to 
prepare one for a position of importance in our complicated 
industrial world Never has there been such need for breadth 
of education, long-continued Those individuals who have 
recognized this fact and sought a thorough education liave 
found more frequent and belter opportunities waiting for 
them 

Dven more significant than figures such as we have given 
Is the question, How aware is the school of the changing life 
m which it functions’ Does il help pupils to know and un- 
derstand society? Docs il equip youth for cooperative pro- 
ducing and sharing? Arc they made aware of the very real 
threats to democratic life on cverv band? It is not enough 
to rememlicr facts 'flic vital matter is to think clearly m 
planning for individual and group welfare and m deciding 
public issues and selecting competent leaders Are pupils so 
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occupied with routine matters as to deaden vital interests 
tljat stimulate tlie mind and keep it creative? No figures can 
answer such questions. But when we reflect that a large per- 
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centage of young people leave school before the completion 
of the elementary grades, it seems probable that thei'e is a 
great lack of the kind of education that is needed to stimu- 
late their interest. 

Since insecurity and instability are leading problems of 
our civilization, schools might help pupils (at least, older 
pupils) to understand this situation and to prepare for it. 
Many young people today are restless and dissatisfied, with- 
out any definite aim in life and without emotional self-con- 
trol. These traits are largely the consequence of the uncer- 
tainties and the uprooted nature of our changing social life, 
but thej' are also a reason whj' the problems are so hard to 
meet. Educational direction can do much to modify this 
situation if the school faces it as a major problem. 

There are also large and increasing needs for adult edu- 
cation if we are to create and retain truly democratic insti- 
tutions. In the days of a simple society citizens could be 
given fairly ample trainmg in personal and public affairs in 
the elementary grades. But so complex and rapidly chang- 
ing is our society of today that even well-educated adults 
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cannot understand it unless tliej study a great deal They 
must be helped to understand \ocational problems, family 
problems, and problems of social or political nature Wosl 
adults also need guidance in interpreting propaganda ^Ye 
shall liav( more to say of this matter m a later chapter 
Group and Personal Uclationships In conditions which 
are fasorahlc to noriml, wholesome life, each indisulual is 
hound to otlicrs in group associations The close unity of 
family and neighborhood formerly encouraged the growth 
of such personal characttristics as the awareness of obliga- 
tions, unselfishness, pride in accomplishment, honesty, and 
kindness Just as a plant has its roots m the sod, so personal- 
ity has its character roots in the group cmironmcnt Un- 
fortunately, modern society is so unstable, so shifting m 
associations, that many people today, especially youth, are 
without helpful group support They are socially uprooted 
Families arc often broken, their members separated from 
each other Neighborhoods provide less intimate gioup as- 
sociations than formerly In city tenements or apartment 
houses close neighbors are as indifferent to each other as 
though they lived miles apart 

Out of this condition arises much of the discouragement 
so common today Dull hopelessness is far too usual A feel- 
ing of vague fear of what may happen and of helplessness 
to change or better one’s situation breaks down purposne, 
vigorous, creative endeavor 

Efforts to Increase Security 

Chanty and Relief of Distress The oldest method used 
o rehese personal and family misery has been to give direct 
and temporary help (o suff.rers This method does not m 
any way attempt to modify the liasic causes of misery It 
erects no barriers against their recurrence It assumes that 
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the sufferer is unfortunate and needs help. It should be 
said, too, that whatever more adequate methods are adopted 
to give life a greater degree of securit}', thei-e will perhaps 
always be a need for immediate relief for unexpected or 
unprovided-for cases of need. The worst phase of charity is 
not its inadequac}', though this is obvious, nor even its de- 
plorable effect upon those who are comijelled to receive it. 
Its worst effect is upon those who as givers are led to ignore 
the need of a more farsighted and systematic plan to pro- 
vide greater security to entire groups, such as the unemploy- 
able aged, children, the crippled, the blind, and others. 

Private Industries Try Welfare Plans. For many years 
various industrial plants have carried on what is called Avel- 
fare work. This effort, though unimportant in its total 
influence, has indicated recognition by management of a 
responsibility for its labor force. Playgrounds have been 
established, retirement allowance or pension systems have 
been worked out, bonus gifts at the close of the year have 
become common, and profit-sharing has been tried by a few 
concerns for a number of years. None of these programs 
proved satisfactory to labor, which Avas and is apt to look 
on them as unimportant concessions to public opinion. In 
flict, all of the plans of this type are vicAved AA’ith suspicion 
by^ union labor as attempts to break down the long-standing 
impression that workers have been inhumanly treated by 
management in many cases. Demands for such measures are 
mainly in response to a groAA-ing public opinion S3'mpathetic 
Avith labor rather than to a demand by labor itself. 

Organized Labor Attempts Its Own Relief. The histor}' 
of labor after the introduction of machines sIioaa's a groAA’ing 
understanding of the need and value of group organization 
to advance labor interests. We have seen that unrestricted 
“free enterprise” places the entire control of industry, in- 
cluding the position of labor, in the hands of the oAraer or 
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manager The indnidual worker acting alone 13 helpless to 
change the conditions of his emplo3ment 

Workers saw that by united action they could exert some 
power m their own interest Collective bargaining with em- 
ployers often has brought results in better wages, shorter 
hours, improved conditions within the plant, and other e- 
sired changes This, tlien, is the first and major explanation 
of the growth of labor unions It is simply a cooperative 
method of advancing a program of improvement in tlie re a 
tne position of labor as a group 

From the beginning of labor organization there has been 
a second reason for the existence of unions This is a mutua - 
aid principle, its origin going back much earlier than t e 
machine age to the medieval craft guilds The payment o 
small fees by each worker created a pool or fund from whic 
help could be given to unfortunate members and their 
lies Widows were given aid, funeral expenses were P*' ' 
workers were helped during sickness, and often a large cnoug 
reserve was accumulated to care for members in time of vm 
employment . 

This IS probablj the beginning of the use of a kind o 
social insurance against insecuntj in industry, though ony 
a small part of needed assistance could be provided m tins 
w ay In large unions it became an important aid and a factor 
in creating a public consciousness that the insecurities o 
labor are serious aspects of industry Graduallj the pub c 
began to understand and to sympathize with the demand that 
some inclusive plan be adopted by law to meet the bazar s 
of the mdustrial system 

The reader should bear in mind that only a small propor- 
tion of wage earners have ever belonged to unions Hence 
the collective efforts of unions have not greatly helped the 
needs of the unorganized mass of laborers Moreover, union 
labor has cared most to use its collective bargaining strength 
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to improve wages, hours, and general working conditions 
witliin each industry, rather than to modify by law the haz- 
ards of the entire industrial system. For a long time laws 
and court decisions favored the unlimited authority of man- 
agement over its labor force. Legislatures and courts refused 
to modify tliis principle. They were hostile to the idea of 
legal minimum standards of labor protection in wages, hours, 
and working conditions. Consequently, organized labor came 
to look with suspicion upon legislation as a method of better- 
ing its position, preferring to rely upon its owm organiza- 
tion, through which management might be compelled to 
make definite trade agreements with labor. 

In the interest of all labor, unorganized as well as organ- 
ized, the public has pressed for the passage of laws to protect 
or improve the standard of life of the population as a whole. 
Most of these are state laws, but in recent years the federal 
Congress has passed several protective labor laws. One of 
the most important is known as the Standard Hours and 
Wages Law; another is the Social Security Law, which Ave 
shall discuss later. Such laws are indeed limitations upon 
complete freedom of private enterprise. However, it is claimed 
by their supporters that they fix limits Avithin which private 
enterprise may operate and thus tend to equalize oppor- 
tunity and to improve living conditions. 

Social Security Legislation in Other Countries. Other 
countries inaugurated systems of social security legislation 
administered by the gOA'ernment many years ago. In Ger- 
many a plan of this kind Avas put into effect in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century when that country began to 
make use of machine technology, AAuth its consequent increase 
of industrial hazards. Great Britain followed, AA'ith a some- 
AA'hat different plan, in the early years of the tAventieth cen- 
tury. StiU later other European nations took similar action. 

It is enough for our purpose to note that each s5"stem of 
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social security (1) recognized certain basic hazards to 
Aiorkers which are inherent in industrial production or are 
an outgrowth of industrial organization, and (2) accepted 
the principle of insurance— a fund gathered from many con 
tributions from which necessarj protection can be to 

those individuals who have reasonable claims upon it 1 ic 
risks or hazards which are insured are those which we have 
already described as most critical in industry unemploy- 
ment, accident, sickness, disabihtv, and old age To these are 
commonly added such other conditions as the economic needs 
of mothers at child-birth, allowances for children, guarding 
of machines to av oid danger, and certain limitations on a r 
by children, such as age restrictions, reduction of hours, an 
prohibition of work m dangerous industries 

Social Security Legislation in the United States I^g 
after other countries had discussed and adopted comprehen- 
sive social secuntj legislation, industrial employers and their 
supporters in the United States refused to accept it an 
were able to prevent its adoption here JIany fought it sun 
ply because it seemed to put a burden of expense upon in- 
dustry Many others, however, were honestly of the opinion 
that governmental compulsion upon industry such as is m 
Tolved in social insurance laws is a definite and harmful i^' 
tation upon freedom of enterprise, which was interpreted o 
mean the right of each industrial unit to be free from a 
governmental regulation 

The battleground over this issue is definitely indicated m 
the conflicting positions here assumed On the one hand are 
capital and business management Tliey stand upon t le 
so-called right of free enterprise, denying that governmen 
has anj concern wnth busmess Limitations by law upon pn 
vate management contradict, they assert, the spirit of m 
dependence and progressive busmess organization Private 
control of production is, they believe, the basic factor in our 
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economic life. At all hazards it must be preserved against 
every effort to modify or weaken it by legislation demanded 
bj’ those who have little wealth. These owners and managers 
tend to think of themselves, so their opponents believe, as 
a special class set apart by superior ability to manage the 
nation’s business and, when nccessar}', its political affairs as 
well. (See Chapters 5 and 5.) 

On the other side are those who hold that the function of 
an industrial or business sj’stcm is (1) to create wealth and 
(2) to supply the needs of all the people by means of it. 
The}' consider the theory of laissez faire or “government 
keep hands off” an impossible as well as immoral ideal of 
extravagant individualism in opposition to the superior right 
of the human needs of all the people. They deride the claim 
that managers arc a superior class by nature, asserting that 
their superiority rests upon privileges growing out of the 
possession of property which has for so long had the special 
protection and bounty of government. Instead of private 
enterprise being independent of government, it has always 
asserted a special claim upon it. Those who hold this posi- 
tion object to having their criticism dismissed by calling 
them names such as radicals, socialists, and impractical ideal- 
ists. They insist that to leave business enterprise uncon- 
trolled b}' law as it waxes greater in size and power sets up 
an economic government which tends to usurp all authority. 
If, therefore, the harm to life resulting from the many in- 
securities in our system is not compensated for by industry, 
the cost becomes a tax to be borne by the people in order 
to give capital and its managers a free hand to produce or 
waste wealth as they wish. 

In spite of the objections which prevailed for many years, 
a body of law was gradually built up by separate states to 
give accident compensation to injured laborers. Industrial 
accidents are to ordinary observers the type of hazard which 
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IS most obviously tlip direct outcome of machine production, 
though accidents are a less serious danger m numbers af- 
fected and permanency of harm than some other hazards 
such as unemployment 

Nearly all of the states today ha%e accident compensation 
laws They vary greatly in the amount of compensation pro- 
Mded for injury and in other particulars All mahe use of 
the insurance prmciple, though apply mg it in different way s 
Some states have a single fund to winch every manufacturer 
m a type of industry must contribute, and from which acci- 
dent compensation is paid In other states those manufac- 
turers w hose capital is sufficient may each maintain his own 
insurance fund, but each is legally responsible for compen- 
sating his own workmen for injury Only a few of these state 
laws include compensation for industrial diseases, though 
it IS evident that certain serious diseases result from some 
industries, as, for example, where chemical poisons are used, 
op from dust particles which injure the lungs 

It was not until 1935 that the United States government 
passed its first nation-wide social security law This followed 
the long period of business depression beginning with the 
decade of the 1930’8, the worst depression the world has 
ever seen In 1933 one-fourth of the wage-carnmg popula- 
tion of America was unemployed Charitable organizations 
were helpless to meet the situation The closing of factories 
and the spread of unemployment went on together Because 
of the awakening brought about by this desperate situation, 
the federal Social Security law was passed 

T.he Social Security Law 

It was not easy for Congress to agree upon which indus- 
tnal risks should be covered m the law Opposition to any 
kind of federal law was serious Two types of negative argu- 
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ment were frequently licard. One insisted that industrial 
legislation was not within the power of the federal govern- 
ment, but belonged to the states. The second argument ob- 
jected to the increase of taxation at a time when so many 
businesses w'ere finding it hard to keep alive. Man}^ too, 
were still unwilling to believe that the causes of unemploy- 
ment and related ills were an 3 ’thing other than the unwill- 
ingness of the unemploj’ed to work. But public opinion was 
more thoroughl 3 ' roused than it had ever been before. It was 
plain that states would not be able to meet the distressing 
situation. A federal law seemed the only solution. 

In view of the opposition, it was felt necessary by sup- 
porters of the law to include pro\'isions which would meet 
onl}' the most obvious needs. The act which was finally passed 
bj' Congress, therefore, is primarily an unemployment and 
old-age security law, with additional assistance to the states 
for some other human needs, such as state public-health 
departments, state aid to nddows with dependent childi-en, 
and grants for education of blind and physically handi- 
capped persons. No provision for sickness insurance was 
made. 

The insurance features of the Social Security Act, in 
regard to unemploj'ment and in regard to old age, require 
some description. 

Unemployment Features. Our federal form of govern- 
ment makes the problem of a single federal law complicated. 
Compensation laws in existence before 1935 were state laws, 
as were most of the varied other t 3 'pes of labor laws. As a 
compromise, rather than because it would prove in the end 
the best for purposes of administration, the unemployment 
feature of the law of 1936 (amended in 1938) is, in raan 3 " 
respects, “a joint federal-state system.” A federal tax of 
3 percent of industrial payrolls is levied upon those em- 
plo 3 'ers who are included under the law. In each state which 
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adopts suitable unemployment compensation laws, 90 per- 
cent of this federal tax from its employers is credited to the 
state file federal go\ eminent thus makes it to the advan- 
tage of the state to enact a suitable compensation law Tlie 
natural consequence of this provision was that v'lthin two 
years all the states and territories had passed the necessary 
legislation Thus the actual administration of the law is in 
the hands of the states and is financed by' a fund derived 
bv taxation upon employers The tax is collected by t e 
federal government 

Many problems had to be decided WTiat workers were to 
be benefited by the act? Whal amount of payment or benefit 
should they receive, and for how long a period of weeks’ 
These questions have been answered in various ways, since 
each state passes its own law The amount of weekly benefit 
paid during unemployment vanes (1945) from $5 to $18 
per week>Benefit payments continue from 2 to 16 weeks 
Large groups of workers do not ewne under the benefit of 
this law The most important excluded groups are agricul- 
tural workers, domestic employees, and workers for firm* 
which hire fewer than eight employees Most state laws also 
exclude low-skilled labor which has not been regularly em- 
ployed 

The exclusion of so many persons from the benefits of tlie 
law is recognized by those who administer it as a weakness 
Weaknesses also are the relatively small amount of the bene- 
fit, and the short penod during which benefits may be re- 
ceived by individuals, regardless of how long the pc-iod of 
depression and unemployment may continue No considera- 
tion 15 given, either, to the number of family dependents 
affected by each case of unemployment Yet in spite of these 
evident weaknesses, thoughtful employers as well as workers 
consider the law a forward atep in a program which is to 
guard workers and others against the hazards of industrial 
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society for which the}^ are in no wa}’^ responsible and against 
which individual protection is impossible. 

It will be natural for the reader to asli if there are not 
differences of opinion in regard to what we have called weak- 
nesses, and, if so, why. On so important a question differences 
are bound to arise. Those who would like to see the law 
strengthened and made more inclusive are composed of offi- 
cials who administer the law and whose opinion is drawn 
from their experience. Also, most students who have devoted 
3'ears of study to the problem and to the working of similar 
laws in other countries agree with this group. They point 
out that unemplo3'ed workers come not only from factories 
and other industries, but also from agriculture and from 
domestic employment. Small businesses, also, are as likely as 
great industrial plants to discharge woi'kers in time of de- 
pression. These groups, now excluded from protection, should 
be provided for, and they believe that it is not impossible to 
do so. Moreover, the3' insist that the amount of benefit ought 
to be large enough to sustain workers and their families if 
the law is to accomplish its object. It is not the case, either, 
that periods of depression can be counted upon to last for 
only a brief period. Thex'efore, a law which limits its benefits 
to a few weeks, though the depression may last for months, 
cannot be considered adequate. 

Those who do not wish to see the law expanded or strength- 
ened are drawn largely from elements in trade and industrial 
management who resent government supervision and fear 
increased taxation. Various congressmen also express them- 
selves as unwilling to see a larger fund created because they 
claim it could be used for political purposes. We should bear 
in mind that in a period of “good times” and wide emplo3'- 
ment the fund grows rapidl3% 

Other criticisms of the law, especially the omission of a 
sickness insurance provision, are considered later. 
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To help unemployed men find work, a National Puhhc 
Employment Ser\ice has been established with offices in 
states and cities The work of the cniplojment service recog- 
nizes how little the individual worker can do to find work 
outside of his coramumtj The Public Emplojment Service, 
therefore, becomes a clearinghouse for labor, knowing wliere 
unfilled jobs exist and where unemployed labor is to be 
found This service is now managed by the Social Security 
Board, v^hich administers the Social Security law It is an 
important part of the security program 

The Old Age Features of the Law The second major 
part of the Social Security program— called Old Age and 
Survivors Security-has to do with the protection of the 
aged worker This part of the law is administered entire y 
by the federal government It provides for a tax upon em- 
ployers’ payrolls of 1 per cent Employees contribute from 
wages a similar amount The government pays the cost of 
administration From the fund thus established, laborers 
retiring from work at 65 receive montlily benefit payments 
The amount of benefit received varies according to the wages 
previously received and the length of time workers have 
been regularly employed The amounts vary from $10 to 
$80 per month Klarried men are entitled to addiliona 
amounts for a wife at the retirement age and for dependent 
children under 18 years of age if attending school 

As is the case of unemployment insurance, there are many 
groups not covered by the low, such as domestic and agri- 
cultural labor 

A separate feature of the law, supplementary to the “Old 
Age and Survivors Security” provisions, is intended to af- 
ford protection to the aged who arc not protected by those 
provisions Such persons are, for example, those who have 
no record of steady employment, and those disabled, sick, 
or incapacitated in any way The federal government offers 
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financial assistance to each state which passes an old-age 
pension or assistance law with certain standard adminis- 
trative provisions. The fedei’al government will match the 
amounts the state paj’s each person up to a total pension of 
$4;0 per month. 3\Iany states had passed old-age pension 
laws before 1935. This federal law had tlie effect of bringing 
state legislation under certain uniform standards and in- 
creasing the amounts to be received by the aged. 

Other sections of the Social Security law authorize what 
are called federal grants-in-aid to the states for a number 
of handicapped groups, such as needy mothers with children, 
the blind, crippled children, and for rural areas needing 
health service, especially for mothers and children. 

No Provision for Sicloiess. The most important type of 
social security insurance not provided for in this law is 
sickness, though some assistance, as just noted, is given to 
the states, especially those states least financially able to 
develop an adequate public health system. 

Opposition to compulsory health insurance by various in- 
terested groups prevented the inclusion in the law of health 
insurance provisions. The profession of medicine, for in- 
stance, fits into the private-enterprise system. Sick persons 
buy the physician’s services and the drugs prescribed. If 
needed, hospital care is also purchased. The manufacture 
of drugs is a profit-making business. Physicians expect a 
reasonable payment for their services, though the price is 
not altogether determined by competition, but by agreements 
made within the profession. Hospitals are paid, too, for the 
care they give, though a large number are publicly sup- 
ported. Evidently there are various special interests involved, 
and those who find the system satisfactory are unwilling to 
have important changes made. 

Although many physicians recognize that the cost of 
medical service has been increased greatly by the develop- 
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nicnt of modem teclmologj, the most influential opposition 
to a sickness insurance law has come from groups of dwtors 
The most important group sihicli objected to the inclusion 
of such a prousion in the Social Sccuritj law in 1935 was 
the American Medical Assoaation This Association also has 
fought against proposals for state sickness insurance la«s, 
and e^cn against >o!untar) group insurance The position 
of officers of this Association is that people should have the 
opportunitj to choose their osm phjsicians, and that the 
relation of doctor and patient is a personal one which is 
important to health Thej argue, too, that men of ability 
will be much less inclined to de\ote their liscs to the pro- 
scntion and cure of sickness under a rigid state-controlled 


sjsiem j 

Those who fasor sickness insurance call attention to nd- 
sanccs m medical science with its expensive equipment an 
resulting higher charges for services Large sections of the 
population are not financially able to benefit from the pro^ 
Tcss of medical knowledge and skill, they claim Thoug i 
man) doctors give their services freely to poorer people, 
others do not , and large numbers of persons are unwilling 
to accept medical chant) It is argued further that experi- 
ence with the British sickness insurance s)8tem indicates 
that patients can and do choose their own doctors if they 
wish, and any doctor who prefers niav refuse to accept socia 
insurance patients It is true, further, that with increasing 
medical specialization medical services am more and more 
impersonal, the older close relationship of physician an 
patient is tending to disappear 

Regardless of the details of this dehate, it is undoubtedh 
true that far too mnn\ of the population are sick much o 
Ihe time Health conditions revealed by military draft dur- 
ing recent years startled the public b) the high percentage 
of young men pronounced phvsicalh unfit for militarv serv- 
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ice. The health of the people in times of peace as well as 
war is a distinctly public concern. It may be that a much 
higher level of strength and vigor could be attained by 
public organization of medical resources and their control. 
At least, the idea should not be dismissed without thor- 
ough investigation and discussion. It is probable that the 
demand for a sickness insurance law will continue to be 
heard frequently. If a compulsory health insurance program 
is not adopted, a greatly expanded public health service, 
equivalent practically to free medical service for large num- 
bers of the population, is apt to be put into practice. At 
present there is no real protection of workers from the 
economic loss which results from sickness. The cost of medi- 
cal and hospital care must be borne by the worker himself. 
Sickness is a risk of industrial society for which we have 
made no adequate provision. 

Public Enterprise Supplements Social Security. Look- 
ing back over what has been said about the uncertainties of 
modern industrial society, we can see that we have made a 
beginning in the way of compulsory effort to meet them. 
There is reason to believe, too, that there is a growing con- 
sciousness of an obligation resting upon business and in- 
dustry' to serve public welfare. This leads us to speak of 
another phase of a program of security which we shall 
need to face. When we recognize that 10,000,000 persons 
must find their way back into industry after a great war, 
we see not only that private industry must employ as lai-ge 
a number of workers as it possibly can, but that there may 
still remain many unemploy'ed even though they are vigorous 
and eager for jobs. In a period in which machines continu- 
ally displace workers, private industries may not be able to 
keep employed these additional millions. 

This compels us to realize that there are other productive 
activities whose products cannot be bought over the counter. 
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That 13 , there arc economic actmtics of great ^alue to a 
good standard of Ining for nhich prisnte cnterpnsc dc« 
not take primary rcsponsibihtj Schools, hospitals, ea 
centers, recreation centers, libraries, ci\ic improvements, 
roads, low-cost and nonprofit housing, are examples of such 
valued productive activities So also are such activities as 
sod and forest conservation, the development of vatenvajs, 
and protection against floods All such enterprises are a 
part of a better standard of living for our people, and also 
thej will afford cmplojment for large numbers of workers 
But thej can be undertaken only b^ the various units o 
government local, state, and national 

faucii a program of public construction and education may 
well be a part of a social security plan with great 
bilities for employment, which will supplement the deroan 
for workers in manufacturing, farming, and trade 

Shall We Enlarge the Social Security System'^ It w 
probable that a spirited debate will continue for some time 
as to whether we shall enlarge our social security sjsteni, 
and, if 80 , how much? ShaU we extend it to cover other 
groups^ Can wc increase benefits substantially? 

Those who oppose enlargement contend that we simply 
cannot afford it The taxes necessary would constitute too 
large a dram upon industry, they contend, and would stimu 
late the bureaucratic nature of government to a dangerous 
extent Furthermore, every extension of the program con 
stitutcs an encouragement to the shiftless and irresponsi v 
to avoid effort The most democratic feature of our indus 
trial system in the past, tliey insist, has been that every 
has been free to take his own risks and reap the rewards o 
whatever success he may have To attempt to stabilize se- 
curity will simply prevent future progress 

Proponents of social security enlargement maintain tn 
these arguments are false Leaders of industry and tra e 
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have sought security for decades, they- say, by means of 
tariffs, government subsidies, regulation of banking and 
credit, and efforts to stabilize prices. They have asked and 
received government aid to shield them from risks against 
which individual business concerns and corporations were 
unable to guard themselves. For individual persons to ask 
some measure of protection against hazards which they do 
not create involves precisel}' the same principle. In fact, the 
argument continues, our entire industrial system will be 
stabilized by an adequate program of social security. Money 
will be put into the hands of the most needy element of the 
population. The largest sums will be paid at times when 
business is most unstable and the need is greatest. The back- 
log of purchasing power thus assured will tend to prevent 
trade and industry from falling to the depths of business 
depression." Security' for one is security for all, and is thus 
the firmest foundation for the freedom and opportunity 
promised by democracy. 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

'’i. List a few of the individual risks of todaj' which did not 
exist a century ago. 

2. What is the amount of weekly benefit paid to unemployed 
workers in jmur state? Do you consider this sum adequate? 
Have there ever been charges of discrimination and favor- 
itism in the administration of the law? 

3. Two opposing views are held about the effect of machines 
upon workers. One is that workmen haA'e become simply 
operators of automatic machinery, indifferent to the quality 
or importance of their work. The other is that machines 
have increased mental alertness, resulting in a stimulated 
interest in work. 

2See “The Domestic Economy.” Supplement to Fortune, December, 1942; 
Stewart, M. Bxiildinp for Peace at Home and Abroad, pp. 133-37. 
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How do you account for this difference of opinion? Are 
all machines alike m their effects? 


4 List the arguments for and againstpublic insurance against 
sickness What groups are apt to oppose it? to favor it? 

6 Look up the provisions of the “Beveridge Plan,’ recentlv 
proposed for Great Britain Is it true that this plan pro 
vides “cradle to grave” protection? 

3 It has been said that more than 100,000 people under 05 
are so badly disabled every year m the United States J 
sickness and accident that they are unable to work Does 
the Social Security Act make provision for these persons 


7 An obvious weakness of our preset system of social secu 
rity, say some critics, is the way it is financed By taxing 
payrolls to secure oI<l age and unemployment funds we a c 
a much larger sum from the persons intended to be 
hted than is eventually paid back in benefits We 
finance social insurance more largely from income, gi • 
and inheritance taxes, it is claimed, thus placing part o 
the cost on the wcll-to*<lo 

t\hat are the arguments for and against this con en 


8 Fortune magazine once staled that a broad system 
social insurance was an aid to full employment “For i 
maintains consumer income, and hence effective deman 
It sets a certain minimum standard of purchasing power 
on which industry can count in measuring the over all s**® 
of the market Industry can thus pla"- its own 
with more assurance” (Supplement of December, 1 -• 

P 7) 

Comment on this argument 


9 ^Vhat provisions were made for aiding the discharged wt 
erans of the Second World War? Were these provision^ 
sufficient to stabilize the economy during the transition 
from war to peace? Why? 
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10. Look back over the questions following Chapters 5 and 6. 
Has reading this chapter enlarged j'our understanding of 
them or changed your opinion on any of them.? 

IL Search newspapers, maga7.ine.s, and books for criticisms 
which have been made of the Social Security Act. Do most 
critics feel that the act should be abandoned or merely 
modified.? How do champions of the Act reply? 

12. Which of the criticisms j'ou have noted are dii’ccted at the 
law and which ones merely at the administration of the 
law? 

13. What position on extension of social security legislation 
was taken by the various political parties during the last 
presidential campaign ? 
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The Lure of the Land 

To possess land and to use it is a deep-seated human de- 
sire For ages, singlj or bj families, or in large tnbal or 
national groups, people ha\e mosed from place to place in 
search of land and homes The “children of Israel” left 
£ 0)^)1180 slaiery for the freedom of “the promised land 
The German and Slaiic barbarians from the Middle Last 
swept as conquerors into Lurope and settled upon the land 
Similarly, our own ancestors crossed the sea, leaving behind 
semifeudal tradition, in order to.occupy in freedom the land 
of America It was both freedom and the lure of the land 
that brought them Moreover, migration stiU continues, ere* 
ating continual problems of adjustment within nations of 
between nations 

Land is the basis of life It does not determine cinlization, 
but it 18 essential to it Variations of climate, soil, moisture, 
altitude, and contour limit and suggest types of acti'itj 
which tend gradually to become fixed ns cultural traditioo* 
Consider, therefore, the relation of land and people 

Land and People It is rare that land is totally unoc- 
cupied, but it sarics greatly m the size of the population it 
supports, largely because of the qualities of the soil itsel 
and the ease or difficulty of access to it Out of this difference 
arise some of the present problems of land One type of P’’®' 
duction calls for factories and cities Another type produces 
food, and is associated with small, scattered population cen- 
ters To maintain a suitable balance between two such du* 
ferent types of produvlion is a difficult economic problem, 
since one way of life scatters, white the other congests, popn* 
lation 

If we measure the arable land of different countries we 
find, for example, that Soviet Russia (without Siberia) has 
9 acres per man, the United States 6 4 acres, Germany 0 ^ 
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fore the last war) 1 acre, Great IJritain (not the Empire) 

1 1 acres, and Japan SL of an acre 

This sarjing relation of man to asailahlc land has much 
to do with his comfort and standards of living Discoserj 
and inienlion adiancc man’s sVill in the use of land so fre- 
quently, howeser, lliat tlie amount of tillable acreage per 
man tcUs only part of the story If no new knowledge or 
ways of making a hsing arise, pressure of population brings 
discontent and the low standards of Imng which constitute 
poverty Ignorance and poverty account for the short life 
expectancy in such crowded countries as India or China 
The life expectancy of the population in British India is 
27 years, m England it ts C2. in European Ilussia, 41, m 
the United States, 63 

Where tlic pressure of population on food supply is great 
and the standard of living is low, hunger and stanation 
haunt the masses of the people Life is short and disease 
flourislies, many diseases such as tuberculosis and malaria 
being in part the results of poserty and consequent under- 
nourisluncnt People have tried to escape too heavy pressure 
of population on land and its resources by (1) better cultiva- 
tion of the sod, (2) mdustnalization of the land, (S) 
quest or plunder of other lands, and (4) reduction of the birth 
rate or size of the population Of these methods, migr®bo*' 
IS effective in reducing population only temporarily unless 
accompanied by birth restriction Conquest destroys land as 
well as people, and raises more problems than it solves Jlore 
helpful are better agricultural methods to increase land pro- 
duction Industrialization means specialization in produc- 
tion, by means of which a much larger population can be 
employed as long as their products can be exchanged for 
food produced elsewhere It was in this way that England s 
compact factory populations lived upon food from the 
World Reduction of births in a country also relieves land 
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pressure and opens the way to improvement in the standard 
of living. 

Land and Culture. It is worth noting tliat the value of 
land varies with the types of the culture of its people. Each 
cultural system or “way of living” has its own Avay of using 
the land. The feudal land system was utteid}' unsuited to the 
industrial culture of modern Europe, though some of it 
remains to complicate or defeat the newer culture. 

The difference in the importance of land resources under 
different culture systems is easily seen. Coal was not im- 
portant till power maclunes were invented. Petroleum lay 
hidden in pools deep in the earth for ages. Of no value till 
our time, it has now become a major source of industrial 
power. The use of falling water as the source of electric 
power is a recent development. We are justified in sa3dng, 
therefore, that though the land is the basis of material civi- 
lization, it is the extent of advancement in science and in- 
dustr}*^ that determines what the land is good for and how 
it will be used. Land is potential wealth and power. It be- 
comes actual power only with or through the advance of 
knowledge of how to use it. Land is the basis; knowledge 
is the human instrument of its use. 

How the Land Serves Us. In spite of variations in ways 
of living the basic needs of mankind are much the same the 
world over. In his recent book called TV A~Democracy on 
the March, David E. Lilienthal says, “Different . . . are 
the "words you hear, the color of men’s skins, the customs in 
the home and in the market. But the things the people live 
by are the same; the soil and the w’ater, the rivers in their 
vallej^s, tlie minerals within the earth. . . . These are the 
foundation of all their hopes for relief from hunger, from 
cold, from drudgery, for an end to want and constant in- 
security.”^ 

iPage 2. Published by Harper and Brothers. 1944. Quoted by permission. 
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Tor our various uses there ftws m the land man} kinds or 
t}pes of resources The sod itself is of the first importance, 
since food IS the most urgent huniAii need 13ut coal, oil, iron, 
copper, lead, the precious metals, and man} other such 
resources arc essential to modem production and to the sup- 
port of the world’s two billion people 

The forests, too, are n resource of great service Earl}’ 
settlers in America found their way to the utilization of tlie 
soil blocked b} thick growths of great trees To them these 
forests were an obstacle rather than a useful resource The} 
cut and burned tlicm in order to clear the soil for cultivation 
It is onl} in recent times that we luixe repented this whole- 
sale destruction, as we lia\c learned the value of forests not 
onl} for their products, but os conservers of moisture, prO" 
venting the flooding of lowlands and the washing away of 
the soil 

America is fortunate that it is so well supplied with the 
most necessary resources, including vast areas of cultivable 
land, deposits of the most valuable minerals, as well os its 
still great forests But much of its natural heritage in the 
land has been wasted recklessly This phase of our problem 
will be described later in this chapter 

Sod and Food 

Early civilizations were LutU upon the cultivation of the 
soil They were all essentially agricultural, at least after the 
primitive ages m which men lived as hunters and gatherers 
The Nile Valley, the Tigns-Euplirates Basin, the great river 
valle}s of China, India, and Burojie long sustained agricul- 
tural populations alone, except for scattered commercial 
centers for the exchange of goods 
A large part of man} of the important crops which toda} 
supply us with food and clothing were developed from wild 
plants and animals first domesticated m those great agricul- 
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tural valleys and adjacent plains. Wheat was gro^rn in early 
Egypt long before the Christian Era, as were rice in the 
Far Eastern lowlands, and peaches, pears, plums, and grapes 
in the orchards of early Italy. Olives were cultivated by the 
early Greeks, giving them an important crop for their food 
as well as for exchanges along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Vegetables of many kinds are of ancient origin 
also, while cattle, sheep, and chickens fed on the lands of 
Central Europe and Asia in ages so early that we do not 
know their beginnings. All these food and clothing sources 
belong to agricultural civibzation and testify to its extent 
in time and place. 

Eand, as everjmne knows, is of many kinds. Ordinarily 
land which is cultivable is of the greatest use and service. 
It is found in well-watered areas, such as river valleys. Pas- 
ture land is of less value, though essential for raising flocks 
and herds. Woodlands have always had many uses, but as 
far as food is concerned the value of forest lands was sec- 
ondary except among hunting peoples. In all countries, too, 
there is much waste land, deserts or mountainous areas. It 
may prove of value because of mineral wealth, but is usually 
of little use for food production unless developed by irriga- 
tion. Japan, for example, though every foot of good soil is 
highlj' cultivated, has waste lands said to amount to a third 
of its land area. 

Cultivation; Tradition and Science. Agricultural civi- 
lizations have improved through experience the methods of 
cultivating land. Until recent times, however, the tendency 
has been for these methods to become traditional, and to be 
handed down vuth little change from generation to genera- 
tion. The Egyptians learned the value to their soil of the 
rich-laden waters of the Nile. They adjusted their seed- 
planting to the season of its overflow. The Babylonians dis- 
covered that irrigation upon man-built terraces produced 
large crops of fruit and other food. The Arabians learned 
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how to breed impro%cd slraiiw of horses The Sledieval Eu- 
ropeans discovered tlie imiwrtancc of building up soil by 
rotation of crops and by penotls of rest for the land 

The great ad\ances in agriculture, howc^e^, belong to 
fairly recent times Tnese adianccs arc not chance discov- 
eries, but are consequences of tlw modern dcsclopnient of the 
natural sciences Though every field of applied hnonledgc 
has its accumulation of traditions about how to do things, 
it 13 exact, scientific knowledge which continually modifies 
tradition 

Agriculture today is more and more a field of endeavor 
and a way of life which rests upon developing scientific 

knowledge The word agriculture means land-cultivnlion It 

rests upon and uses the sciences of soil pin sics and chem- 
istry, the biological sciences of plant and animal growt^ 
entomology and bacteriology, and tbc recently developed 
knowledge of nutrition How to conserve and build the soih 
how to control its animal enemies, how to breed better and 
more hfe-sustaining plants and to improve the bree<U of 
cattle and sheep and hogs arc all problems whose answers 
are to be found only through growing knowledge in natural 
science Hence it is that leadership in better farming i* 
often found in younger men and women whose education 
has hrougiit them an understanding of science basic to im- 
proved ways of using land and its resources 
1 ^Vhat Foods’ The kinds of food grown in a given region 
depend not only upon soil, climate, and other conditions o 
growth, but in part on custom Even though better and more 
nutritious foods may be introduced, it is difficult to change 
food habits “Popey e” urges the children to eat their spinach, 
hut with what success is doubtful Hice eaters use little wheat 
or other grams American com made slow progress as a 
food in Western Europe 

In spite, however, of the stubbornness of food habits, 
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knowledge of nutrition has made us aware that some foods 
are distinctly superior to others. New and modified foods 
are gradually entering our diet. Old methods of processing 
staple foods, such as wheat and rice, have been sho^\^l to be 
destructive of important food elements and are therefore 
being modified. This new science of nutrition is not only mak- 
ing us aware of the values of different foods, it is also in- 
directly modifying the crops which are cultivated. A recog- 
nition of the values of green vegetables and fruits leads to 
their being gro-wn for the market. Similarly new crops for 
live stock are cultivated as their nutritional value becomes 
knorni. 

The Rural Way of Life. This change in emphasis upon 
crops and foods is simply the application of knowledge to 
human uses. This is the function of all science in relation 
to man. But at the same time we need to remind ourselves 
that farming is not only applied science, it is a “way of 
life.” Communities live together upon the land. Human rela- 
tions between families and with other communities are estab- 
lished, as well as with the larger world of commercial and 
industrial urban life. These relations have a character of 
their own. They have traits of importance, such as a high 
birth rate, a great emphasis upon family unity, a high de- 
gree of conscious interdependence of families and neighbor- 
hoods, and a feeling of freedom and hope which have been 
real factors in the building of America. We may well ask, 
are these characteristics of rural social life— its “vray of 
life”— changing under our eyes; and if so, for better or 
worse? 

On the other hand, we need to remember that farm life is 
often hard, made up of long hours, heavy work, lack of 
conveniences, and often a degree of isolation wliich is a 
source of depression and unhappiness. Are the changes which 
are coming to rural life modifying these characteristics, as 
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«ell as the others just described, and if so, in the ^ay of 
jmproiieinent or deterioration^ For Mtal as is food for our 
needs, tlie associations which arise in getting food— economic, 
social, political, religious, educational— are of quite as great 
significance Does the soil, the waj we use it, and the way 
we are related to each other in using it result in a whole 
some and self -respecting society? This we should trj to 
find out 

Misuse of the Land 

The earlier centuries of our history are a record of eager 
settling upon the land, but the record also rcscals unbeliei- 
able waste The vast stretches of farm land seemed unlimited 
in those years of settlement, while forests extended far be- 
yond human vision or even imagination There was always 
Q new frontier where virgin soil waited for the settler’s plef*'» 
with pasture land for unnumbered cattle or sheep Labor was 
the great need 

Various land laws were passed by Congress from the period 
of the Revolution onward Tlic earlier idea was that the sale 
of land should become a source of revenue for the govern* 
ment Later the idea that it was of greatest importance to 
settle the land w'lth a population os quickly as possible came 
to prevail This view was embodied m the Homestead Law 
of 186®, which offered 160 acres of land free to the settler 
who would agree to live on it for five years, making certain 
limited improvements 

Under this law, land was settled rapidly and the frontier 
moved steadily westward In 1878 was passed the Timber 
and Stone Act, by which 160 acres of forest land could 
be obtained by a settler for $2 50 an acre It was easy for 
large corporations to advance the price to “dummy” entry- 
men and in tlus way accumulate extensive forest holdings 
Moreover, prospective railroads were given millions of acre* 
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to encourage the development of transportation. Fraud and 
briber}^ played an unfortunately large part in the passing 
of the public lands into private ownership. 

Soil Exhaustion. Tlie abundance of land led to its waste. 
This was true of soil, forests, and mineral resources. Con- 
sider the facts of soil waste. Plants find their food in the soil, 
but it is only the topsoil, usually not many inches deep, 
which contains these life-giving elements. Cultivating the 
soil for crops soon destroys its value ; fertilizers must be used 
to restore the chemical properties needed for gro^vth. But 
soil exhaustion was not a fact of importance in the mind of 
the early settler. He knew— or thought he knew— that there 
was always more land. If his land became less productive he 
moved farther west to new land. 

• The first misuse of land was, therefore, exhaustion of the 
soil. Land is never unlimited either in extent or in continued 
productiveness. The time came, inevitably, in the nineteenth 
century, when we began to realize this fact. New cultivable 
land became scarce and finally ceased to exist. In 1935 the 
right to take up land under the Homestead Law was with- 
drawn. At the time of its passage in 1862 the public land 
totaled 1,400,000,000 acres. By 1935 there remained only 
165,000,000 acres of public land and this was unsuited for 
cultivation or settlement. Out of this remnant was gradual^ 
created by the federal government a system of public na- 
tional parks and grazing areas. 

But not merely was there no more cultivable land in public 
hands. The land of the people of the United States had de- 
teriorated ominously in its soil value. Soil fertility had not 
been restored, so that much land that was once rich is no 
longer fit for cultivation. 

Soil Erosion. Of even greater harm to the soil than using 
up the chemical elements needed for plant food are the waste- 
ful practices which lead to soil erosion. The term erosion 
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means the svennng away or remosnl of the topsoil upon 
which growth depends This maj be caused bj water or bj 
wind In the great treeless plains of the Middle West, dust 
storms have again and again swept tlie soil from a vast 
acreage of land, Icav mg it bare and w orthless for cultivation 
Of even greater harm are rainstorms flooding the land, carry- 
ing away the soil, and cutting deep gullies which render cul- 
tivation impossible or nearly so 

A government soil survey made in 1931 of all the land in 
the United States, reports that sod erosion has destroyed for 
human use 67 million acres of once cultivable land, and on 
225 million acres erosion has swept away more than three- 
fourths of the topsoil Of the 416 million acres of cropland, 
even today 61 percent is being eroded or is of such poor 
fertility as not to bring a reasonable income to the families 
cultivating it Bettor methods of cultivation, however, would 
so improve the condition of this land as to bring a suitable 
return from more than 80 percent of it It is estimated that 
with the usual present methods of cultivation 8,000,000,000 
tons of soil are annually blown away or washed into streams) 
lakes, or other places 

Forest Waste Forests play an important part in pro- 
tecting soil from destruction by erosion Rainfall is held in 
the forest land, where it runs off slowly , letting the sod absorb 
the moisture The wholesale cutting of forests for lumber 
destroys the land’s protective cover, so that rain sweeps down 
valleys, carrying off soil and creating flood; which overrun 
crops and homes The difficult problem of flood control is, 
therefore, in part a problem of soil protection as well as one 
of saving other property and many lives 

There is also the problem of the waste of timber resources 
in connection with commercial activities In earlier yc®i^ 
forests were cleared for farms and the trees were burned 
later, large commercial lumber companies were able to se- 
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cure extensive tiraberlands from wliicli they cut recklessly 
over millions of acres, wasting much as the}' hurried, and 
without replanting young trees to replace the old ones. It is 
estimated that almost half the original acreage of timber 
of the United States has been cut away. 

Toda}' the commercial timber resources of the United 
States cover about million acres. Some 200 million acres 
of this total are operated by private concerns for commercial 
pux’poses. Due to the widespread interest in forest conserva- 
tion and the development of scientific methods, some of this 
forest land is being carefully cut over and replanted to as- 
sure a future suppl}'. Much of it is still being ruthlessly 
“mined,” however, without regard to the w’dfare of future 
generations. Meanwhile, our forest requirements continue to 
be over twice as much each 3 fear as the estimated annual 
growth. 

For almost half a centurj' the Forest Service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture has carried on a struggle to improve 
forestr}^ methods and conserve this resource. It has fought 
fires, plant diseases, and insect pests and advised private 
interests on cutting and reforestation. The federal govern- 
ment now owns and operates bj' scientific methods well over 
100 million acres of forest land, in addition to national pai'ks 
and other holdings. Due to the urgent necessitj'^ for plan- 
ning in the use of forest resources, the Forest Service has 
repeatedly recommended that federal and state ownership 
and operation be greatl}'^ increased. This proposal has been 
fought bitterly by various commercial interests. 

eWaste of Mineral Resources. Soil can usually be restored 
to fertility^ and forests replanted, though improvement in 
both cases is slow. But the mineral resources jdelded by the 
land are irreplaceable. Though we realize this fact, and know 
that minerals are vital to industiy, the}^ too, have been reck- 
lessly, wasted. 
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Tlie Second World War brouglit realization to American? 
of the extent to which ours is s mineral cmli/ation Un- 
precedented demands for industrial production emphasized 
shortages of such products ns tin, nickel, tungsten, man- 
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ganese, and mercury E\en more important, it made us 
aware of the prodigal manner in which we are using coal, 
iron, petroleum, copper, lead, and other minerals of which 
we once possessed sasl supplies 

The movement for conservation of mineral resources has 
gained momentum as indications of exhaustion hate ap- 
peared and as costs of production have increased We see 
IS illmtrated in the case of mineral fuels, coal and petro- 
leum The coal-mimng industry has been so highly competi- 
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tivc that companies have adopted many uneconomic prac- 
tices that might otherwise have been avoided. Wastes in some 
instances have been from 50 to 150 percent of the coal mar- 
keted. This waste lias been somewhat reduced by improved 
mining methods and b}' advances made in converting coal 
into heat and power. Government supervision of coal mining 
has been aimed at bringing order to the industry and pro- 
moting more economical mining and consumption. 

Petroleum likewise has been exploited for quick profit bj"^ 
wasteful methods. Poor equipment, unscientific methods, 
overcrowded wells, and wells abandoned •when production 
declined have all contributed to loss. There have* been con- 
spicuous w'astes in consumption, too, as automobiles have 
increased in number. War j'ears, when American wells sup- 
plied a large part of the gasoline and oil for all United 
Nations forces, further depleted our dwindling reserves. Ex- 
perts warn us that we are apt to have an extreme shortage 
of this resource in a short time unless new fields are dis- 
covered or petroleum substitutes are developed and used. 

Because of the great impoi'tance of this resource to indus- 
trial civilization, there is gi-eat danger that new fields in 
undeveloped areas may become the objects of international 
rivalries which may lead to future wars. 

The Problem of Water Power. The creation of hydro- 
electric power at damsites on river falls is a development of 
comparatively recent time. Such projects afford not only 
power for lighting and industrial uses, but also provide 
water for irrigation in some areas and aid flood control in 
others. In earlier years many of the most valuable powersites 
fell into the hands of private corporations. Thej^ were able 
to develop monopolies in certain areas and to chai-ge exorbi- 
tant prices for current. Proposals for the public develop- 
ment of power they fought by campaigns of' propaganda 
and legislati-ve lobbying (see Chapters 9 and 11). 
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In recent years, however, there ha\c been important de- 
velopments in the production of cheap hydroelectric power 
at public expense The feelcral government has constructed 
such great powcrsitcs ns Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, Bonne- 
ville, and those of the Tennessee Valley The I’edcral Power 
Commission, created m 1920 and reorganized in 1930, 
now has control over poncrsites on navigable streams 
and regulates companies which transmit power across stale 
lines It also issues licenses to private companies, states, 
and cities, giving them the power to construct and operate 
projects on government property under suitable restric- 
tions 

The United States Geological Survey has estimated the 
available water power of the United States at 38 million 
horsepower, of which less than half has been developed. 
There are many persons who believe that the creation of 
mote powcrsitcs at public expense would aid industry and 
help to raise the standards of Imng in many areas of the 
country Others argue that the best sites have been devel- 
oped and that the new plans proposed are of questionable 
value Because hydroelectric power has been so tremendously 
profitable, certain utility and financial interests are apt to 
fight vigorously all proposals for extension of public activ- 
ity We shall have more to say on the subject of power 
development later in the chapter 

All m all, we must face the fact that our nch heritage of 
resources in sod and land and water has been thoughtlessly 
used and abused, leaving us much poorer today in the basic 
elements upon which every people huilds its bfe Some per- 
sons believe that no great harm has been done, and argue 
that an owner has the right to do as he pleases with liis land 
Others reply that ownership is conditional only The welfare 
of all must be considered, and future generations also have 
a right to consideration in public policy 
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Land Policy : Past and Future 

Though we have alrend3' pointed out factors which influ- 
enced the use and abuse of land in America’s past, let us 
summarize them briefly’ as a basis upon wliich to discuss tiie 
question of a public land policy'. Three important features 
stand out prominentl}’. The first is that rich land was abun- 
dant till near the present centiiiT. Add to that the fact that 
a large percentage of those who migrated to America during 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and even the nineteenth centuries 
came from semifeudal nations of Europe. The^' were eager 
to escape those outworn conditions, under which life was 
harsh and the opportunitj' to advance was rare, in order to 
own land freel}' in this new wmdd. And third, we must realize 
that both the abundance of land and the pioneer life wtli its 
newborn freedom brought about an exaggerated individual- 
ism that was often ruthless, being dominated by the competi- 
tive desire to win wealth at whatever cost to others. 

Consider these facts together in reference to any public 
land policy, and it is not difficult to realize whj’ such a pohej’^ 
was so slow in appearing. The objectives or aims of a public 
land policy would have to grow out of consideration for the 
permanent or long-time needs of the counti’3' as a whole. A 
policy must recognize that the entire population, future as 
well as present, has an interest in the land as the basis of its 
life. Yet it was just such a consideration as this that the 
extreme individualism of our population made us unwilling 
to accept. We were not sufficiently united, consciousl3>^, to 
recognize and guard the economic foundation of our society. 

Objectives of Public Policy. Once we recognize the land as 
the economic basis of a united community life, we face defi- 
nitely the problem of what aims a public land polic}' should 
contain or express. The following suggestions are offered 
by various students of land problems. They are presented 
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here for consideration raO«r tlian with the tliought that 
tlicj co\cr the entire probUm or are of equal sifpiificance 

(1) Kegulantj of production of supplies of food which 
can be sold ot stable and profitable prices « ould be s er^ desir- 
able Can go^crnmcntal aid be used to maintain stabilit} of 
production and prices* Much of our agricultural hislorj 
in the present centurj has to do with this problem 

(2) A public land i>ohcj might wisely recognize that there 
are man^ varieties of soil and trj to have farmers settle onl} 
upon tillable land of good quality, rescrsing other land for 
purposes of pasture or for whatexcr it might best be used 
In other words, tlic goscrnincnt might control the use and 
the settlement of land If it is said that this remedy is now 
too late, since land is already privately owned, it is replied 
that the government might hold such poorer lands as rcicrt 
to it because of tlie owners’ failure to paj taxes, and refuse 
permission to new settlers to form those areas winch arc unfit 
for cultivation In this wav a part of farm poverty could be 
avoided Such a policj in the past vrould have prevented 
much of the miscrv resulting from settling upon unsuitable 
land 

(3) A public land pohej should, it is held, consider care- 
fully the facta and conditionsof land tenure It must do this if 
we wish to prevent the growth of a peasant class on the land, 
a class made up of tenants of large (often absentee) land- 
holders Such tenants arc usually insecure sharecroppers or 
others trying to make a living on too small an acreage (■!) 
Some persons urge that great landlioldings he broken up into 
family -size farms wherever the soil is of good quality The 
object would be to provide more equal opportunity to live 
upon the land (6) Some think, too, that this program would 
have a greater chance of success if government would en- 
courage cooperation among small farmers in the sale of 
products, the joint use of eTpensive machinery, the purchase 
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of supplies, the pro\ading* of credit, and other ways which 
experience might suggest. 

Such aims of a public land policy are cited to suggest the 
difference between a purelj' private interest in the land and 
a policy which recognizes public interest and the general wel- 
fare. (6) The objectives proposed would lead at once to still 
another development, which is the increase of good land by 
irrigation of desert or semidesei't soil. Irrigation Avould ac- 
complish two things : it Avould enlarge the acreage suitable 
for cultivation, and it would increase water power by build- 
ing huge dams, such as Boulder and Grand Coulee. Storage 
reservoirs would be created to hold water for use as needed 
instead of permitting floods to destroy farms and cities. 

The readei’ will recognize that parts of a public policy, 
as suggested above, have alread}'^ been put into effect. To- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century the nation began 
to realize that a purely private interest policy in regard to 
the land had permitted the soil to be mined of its fertility 
or washed and blown away. It had made it possible for min- 
eral and forest resources to be held by great corporations, 
which controlled iron, copper, coal, oil, aluminum clay, and 
natural sites for water power and electrical development. 
Many of America’s great fortunes had been created out of 
such private control of the land. 

The Conservation Movement. It was the calling of the 
first conservation conference by President Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1908 that fully aroused public consciousness of the 
situation. What became known as the Conservation Move- 
ment was, in effect, a beginning of a public land polic3^ 
position to conservation was vigorous and strong. The effort 
of government to set aside what remained of public land as 
forest or grazing reserves and public national parks was 
attacked b}' various private interests. However, the pro- 
gram of conservation is itself a growth of experience. Con- 
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ser\ationists do not, as a rule, oppose private land owner* 
ship, but Ihcj assert the wisdom of control over the use of 
land in the interest of the people as a whole Land should 
be used, but it can and should be preserved from destruc- 
tion Waste, exhaustion, dccaj ought to lx: prevented ns far 
as possible Restoration of land fertility, reclamation of and 
lands b} irrigation, reforestation of cut-over timber areas, 
controlled use of mineral resources, public development of 
water power for elcctricily— these are the standard demands 
of conservation policy Rut conservation is clearly only part 
of a general land policy The economic problems of land 
tenure, rural labor, taxation, and the balance of agriculture 
and industry arc important economic features of general 
land policy but are not parts of the conservation program 
TVA and Regional Development Much progress has 
been made since the first conservation conference on various 
parts of a program for better use of the land Laws have 
been passed, bureaus established for special needs, researches 
undertaken to get the facts, and the public informed The 
federal Department of Agriculture has played an important 
part in this movement In particular it has studied soil ero- 
sion and has brought to public otlention the waste of soil 
and means of preventing it 

One of the most inclusive long-time developments in the 
field of public land policy wos the establishment by Congress 
in 1933 of the Tennessee 1 aflcy Authority It was planned 
as an experiment in the democratic development end use of 
the resources of a great natural region— the Tennessee River 
Valley or drainage basin There is perhaps no better way 
to make clear the meaning and need of a broad public land 
policy than to describe briefly the work of this important 
regional organization, commonly called the TV^A 

The idea behind the law which created the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is that natural regions are not limited by 
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artificial state boundaries. A natural region is an area whose 
features are so related to one another that it can serve man 
best if they are developed together as a unit. Soil, water, 
forests, mineral resources are not completely separate, to be 
controlled and developed by separate and perhaps conflict- 
ing plans and agencies. They are closel}^ related in nature 
and consequently their development should be carried out 
in a single unitary plan and by a single controlling agency. 

The law of 1933, therefore, created a government cor- 
poration with a Board of Directors to plan and to carry 
forward the development of the Tennessee Valley region. 
The corporation was instructed to use existing local and 
state agencies for its work so that the people of the region 
would themselves share in the undertaking. The corporation 
was not limited to any one phase of development, such as 
water-power or river navigation. It was directed to consider 
all the important resources and their uses. Here was a task 
in which government and nature assisted by local agencies 
would work in harmony for the benefit of the people. 

In his recent book, David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the 
Authorit}’’, describes the essentials of the regional develop- 
ment idea as: 

1. a federal autonomous agency, with authority to make its 
decisions in the region 

2. —responsibility to deal with resources as a unified whole, 
clearly fixed in the regional agency, not divided among sev- 
eral centralized federal agencies 

3. —a policy, fixed by law, that the federal r-egional agency 
work cooperatively with and through local and state agen- 
cies." 

Let us examine briefly what has been undertaken and 
accomplished by the TV A. The area involved is the valley 

~0p. cit., p. 163. 
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and watershed of tlic Tennessee Iliscr, a region described as 
equal in size to Tngland and Scotland The river itself, from 
Knoxville to its mouth, is 650 miles Jong and was formerly 
navigable only m part m seasons of heavy rainfall The 
population of the region is approximately ^y> million It 
IS a naturally fertile, well-watered region whose soil lias 
lost much of ita fertility through erosion and bad cultiva- 
tion Its original forest wealth lias been cut recklessly But its 
mineral resources are varied and of great value, and its 
water-power possibilities arc great Tlic river itself is fed 
by many tributary streams 

The federal corporation (T\A) began its work by a 
careful survey of all the resources of tlie region and their 
existing condition Its programs of dcvclojiment included 
(1) restoration of the sod by building up depleted fertility 
and overcoming tlie waste of erosion In this undertaking it 
has the cooperation of feilcral ond state agricultural agen- 
cies There ii no cciinpulsion pul upon farmers, but by edu- 
cational means they have been encouraged to take tbc ncces- 
sar\ measures involved m better farming As n consequence, 
farm products have increased steadily m volume and better 
Jive stock has been placed on postures Cooperation m using 
agricultural knowledge, m the use of machines and seed, 
and m the sale of products has become a basis for further 
progress hlany local cooperative organizations have been 
created, some quite large, with several tliousand members and 
investments of from one to two million dollars 

Other important developments which have been under- 
taken include (2) the improvement of the river for naviga- 
tion, (3) the construction of huge dams and large resi rv oirs 
or lakes for flood control, (4) the use of stored water for 
irrigation of waste dry land, (5) the development of electric 
power to run new industrial factories and to electrify the 
thousands of farms in the entire valley, and (6) a survey 
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and development of the large variety of mineral resources, 
such as coal, iron, oil, phosphate, aluminum, and others. 

Today the river is navigable for its entire 650 miles of 
length. Upon it large boats carr 3 ' the agricultural products 
of the valley and also various manufactured products. Six- 
teen lai’ge dams have been built, in addition to five smaller 
ones, to control the waters of the river and its tributary 
streams. Behind these dams are man-made lakes covering 
175,000 acres of land, with trees growing rapidly about their 
shores. A single telephone communication control over all 
the dams provides for holding back heavy rainfall in the 
lakes and releasing it as required. Floods are no longer a 
problem in this region of plentiful rains and storms. 

The flow of water at the dams is used to create enormous 
electric power which is now distributed throughout the val- 
ley. Cheap power has brought manj^ factories already, while 
farms and towns are well supplied with electricity for light- 
ing, cooking, refrigeration, and operating farm machines. 

Moreover, (7) cut-over forest lands are being replanted, 
and (8) undeveloped land is being reclaimed by irrigation. 
There is a rising standard of living throughout an area 
once known for its low standard and general backwardness. 
Seven states share the region as a whole, all profiting from 
the unified development of this.regional unit. 

Leaders in other natural regions have observed the success 
of TVA and are considering similar prograftis of develop- 
ment. One of the largest is the Missouri River region in which 
nine states share, and which serves some seven million people. 
How soon a Missouri Valle 3 ' Authority may be created by 
Congress is uncertain, but it seems altogether pi-obable that 
it will come in time. The Columbia River in the Pacific 
Northwest provides another natural region. It is already 
partially developed by the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
dams, but a single federal corporation for all phases of 
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development has not jet been established Several other re- 
gional areas, such as the Arkansas River Valley and the 
great St Lawrence River Highway to the Atlantic have their 
adv ocates 

This verj brief account of our first experiment m regional 
development is enough to show what an important part it 
IS of a public land policj It is, also, in its form and its 
activitj, democratic both in purpose and m the community 
participation which it uses and encourages 

Land Tenure ^\Tio Owns the Land? 

The Homestead Law of 1862 speeded the settlement of 
land in the United Stales Westward from the Atlantic sea- 
board people streamed across the country hoping to find a 
foothold and an opportunitj as landowners to move up the 
ladder of social position What has happened to this dream^ 
We well maj ask this question, because by the tunc free land 
disappeared and the Homestead Act was withdrawn in 
the real rural picture was something very different from the 
dream Who are now the owners of the rural empire which 
was given aviay earlier? Is it owned by the farmers who till 
the soil^ In 1890 farmers owned 69 percent of all farms, 
by 1930 farm ownership by those who actually farmed had 
fallen to 42 percent 

To understand this somewhat startling fact, we need to 
relate farming as a way of life to the trend of change m the 
industrial sjstem as a whole 

Machines Alodify the Position of Agriculture The in- 
troduction of machinery in all tjpes of production changed 
the economic position of agriculture in relation to urban 
mdustrj Food is the major product of the soil, and it fills 
the basic need of human life But the food want is not elastic , 
it docs not expand indefinitely as greater quantities are 
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produced. On tlie other hand, wants which look beyond basic 
necessities— such as recreation, mechanical conveniences, or- 
nament, education, travel— expand indefinitely as the means 
to satisfy them grow. The goods manufactured in urban 
industries appeal to these indefinite and unlimited wants. The 
result of this difference between farming and industry is that 
rural population tends to grow more slowly than city popu- 
lation. The demand for labor in industry expands, while in 
agriculture this demand increases only slowly, if at all. In 
1870 one-half of our population lived by farming; in IQliO 
the proportion had fallen to one-fourth or less. 

The general use of machinery, moreover, changed farm 
methods as well as urban industrial methods. Less labor is 
required in farming when machines are used. To produce 
a bushel of wheat required in 1910 twice the manpower nec- 
essary in 1930. The surplus rural labor released by machines 
moved citjuvard. 

Agriculture in America, a century ago, was either planta- 
tion farming by means of slave labor in the South or family 
farming in the North. The Homestead Act was planned 
with reference to family fai*ming, labor being supplied by 
the family and the sustenance of the family on its own prod- 
ucts being a first consideration. The introduction of farm 
machines changed the situation gi'eatly. Farming for family 
sustenance gave way to commercial farming for profit. This 
increased the use of machines, but machines are expensive. 
At the same time, the scarcity of land increased its cost also. 
0\vnership required much more capital, therefore. 

The larger relative return on farms using machines en- 
abled prosperous owners to buy farm after farm. They often 
consolidated the land into great estates, using machines for 
cultivation, with hired labor for periods of special need such 
as harvest time. Or such owners, particularly in the South 
at first, and later in the Middle West, rented blocks of land 
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to tcnonts cither for cash or more often for o share of the 
crop, tlic owner dictating the crop and conditions go^crn' 
mg »t 

Tenants and Owners. Tacts sucli as these must be bept 
in mind in trying to understand wJiy the hope of owning 
land has been so often disap}>omted in recent years The 
growth of form tenancy m the place of ownership has been 
a steady and continuous fact in agriculture Though this 
has been especially true of certain sections of the South, the 
condition prevails to some extent all over the country In 
the Southern Cotton Bell the type of tenancy known a* 
sharecropping is usual Toiiy percent of the farms of that 
great area arc farmed by sharecroppers A similar trend 
toward tenancy, on either crop^harc or cosh-rental basis, 
has come to p^e^all more recently m the rich farming area 
of the Middle West In Iowa and Illinois farm ownership by 
actual farmers was found to apply to only SO percent of 
farms in 1930 

The burden of debt is another phase of this changing sit- 
uation Farm owners are apl to be m need of money to move 
their crops, or for other heavy financial demands This leads 
to borrowing from banks and investment institutions at high 
interest rates In periods of poor crops or business depres- 
sion the borrower often is unable to repay loans and so 
loses his farm In the years of depression from 1930 to 1935, 
750,000 farms were foreclosed for debt by bonks and other 
financial concerns Alany of these farms were soon rented 
to tenants, increasing the proportion of tenant farms 

Tenant farming, particularly of the sharecropper type, 
has tended definitely to misuse' of the land Kent contracts 
are usually for only a year’s duration, with the consequence 
that the tenant is not interested in the upkeep of buildings 
or the preservation of sod fertility His aim is to get from 
t e land nil he can, with as little expense os possible Any 
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improvements -n’liich he might make belong to the owner, not 
the tenant. Hence tenant farms tend to become poor farm- 
ing land, with run-doAvn buildings and fences. 

Tenants, many observers believe, do not show an interest 
in rural communit}' life or institutions. The)’^ are continually 
moving from place to place, and therefore the local church 
or school or farm-cooperative cannot count on their support. 
In tenant areas schools are apt to be poor, school terms short, 
and equipment lacking. The hopeful, progressive spirit often 
found in the better rural areas is not evident. 

A theory of tenantr3' wliich at one time was held quite 
widely is that tenancy in agriculture is simply a first step 
toward ownership. It is the period during which J'oung 
farmers gain knowledge and experience in farming, and 
during wliicli they accumulate savings to become ownei's. This 
was known as the “ladder theoi'y,” the idea being that one 
moved upward regulaidj' from tenancy to ownership. 

Though the ladder-climbing theory" is true now and then, 
in general the facts disprove it. On the whole, there are 
more farm owners who become tenants than tenants who 
become farm owners. Many tenants are not jmung men, but' 
old men who have been tenants for long periods and seem to 
have given up hope of becoming owners. Often, too, it is 
found that large numbers of tenant farmer’s give up tenancy 
to take the position of farm wage earner's with no hold on 
the land. About one-fourth of those gainfully emploj'ed in 
agriculture are laborers for w'ages. 

Absentee owning of land is very common. It lends itself 
to tenant tenure and to the employment of w'orkers for 
wages. The latter trend seems to be gaining now at the ex- 
pense of tenancy, as large-scale fanning grows. Corpora- 
tions, city business and professional men, and other investors 
own farms w'hich they rent to tenants or have them managed 
by someone employed on salary. In cases of this kind neither 
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owners nor tenants nor laborer* ore npl to Jia%e anj interest 
in rural conimumly life ramting liccomcs siinplv a comnicr* 
cml enterprise 

Rural Po\crly It is usual to think of poverty as con- 
nected with congested city slums, but poserty is widespread 
and general Rural life has its slums, its indecent housing, 
its high rales of sickness and death, its ignorance, and its 
degradation 

Lsjiccially is poverty a phase of share-crop tenancy Rural 
wage lalrar, whether stationary or migratory, is also usually 
close to bare subsistence The lower levels of annual income 
among sharecroppers are rcporte<! to be from $40 to $90 
per person or from $200 to $500 for an average famili 
\\ age earners often cam even less than these amounts Con- 
ditions of housing are very poor for tenant*, convenience* 
being few or lacking entirely, while migratory wage labor 
lives, in most sections, in the cheapest and rudest shacks 
Even food is apt to lie inadequate and unsuitable to main- 
tain mmimuni health standards Only recently has there 
appeared any general interest in rural poverty and its pos- 
sible Alleviation Tlic far better living conditions existing m 
the area of the T\A development are suggestive of the im- 
provements which arc reasonably possible 

In 1937 a report by a committee of economists— known 
as the President’s Committee Report— recommended that 
tenant contracts should be made for longer periods than a 
single year, and that payment to the tenant should be made 
for farm improvements undertaken by him The Committee 
also recommended that taxation of farms be so modified as 
to encourage rather than discourage ownership, and that 
legal provision be made to guard the personal rights of 
tenants and wage labor TIus report led to the establishment 
of the Farm Security Administration Among other duties 
this governmental agency was to buy lands and resell them 
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to poor farm families selected as likel}' to prove efficient if 
given opportunity. Long-time payments at low interest rates 
were provided. Cooperation in the use of machines and the 
purchase of supplies was to be encouraged. Guidance and 
aid by agricultural experts were to be arranged. 

This program, though meeting with vigorous opposition 
from interests which objected to government projects in 
general, was getting well started when it was interrupted 
by the Second World War. To many observers of our rural 
population it seemed to be an experiment that might eventu- 
ally lead to great improvement. 

A Balance betw^een Agriculture and Industry 

We have noted already the trend of population move- 
ment from farms to urban industries as a marked feature 
of modern civilization. Though from time to time the trend’ 
is reversed temporarily, in the long run the cityward trend 
continues wherever technolog)’^ concentrates labor and com- 
merce. This population migration indicates a lack of balance 
between the two main productive activities of economic life 
—the agricultural and the manufacturing industrial activ- 
ities. 

What Prevents? By a lack of balance is meant tliat there 
is a tendency for one type of production to gain in wealth 
and power at the expense of the other. Agricultural pro- 
duction supplies food and basic materials for industry. Re- 
versing the situation, finished goods for consumption and 
for further agricultural production are sold to farmers by 
urban industry. Is the exchange a fail' one as represented in 
prices, or does one side profit at the expense of the otlierf 
Except in time of war, farmers insist that agriculture 
too high a price for what it buys and receives too 1®’ 
price for what it sells. 
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Certain conditions in Lusinc^s as n Whole seem to justifv 
their contention The diflercnee between industrial organiza* 
tion and Agricultural organization throws light on the situa- 
tion As we ha\c noted in prtMous chapters, especially Chap 
ter 5, industry is largely controlled by a small number of 
great corporations On the other hand, agricultural pro- 
duction IS engaged in b\ millions of indepndent imlnidual 
farmers As a consequence, competition m industry is cither 
reduced or entirely eliminated, so that total protluction can 
be controlled and a proRtablc price tnaintamcil But the 
large num!>er of indnidunl farmers presents them from tak- 
ing unified action Competition between or among them 
leads to as full production os possible and, consequently, to 
lowering of prices This difference is important enough to 
justify careful examination Is it a true account of the ex- 
change situation? 

There arc other factors which arc held to affect the bal- 
ance unfavorably for agriculture Protective tariffs are one 
such factor, the land tax system or general property tar Is 
another For illustration, steel manufacturers are heavily 
protected by a tariff which limits or prevents foreign com- 
pititors from selling in our markets The manufacture of 
steel products— among them farm machines, vrire fencing, 
and other goodv for farm use— is n large mass-production 
industry controlled by a very few managers Prices for 
products are easily controlled by the industry at relatively 
high levels 

In contrast, farm products are, as we have said, highly 
competitive, m spite of a tanff on, for example, wheat A 
i-ise in the pnce of wheat (which might be expected from 
a tariff) simply induces farmers to plant more, even on 
poorer land, for though the yield is small the higher price 
mak.« the return seem worth while This increases the total 
yield of wheat and forces prices down, since demand has not 
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risen, the result is that the wheatgrowers arc not benefited 
bj the tariff The general situation is, therefore, that agri- 
culture IS not helped by a protcctne tanff on crops But 
high tariffs m industrj help to bring about industrial com- 
binations by remo\mg competition, therebv raising prices 
of products sold to farmers The balance of exchange is 
tipped against agriculture 

The general property tax also bears heasily upon farm 
ing It 13 an old and outmoded system of taxation rarm 
wealth consists mainly of land, buddings, cattle, and ma- 
chines These can be seen and can be assessed and taxed 
easily On the othir hand, urban salues, often in stocks and 
bonds and other not plainly esident forms of wealth, may 
easily escape a property fax In paying a general property 
tar, agriculture pays much more heavily m comparison than 
docs urban wealth Tax experts have long agreed that the 
general property tax is inequitable and should be abolished 

These conditions are factors in the generol tendency, it 
IS asserted, for urban business and industry to profit at the 
expense of agriculture Tarmers hasc therefore, attempted 
to bring pressure upon government for relief, just as or- 
ganized labor has done Labor unions, farm blocs, and busi- 
ness associations have nil become familiar “pressure groups” 
in the effort to obtain favorable legislation (see Chapter 
10) In this struggle it is difficult for farmers to get united 
action because of tlic large numbers of persons who must be 
reached 

Cooperation in Agriculture One effort which farmers 
themselves have made to improve their relative position is by 
organizing cooperative associations Usually these have been 
or the purpose of the sale of single commodities, such fts 
citrus fruit, apples, or dairy products Some arc consumer 
cwperntivcs, for the purchase of goods for the use of mem- 
bers \on and then, too, these have become, as well, credit 
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concerns to provide loans for their members, or insurance 
cooperatives. 

The cooperative movement in Europe started in the last 
century in England and Scotland, not in agriculture but 
among city laborers. Later it spread all over Europe. At 
first and mainly, as in England, it was a purely consumers’ 
cooperative undertaking. But it attained later great success 
in agi'icultural production in Denmark and Sweden and 
elsewhere. Danish cooperatives supplied London with three- 
fourths of the butter used there before the Second Woxdd 
War. Sweden’s rural economy was at the same time well 
geared to cooperation. Much of the organization of coopera- 
tives, however, was destroyed in the Second World War. 

The rural cooperative movement was very late in starting 
in America, but it has grown rapidly in the past twent 3 T-five 
years. The California Fruit Gro-vvers’ Exchange is an illus- 
tration of large-scale cooperative selling of citrus fruit. In 
1939 citrus fruit valued at $103,000,000 was shipped for 
sale by this cooperative. Thirteen thousand producers shared 
in this united effort. Most of the olives of California and 
a large part of its deciduous fruits and nuts are also han- 
dled in the same way. In certain other states the movement 
is equally well developed. It is vigorously opposed by those 
who fear its competition with their own business enterprise, 
but its success has established it firmly. 

This Land of Ours: A Review 

At this point it would be well to summarize bi'iefl.y the 
principal conclusions which W’e have reached as this discus- 
sion has developed: 

1. The land , of the United States has become poorer over the 
decades. Part of it is now worthless, but much of the soil 
can be reclaimed. 
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2 There has been an inexcusable waste of timber and of mm 
oral resources which can never be replaced 

3 Water-power development affords hope of great benefits cr 
both agriculture and industry Regional planning and de- 
velopment are an outgrowth of conservation and water- 
power enterprises 

4 Tenants— often sharecroppers— are displacing farm owners 

5 Farms are increasing in sire and are managed as commcrcia 
investments, frequently for absentee owners 

6 There is an increase in farm wage-labor, much of it migra 
torj, imohing serious poverty 

7 The older rural life and institutions are tending *o decline 

8 New developments m eleclnficalion of farm homes and farm 

industry are taking place 

The discussioQ in this chapter is far from a complete sum 
mary of our land conditions and problems, but it bring* 
home to us their basic importance Out of the land has e- 
velopcd our great industrial system, our cities, and a 
undertakings which have brought wealth and power P®** 
the way we use the land hereafter our hopes for high 
standards and a healthy and independent people ^ 
rest Can we preserve the soil for belter use? Can we rc u 
its ruined acres? Shall wc be able to assure to the rural popu 
latioD the stability of life and property which makes farming 
a desirable way of life? Can we so regulate the use o r^ 
sources that they will conlmuc in future generations to or 
the economic foundations of a truly democratic socictyr 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1 Ask small committees of class members to prepare 

board displays of pictures, cartoons, and clipping* n 
mg to each of the following subjects 
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Hydroelectric Power Development Fuel-Saving Inventions 

Reforestation Projects TVA 

Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams Farm Cooperatives 

2. See what information yon can find on the changing food 
habits of the American people. Do such changes differ by 
regions? How are the changes apt to affect farming? 

3. What methods are used to combat soil erosion? (Consult 
the Yearbooks of the Department of Agricultui'e.) 

4. What are the principal causes of the “dust bowl” storms? 
What are some of the human consequences? 

!). The Homestead Act gave the settler 160 acres of land. 
Why tliis amount? Were diversities in types. of land taken 
into consideration? 

6. Why were the railroads given so much land during the 
years following the Civil War? What did they do with it? 

7. Why did sharecropping tenanc}' start in the Cotton Belt? 

8. Why has the standard of living of coal minex's tended to 
be low? Are there too many mines? State the arguments 
for and against more rigid government control of coal 
mining. 

9. Ask members of tlie class to prepare reports on the dex'el- 
opment of the cooperative movement in Sweden and Den- 
mark. 

10. How would an increase in farm income benefit industi'y? 

11. Would an inci-ease in the income of city workers benefit 
farming? 

12. Show how improved ti'ansportation has influenced the con- 
sumption of agricultural products in your community. 

13. Is TVA, the corporation, a good example of government 
bureaucracy? Wh}' or why not? (You cannot ansxver this 
question offhand.) 

14. Why is oil often spoken of as a pi'incipal object of sti’uggle 
in international politics? Where are the great oil fields of 
the world? 
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In tlie confusion of modern problems wbat agency bas the 
citizen for the expression of approval or disapproval of the 
acts of government? Democracj^ requires that we have ways 
of selecting representatives and finding out majority opin- 
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ions at internals We must ha\e referenda on men and meas- 
ures 1 here must he means of expressing opinion joint 
action 

The traditional agtncics for such purjioscs are the po- 
litical parties Ihey are the only organizations, nation-wide 
m scope, of ivhtch tlic public can demand action on many 
current problems 

It IS, therefore, important to inquire into the nature of 
our present parties and reflect upon the manner in which 
they discharge their job 

The Nature of Parties 

What Are the Parties’ The classic definition of a po- 
litical party was giien many years ago by the British states- 
man, Edmund Burke Said he, “A party is a body of men 
united, for promoting by their joint endeavors the national 
interest, upon some particular principle in which they arc 
all agreed ” Had Burke intended this statement to explain 
how parties begin it would be more accurate Parties orig- 
inate in disagreement, and Ihcir founders are usually united 
on some principle or principles which they think will pro- 
mote the general welfare Our present-day Democrats began 
as the party of farmers, workers, and frontiersmen, com- 
mitted to extension of the suffrage and to keeping govern- 
ment close to the people The Republicans originated as tlic 
humanitarian parly, defending the welfare of Southern 
bondsmen and Northern free labor against the slavery in- 
terests wbch strove to dominate the Union 
But idealism alone cannot unite a major party under 
modem conditions Idealists are usually m the minority, and 
a party must unite a majority to win elections and put its 
^hcies into effect Thus the Republican party, though it 
began m protest against slavery, soon made a bid for the 
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support of manj groups ad%ocaling cheap land for \\ est- 
cm settlers, a high tariff lo please I2astcm manufacturers, 
nndjTnilroads and other internal improicments Time brings 
change of issues, too, hut meanwhile a successful party de- 
velops an organization Leaders of the organization look 
about for issues whicli mil Ime sufficient popular appeal to 
unite large numbers of people and enable the party to stay 
m power 

The minor parties differ from the major parties m this 
regard Thej usually have small organizations which are 
held together by a group of related principles, cemented 
perhaps by class bias This is one reason why their total 
vote 18 light The value of such groups, as we saw m Chap- 
ter 4, lies not in their vote but m their services as propa- 
ganda groups and educational agencies 

The huge size of the electorate and the many groups and 
interests of society today have made the major parties agen- 
cies of compromise Each of the special-interest groups-- 
farmerSj laborers, bankers, manufacturers, etc —is interested 
chiefly in advancing some one Ime of policy, whatever course 
serves it best No parly can wm with the support of only 
one or two of these, so parly leaders must seek common 
ground uponwhichvarious groups can be temporarily united 
The composition of the major parties today illustrates thi? 
point The Democrats, for instance, are supported by indus- 
trial workers of the East and West and by farmers of the 
South Northern Negroes and Southern whites unite their 
votes for the party’s candidates Protestant sects of the Mid- 
dle West combine their voting strength with Catholics living 
in New York In a similar way, the Republican party unites 
farming, industrial, laboring, sectional, racial, and rebgious 
groups 

The ground for compromise and temporary unity within 
our major parties is found in the fact that neither advocates 
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any basic change in our form of government. Both profess 
loyalty to democratic ideals and representative institutions. 
Each claims to want to extend popular control of govern- 
ment and to serve the general welfare. Nor does either 
party advocate fundamental changes in our methods of 
holding property. Part}' contests, therefore, turn on claims 
as to which party has the most able leadership and which 
is best able to advance the welfare of all groups without 
altering our traditional institutions. In such circumstances, 
party leaders and candidates are apt to fear taking a forth- 
right stand on controversial issues. Hence, platforms and 
campaigns call forth considerable ingenuity in an effort to 
appear bold and constructive wdiile evading all but the most 
vague expressions of policy. 

Such considerations lead us to the conclusion that the 
greatest practical importance of our parties today arises 
from their efforts to control the personnel and the policies 
of government. Parties exist to elect men to office. The prin- 
ciples which they profess and the services they render arc 
incidental to this main purpose, and certainly the parties are 
usually far from united on a “particular principle” or a 
common idea of what constitutes the “national interest,” as 
Burke mistakenly assumed. 

How Parties Developed. The political party, as it exists 
today in the United States and parts of Europe, developed 
side by side with the growth of representative institutions 
and their control, by the votei'S. As tlie suffrage has been 
extended to the masses, it has become increasingly necessary 
to reach lai'ge numbers of people. Parties have become stead- 
ily more influential as means of organizing public opinion 
and governmental macliinei*y. 

In the United States parties are as old as the nation 
itself. Indeed, it ma}' be stated that their oi-igin predated 
the adoption of the Constitution. Party names have changed. 
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MW parties hate come mlo being, anil oWer ones liaie died 
But political diflcrcncca among groups and indnidnals bale 
always existed , 

Considering the Imtorj of tlie world as a whole, the po 
htical party is a new form of organization Small primitne 
communities had no need for parties Their problems w'ere 
local in nature and relatively simple The “divmc rigi 
monarchies of Europe tolerated little political thoug it on 
the part of their subjects Control vras imposed from above, 
popular opinion was discouraged, and the individual ngi s 

of all except the privileged classes were ignored When ac 

tional differences arose wilhm the controlling aristocracj, 
they were settled by fighting Tliere simply was no place 
for organized parties because there were no representative 
systems 

How can the appearance of parties m America, even 
before the formulation of our governmental paltcm» 
explained? Our federal Constitution malvcs no mention oi 
political parties In fact, many men of the generation whic i 
founded the nation feared the influence of party strife n 
his farewell address, President Washington said, 

warn you in the most solemn manner against the bane- 
ful effects of the spirit of parly, generally ” A few leaders 
of the lime were seriously concerned that political thoog i 
and action not be stirrctl up among the people, considering 
them untrained in the problems of government The framers 
of the Constitution distrusted parlies They considered t lein 
organs of factionalism and violence Why did they appear 


under these circumstances? 

Partisanship appeared in a limited form some years 
fore the Revolutionary War Frontiersmen and small Ian 
holders opposed the control which the plantation holders o 
the South and the merchant classes of New England exer 
ciswl in colonial government Also, the issue of colonial m 
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dependence ■was pai'tisan in nature. The Tories •»vere loyal 
to England ■while the Whigs supported the Revolution and 
national independence. The Whigs were the radicals of the 
time and eventuall 3 ' won their struggle. At the close of tlie 
war, many Tories emigrated to Canada. 

The Constitutional Convention was split into two factions : 
the Federalists, ’\vho favored a strong central government, 
and the Anti-Federalists, who wished the states to retain 
most of the governmental powers. The opinions of the leaders 
of these groups influenced thought throughout the countr}'. 

Evolution of American Political Parties. The history of 
part^' movements in the United States maj' be divided roughR’ 
into three periods. From 1789 until about 1820 the Fed- 
eralists and Anti-Federalists or Democratic-Republicans, 
dominated the scene. The principal issue between the two 
was over the extent of fedei’al authority. 

The Federalists represented principal!}" the merchant 
classes of the East. While in office they established the na- 
tional bank, funded both national and state debts, and im- 
posed import duties, all of which encouraged and protected 
commercial interests. The Anti-Federalists, later known as 
the Democratic-Republican party, led by Thomas Jefferson, 
upheld chiefly the -^dews of farm and frontier groups. Jeffer- 
son and his followers believed in a strict intei’pretation of 
the Constitution, in order to protect states’ rights and de- 
velop strong local government. The Federalists owed their 
larly success to economic power and traditional influence 
rather than to numbers. Always a minority, they rapidly 
declined in pov'er against the surge of the farmers, mechanics, 
and tradesmen Avho swept Jefferson into the Presidenc^v in 
1800. 

A short period of harmony within the dominant Demo- 
cratic-Republican ranks preceded a new period of extreme 
partisanship. By 1824! conflicting views arrd personal am- 
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bitions had split the partj into two opposing groups Demo- 
cratic President Andrew Jackson alienated tlic commcrcia 
interests of the East, and his autocratic attitude toward Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court served as a rallying point for 
hts opponents 11\ 1832 this opposition had crjstallizcd into 
the formation of a new part^, the ^^^llgs TIic Dcmocratic- 
Repubheans now became known cs Democrats Tlicse events 
revived the “two-partv” struggle which has become so typical 
of the United States It markc<l the beginning of the second 
of our tlirce periods of partj evolution 

The IVhiga were held together bj their opposition to the 
Democrats On other issues of the time they were badly 
divnded in opinion among themselves The planters of the 
bouth questioned tlie tariff policies of the Whig part), the 
frontier West distrusted an alliance with the bankers of the 
Last, and Northern liberals decried the party’s refusal to 
take a stand on the slave problem Although the Whigs 
elected Harruson and Tajlor to the Presidency in 1840 end 
1848, theirs was a party of compromise, of evasion and op- 
portunism The nation was stirred by various elements of 
discontent Labor demanded belter wages and shorter hours 
Tile West resented the financial control of the East There 
was agitation for free public education The states’ rights 
factions were inclined to defy all leadership and even the 
federal government itself In their struggle for existence, 
both parties compromised and obscured the real issues of 
the tnne for the purpose of maintaining alliances of dis- 
cordant interests 

Despite the Compromises of 1820 and 1850, the slavery 
question remained a vital issue Tlie Wings’ refusal to 
recognize it as such caused their decline The Kansas-Nc- 
braska Bill of 185i not only repealed all compromise on the 
slave question but also WTecked the loosely knit combination 
which made up the Whig party Only six years later, the 
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Democratic party split in a similar manner. Compromise and 
evasion had failed to save either organization. 

The birth of the new Republican party in 1854! marked the 
beginning of the third step in American party histor 3 ^ Cre- 
ated principal!}^ hy the farmers of the nortlnvestei-n states 
of the time, the Republican party failed to elect its candidate 
in 1856. Four years later, however, circumstances led to the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, the first Republican President. 
A combination of northern farmers, eastern financial inter- 
ests, abolitionists, and Free Soilers gave strength to the new 
party, ivhile the Democrats were hopelessly divided on the 
slave question. The election was decided on a sectional basis. 

The secession of the southern states and the unity devel- 
oped bjf the Civil War gave the Republicans supremacy for 
the nest fourteen years. The end of the Reconstruction 
period, however, brought back into the Union the “Solid 
South,” identified almost exclusivel}^ ivith the Democratic 
party. From that time to the present, part 3 ' issues have 
changed, states have shifted from one party to the other, 
minor parties have been active, but the Democrats and Re- 
publicans have remained the only major organizations. 

Services of the^Parties. Critics of the parties often over- 
look their undoubted services to representative government. 
It is not too much to say that they are the most important 
of all political agencies among democratic peoples. Over the 
decades they have decreased civil strife and made possible 
the orderly expression of public opinion. The struggle to 
control and use the agencies of government which goes on 
constantly between groups in societ 3 ^ has been made largely 
a peaceful contest b 3 f the parties. Furthermore, whatever 
their shortcomings in practice at an 3 ' particular time, over 
the years the 3 " have promoted national solidarity by uniting 
groups of different economic, sectional, racial, and religious 
interest. By periodic campaigns the 3 ' haA'e built up interests 
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in men and awareness of issues which haTC contributed to 
the political education of the masses 

More specifically, parties in the United States render the 
following services 

F»r*t they lend to fix responsibility Every eleclwl officer 
hnows that the eyes of the opposition party art on him and 
that his opponents are eager to profit bj his mistaVes For liis 
own sake and that of the party, he must be constantly alert to 
commit no blunders which can be used as campaign charges 
bv the opposition 

Second they provide leadership in go%cmment and public 
affairs True, they frequently offer the voters a choice between 
two or more evils, but this is partly the fault of the more 
discriminating citizens who fail to take part in psrt\ councils 
or primary elections It does not alter the fact that parties 
are the only agencies which can recommend leaders on a na 
tional basis 

Thtrd they provide ma^'hinery for coordinating and unifv- 
log the government They bring states and local communities 
into closer cooperation wilh the federal government and cstab 
lish machinery by which the legislative and administrative 
branches may work in closer harmony (Sec Chapter 11 ) 

Fourth, they conduct the election activities and machinery 
of the nation They encourage voting, urge registration, hold 
conventions, and make nominations However evasive the cam 
paigns, they bring about some thought and discussion and force 
candidates to give general promises of conscientious service 

Fifth, parties unite the various interest groups of society 
Each interest group desires primarily to promote its own wel 
fare and influence, even though its members may be persuaded 
that what 13 best for them is also best for everyone else Bui 
interest groups cannot elect their own representatives, so thtv 
must compromise m order to be on the winning side and gam 
even part of their demands 

In times of crisis we are usually more aware of our likenesses 
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ah citizens than of onr differences as partisans, so compromise 
comes more easily. 

Parties Are Tools. As we have said before, the object of 
government is to build a better society by the use of power 
for the general welfare, and the existence of a particular 
government is justified only as long as it contributes to that 
end. In like manner, the purpose of parties is to build better 
government, more responsive to the needs of its citizens. 
Political parties are thus not ends in themselves; they are 
one means by which we try to build democratic society. Par- 
ties are tools. 

It is pointed out often that those who criticize parties 
from liigh moral ground would talk more wisely if they 
understood this fact. A party is a way of organizing to con- 
trol the policies and the personnel of government. The citi- 
zen who recoils from all party organizations and leadership 
because he considers them always evasive and sometimes cor- 
rupt is doing his bit to turn the government over to less con- 
scientious men. 

Politics is one phase of the same struggle for security and 
power that we have seen going on everywhere in society. 
Parties provide a Avay for individual citizens and organized 
groups to make their influence felt in this struggle. Leaders 
of special interest groups know this and make every effort 
to gain strength in party councils that they may influence 
the way laws are framed and enforced. Citizens who criticize 
parties for their undoubted shortcomings w’ould be more 
effective if they would actively support organizations and 
leaders of whose programs they approve and thus make their 
OATO influence indirectly felt. Reform organizations and pro- 
gressively minded legislators often complain that they get 
little organized support, but that their opponents are al- 
Avays backed by the money and effort of individuals and 
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groups who wish to control or influence tlie goscmmcnl for 
bcIRsh ends 

Ground for Criticism ITiw is not to saj that our major 
parties do not afford ample ground for criticism Thc^ liaie 
come to exist os “vested interests,” it is often chargcfl, con- 
cerned only with retaining control of public offices and the 
public purse Too often the} select candidates who arc faith- 
ful to party rather than capable of public service Platforms 
arc elaborate evasions of the issues rcall} basic ter social wel- 
fare Conventions and campaigns arc but fabulousl} expen- 
sive “tub-thumping” designed W avoid frank discussion and 
to conscript the emotions of partisans bj catchwords, slogans, 
and other propaganda devices 

We shall examine these cliargcs further ns wc proceed 

Party Organization tmd Finance 

Party Committees, Organizing and directing the voting 
strength of the United States is a huge tasL Covering tiie 
entire 48 states, reaching out to millions of voters, and root- 
ing themselves m some 122,000 voting precincts, political 
parties must organize carefully to assure success The size 
of the country and the number of votes cast create a burden 
which necessitates a high degree of coordination and ef- 
ficiency Since parties seek to mobilize and control the vast 
electorate, they must devise methods suitable to the task 
Upon such organization depends not only success at the 
polls, but the continued life of the party 

The organization of each party may be represented in the 
form of a pyramid At the foundation are the precinct, 
ward, and other local committees On these local committees 
falls the responsibility for gettirg out the votes They con- 
duct polls of the voters, organize and conduct meetings, dis" 
tribute literature, transport voters to the polls, and in many 
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other vcays promote party activities. Their work is not 
spectacular, but it is an important part of party organiza- 
tion. They are the party Ungers whicli touch the voter di- 
rectly. The precinct committeeman is often able, through 
his personal service to local citizens, to deliver a large per- 
centage of the votes of his neighborhood to his party candi- 
• dates. 

Committee Organization of the Major Parties 



The county committee is an important link in the party 
organization because the county itself is an important po- 
litical unit. The presence of the county olBces»and the fact 
that the county is a taxation unit cause the county com- 
mittee to figure prominently in party councils. The commit- 
tee is composed of representatives chosen from tomis and 
townships or w’ards within the county. The county chairman 
is usually a loyal party worker who is recognized because of 
his activity in local affairs. 

Each state has a central committee which exercises a sig- 
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nificant influence in both state and national politics Tlic 
size of these committees \ancs m the different states from 
a dozen to nearly six hundred members Where the state 
committee is very large, much of the actual work is carried 
on bj a small cxccutne committee The state committee is 
chiefly concerned with the conduct of campaigns It collects 
money and disburses it to local groups It frames the state 
platform Prominent members of state committees are im- 
portant election personalities Following elections this com- 
mittee may advise regarding the distribution of patronage 
within the state 

Ilolh of the major parties have senatorial and congres- 
sional committees Their chief purpose is to assist in the 
election of the respective candidates for the federal Senate 
and House of Representatives These committees are espe- 
cially active during nonpresidential election years, carrying 
the principal burden during the mid-term election 

At the apex of the pyramid stands the party’s national 
committee Tliough subject to the national convention, which 
is supreme in both major parlies, the national committee 
actually directs the campaign A principal duly of this body 
is to call and organize the national convention It decides the 
time and place of tiic convention, fixes tlie apportionment of 
delegates, and recommends temporary ofiiccrs The national 
committee is also a significant power during “off-clection 
years It maintains a permanent staff which studies election 
returns, issues publicity, and serves to keep political inter- 
est alive between elections 

The National Convention The supreme power wilbm 
each major party is exercised by the national convention 
These meetings take place in midsummer of each presiden- 
tial year, the Ilcpuhlicans usually meeting before tiic Demo- 
crats More than a tbousand delegates to the convention arc 
chosen in the various states and Icrnlories by primary elec- 
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tions or party conventions. When the delegates assemble, 
they are accompanied by an equal number of alternates. 

The national convention chooses the party’s candidates 
for President and Vice-President. It drafts and approves the 
partj' platform. The national committee and other important 
committees receive from it the authority' to act, and must 
have its confirmation of action taken between sessions. 

Financing the Parties. The cost of maintaining the major 
political parties is enormous. In fact, the expense involved 
in one political campaign alone staggers the imagination. 
In 1920, for example, -the national committees of the two 
major parties spent over five million dollars in their efforts 
to influence the presidential election. In 1924 the combined 
expenditures were nearly as large, and in 1928 they liad 
grown to over seven millions. In 1932 they fell to a little 
over four million dollars, only to soar in 1936 to more than 
fourteen millions. To these costs must be added the expenses 
of state and local campaign activities amounting to hundi’eds 
of thousands of dollars. By the tei'ms of an act passed in 
1940, each national committee is now limited to the official 
expenditure of three millions. 

The use of such large amounts of money does not neces- 
sarily imply corruption. Huge sums are needed to provide 
for legitimate expenditures. Such items as campaign travel- 
ing expenses, newspaper advertising, radio time, clerical 
hire, postage, and printing are costly. Additional sums go 
for the rental of halls and headquai'ters, stationer^', badges, 
bands, and numerous other smaller expenses. Campaign ex- 
penses seem unusually lai’ge today in comparison with Thomas 
Jefferson’s expenditure of fifty dollars or even the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars spent bj' the Republican party in 
1860. But it must be remembered that a single letter to a 
voter costs about ten cents. A page advertisement in a large 
metropolitan newspaper majr cost over- $3000, and a na- 
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tion-wjde radio hookup t$ apt to cost $10,000 per hoar 
A question of considerable interest to students is the source 
of these Krent sums of tnonev Ho« arc the costs of a i«>- 
htical campaign met* Prom aluit sources does this none; 
coinci- If ssc arc to consider the future of democracy, we 
sliould be intertstctl in the sources of campaign funds It 
funds derm cntirch from small groups of nenUlu mterrt », 
the party is apt to gi\c large rtprcsciitalioii to those m 
ests If the) arc contributed b) snrious special inlcrcs 
groups, llic extent of such contnimtions and the reasons 
win the) arc made should lie known to tlie public. 

Neither of the major parties lias had any serious qua ms 
of conscience regarding the sourres of parly funds Ilwry 
I Sincliur's loan to the Ilcpublican campaign fund in Id- • 
and underworld contributions in New ^ork, or any one o 
a score of otlicr cities, might lie cited The low lercl to w iic i 
part) finance methods can fall in the United Slates was 
shown by a statement of Boic* Penrose, one-time politics 
boss of Pennsylvania He said, “I’ll take money from a^ 
man You can’t run « party on nothing and when ” . 
money the place to gel it is from them that hase it’ Sue i 
slatcmcnU might mislead Us, however, for there are numcr 
ous sources of party funds, most of which are open an 
legitimate , 

Sources o! Funds First, contributions are made by candi 
datc'i and officeholders Sucli contributions arc not ns open J 
made nor as mandatory as they once were, but tliey are s i 
a rich source of revenue Occtuionally a fixed percentage o 
the officeholder’s salary is dcmandefl At other times offic^ 
holders are merely invited to contribute— an invitation whic i 
they can ill afford to ignore rcdcrnl, state and local go' 
ernmcnl employees frequently have been cajoled or coerc 

IDiwnport, W»IUf Power and <norg The Ltfi of Boif Tes’-w* K** 
York PutMtm Son*, mi p m 
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into giving financial support to the party which placed 
them in their jobs. 

Second, large sums are contributed b}" nonpartisan in- 
dividuals who believe the paid}' or the candidate to repre- 
sent, at that particular time, the best interests of societj^ in 
general. These persons expect no personal profit because 
of their donations. They ai‘e interested primarily in the 
candidate or in the party’s stand on some particular issue. 
Such single donations are not large, usually, but in the ag- 
gregate amount to a considerable sum. Political parties 
during recent years have Avelcomed sucli gifts (1) because 
they represent widespread popular support, and (2) be- 
cause they arouse no suspicion of undue influence b}!^ self- 
interested groups. Each major party has made an eft’ort to 
increase the number of small contributions made by individ- 
ual voters. 

Third, parties receive donations from nonpolitical organ- 
izations, Leaders of these groups may feel that their inter- 
ests will be served best by the election of some one party’s 
candidates, hence their willingness to support that pai-ty. 
Manufacturers may urge tariff protection, labor unions seek 
legal protection, and- farmers organize for more adequate 
recognition of their problems. These and other groups are 
likely to throAV their support to the party which promises 
them most. In 1936, for example, bankers, brokers, and 
manufacturers made 45 percent of the contributions exceed- 
ing $1000 which were received bj' tlie Republican National 
Committee. In the same j’ear the labor unions contributed 
over three-quarters of a million dollars to the Democratic 
campaign, most of this sum being given by the C.I.O. 

Fourth, there are special groups wlu'ch are interested in 
legislation affecting their peculiar activities. Organizations 
such as the liquor interests, sugar interests, oil interests, 
banks, and public utilities are vitall3' concerned over Icgisla- 
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tion restricting their businesses Tlie^ base found it to their 
advantage to make hcav^ contnbutions to the partj which 
affords them the greatest protection Not to be forgotten is 
the underworld, especially powerful at times m the large 
metropolitan areas The promoters of gambling, prostitution, 
and gangsterism realize that immunity from the law often de- 
pends upon their usefulness to the local political powers 
Such groups hn\e been knonm to be or suspected of being 
heavy contributors to local party machines 
Finally, there is the support for the party in power which 
comes about directly or indirectly as the result of govern- 
m« nt spending Congressmen “extend their remarks” in the 
Congretstoruil Record to include speeches never delivered 
orally and intended strictly for campaign uses Reprints are 
mailed to constituents without cost for postage Where local 
machines arc strong, it is not uncommon for parly workers 
to bo appointed to nominal offices which leave most of their 
energies free for partisan activity The Roosevelt adminis* 
tration was accused by Republicans of profiting heavily from 
the vote of those on federal relief rolls and work projects m 
1936 That whatever influence pubbe spending may have 
had in that year probably declined, however, was indicated 
by the closeness of the popular vote in 1940 and 1914 
Reform in Party Finance Many Americans look with 
apprehension on the vast sums of money collected and dis- 
bursed by the major political parties They believe that 
political contributions often involve party commitments to 
vested interests” and suspect the democratic pretensions of 
both parties * Various reforms m party finance have been 
proposed and there has developed increasing insistence upon 
more strict regulation of campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures by federal and slate governments 


Rested Internt*. Those lirteresu vrhteh hare c 
right* entitled to legal ptolectlon 
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The obvious evils of campaign financial management have 
attracted such popular disapproval that numerous efforts 
have been made toward regulation. From 1907 to 1918 a 
number of laws were passed by Congress. In general, legis- 
lation has taken the following forms: 

a. Requirements of publicity as to campaign revenues and ex- 
penditures. 

b. Restrictions on sources of expenditures. 

c. Restrictions on the character of the expenditures. 

d. Limitations of the amounts to be expended.® 

The first comprehensive step toAvard regulation was the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1925. Relating to elections only, 
not to pi*imaries, the act requires all committees Avhich col- 
lect and spend money in national elections to file frequent 
reports Avith Congress. Campaign expenses are restricted 
under any conditions to $25,000 for a Senator and $5000 for 
a Representative, exclusive of personal expenses, sucli as 
travel, postage, and the like. Candidates may make no prom- 
ises of appointment or political influence in return for votes. 
Corporations are forbidden to contribute to an}' campaign 
fund. Employees of the federal government are forbidden to 
solicit or receive contributions for political purposes. 

One has only to reread the preceding paragraph to real- 
ize that the act of 1925 is far from adequate. First, it limits 
expenditures in national elections onl}' and has no regula- 
tor}' effect upon primaries. Second, the “personal expense” 
clause alloAA's the candidate large expenditures which need 
not be reported. Third, it fails to limit the size of the con- 
tributions if they are made cleverly enough to remain undis- 
covered. Fourth, while corpoi'ations may not make contri- 
butions, indiA'iduals connected AA’ith corporations may cer- 

^Merriam and Gosnell. The American Party Syetem. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1940, p. 3T2. 
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tainlj do so Tlie effect of the Corrupt Tracticcs Act has 
been disappointing “The fact is tlial nowhere m the counlr} 
has there been devised a legal method of cfrcctuoll} 
the amount of moncj that maj be spent m political fight* 
No law has yet been enacted through which the politicians 
cannot drive a four-horse team *** 

The Hatch Act of 1939 was another attempt to impose 
restrictions upon campaign solicitations Aroused by reports 
of coercion of employees on public vvorhs projects, Congress 
prohibited mandatory solicitation from persons on re le 
The act also forbids political activ ity on the part of fe era 
administrative employees Clearly an attempt to restrict ic 
influence of presidential leadership, the law faded in its pur 
pose It later became evident that the executive brnnci o 
government could increase party strength through the es 
ploitation of issues while federal patronage was distribu 
by local party machines The Hatch Act places no res ric 
tions on local machines, neither does it deny them the in 
fiueace of federal patronage 

States also have enacted legislation to curb corruption m 
the Use of campaign funds In general these state laws aim 
(1) to require the reporting of contributions and expen i 
tures, (2) to state the purpose for which money may c 
spent, (3) to limit the amount to be spent, and (4) to c im 
mate corporation contributions Most state laws arc n 
intended to restrict the total amount spent during a cam 
paign, but merely the amount spent by the candidate Tur 
thermore, states often appear reluctant to enforce sue i 
laws Instances have been pointed out where candidates na' 
(1) failed to report their expenditures accurately, (2) ® 

to stay within presenbed limits of expenditures, (3) f®* 
to use campaign funds m accordance with the law, and y^ 
have been elected and sworn into office 
SKenl, Frank TA« Ortol of Poliltca Doubladar, Page 4 

Vork 192V p IIV 
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Campaign Methods 

Every year the voters of the United States participate 
in at least one election, either local, state, or national. Everj' 
four years we elect men to the highest offices in the nation. 
Each of these elections is pi-eceded by a campaign reaching 
into every precinct. Between elections the campaign con- 
tinues in more subtle, but no less effective, form. Tlie voter 
ma}'^ well ask himself these questions: “What are the pur- 
poses of these campaigns? What methods are usually em- 
ployed? How can I detect propaganda? How can I sift the 
evidence intelligently ?” 

Any activity which engages thousands of party workers, 
which costs millions of dollars, and which is directed toward 
65,000,000 voters is worthy of study. This becomes decid- 
edly apparent to us when we realize that we are ‘the voters 
toward whom the campaign is aimed. 

Campaign Objectives. The purposes of political cam- 
paigns may he viewed in sevei*al different ways, but if we 
accept the idea that the primax-y purpose of .campaigns is to 
win elections, we might list their objectives somewhat as fol- 
lows: First, the campaign attempts to fire regular party 
workers with a determination to xvin. Elections are influenced 
by the party’s enthusiasm for its platform and candidates. 
Second, each party strives to win the independent voter. Espe- 
cially is this true where the parties’ voting strength is equally 
balanced. Third, the campaign of each party is pointed to- 
ward the new voter who may be undecided as to party affilia- 
tion. Fourth, the campaign is designed to secure supporters 
from opposing parties. And, Fifth, the campaign has re- 
gional emphasis. The party’s farm measures are stressed in 
farming areas. Its labor planks ai-e emphasized in labor cir- 
cles. Its “big business” pronouncements are voiced more 
loudl}’ in the sections whei'e financial interests center. 
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The all-embracing purpose of the partj’s campaign is to 
create an emotional stale of miitd fa>ornble to its cause a 
election tune, one that will temporanlj unite 
hgious, and economic groups of disergent interests lu 
licitj and timing keynote the successful campaign 

sought and bought No candidate call afford to be igno^, 
and no party will permit its candidate to recede from pu c 
attention Many partisans think as William Hale 
son, former ma\or of Chicago, thought when he said, 
believe that had publicity is belter than none 

Conduct of the Campaign Direchon of presidential cam- 
paigns IS gisen b\ the national committee of each par J 
Central figures m these organiralions are the chairman an 
the treasurer The former plans strategy and guides bU e 
committees and sorious special groups of party workers ^ 
latter concentrates on raising funds by personal contsc » 
and general appeals Frequently, the national committee wi 
open general licedquarters m New York or Chicago an 
establish regional branch offices in order that no doubt u 
acction may be neglcclal Special subcommittees are a sO 
formed to consider ways of appealing to farmers, labofi 
w omen, the foreign-born, Negroes, \eterans, and other groups 
The effort m\ohcd in conducting a campaign is enor 
mous Tons of cards, letters, leaflets, and campaign tc^t 
books are prepared and dislnbuUd Speaking tours a 
radio time are arranged for candidates A corps of publicity 
men prcjiare releases for the partisan press, write ra i 
scripts, and arrange advertising 

The methods of the noisier elements of campaign activity 
are those of the piopagandist They are designed to arouse 
feeling, not topiomotc rrflcction Candidates are hudt up as 
“men of the people” Efforts are made to discredit oppo- 
nents with various groups on the basis of their record Con- 
stant u«e IS made of such familiar symbols as flags, donkeys. 
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elephants, pictures, and buttons Such words and phrases 
os “prospenty,” “sound polunes,” “liberty,” “equality,” 
“Americanism," and “new birth of democrac)” recur mo- 
notonously Slogans and catch phrases art liberally coined 

Sham Battles or Basic Reform^ 

There are periodic wa\es of party criticism in the United 
States This criticism is directed largely at the major par- 
ties because they are the only ones that count most of the 
time JIuch of tlie indignation expressed is aimed at the 
more questionable financial practices of parties, which we 
haie considered, and a large part of it js itself partisan m 
source, so n apt to be biased and superficial Even so, there 
remains a considerable body of thoughtful criticism which 
18 extremely important 

Slachines and Spoils. We haie pointed out that each 
party is held together by a relatuelj small number of actiie 
persons Though the party may poll millions of votes, its 
real “organization” is apt to number not more than half 
a million ardent workers These are the committeemen, the 
officiholders, the perennial contributors and specclimakers 
Together they constitute the “organization” or the “ma- 
chine ” 

of this group are moved hy desires to serve, many 
y hope of reward Victory means patronage for party dis- 
tribution Rewards may tahe tlie form of jobs, tax relief, 
government contracts, or discrimmstion m law enforcement 
in general, it can be said that in the past the poor have 
be^ rewarded by jobs, the wealthy by tariff laws, contracts, 
and tax relief We fill some three-quarters of a million elec- 
tne offices on partisan lines and a large number by partisan 
appointments 

At various times considerable influence has been exercised 
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in both parties by local “machines,” dominated by “bosses” 
and bearing an unsavory reputation. The traditional exam- 
ples are Tamman}', the Democratic organization in New 
York, and the Republican machine which was once so power- 
ful in Philadelphia and environs. More recently we have 
heard much of the Crump oi'ganization in Memphis and the 
Kelly machine in Chicago. Such organizations are accused 
of thi’iving on ignorance, povert}', public indifference, greed, 
and graft. For the poor thej' do personal favors and find 
jobs ; for the wealtli}' they have public orders and contracts. 
In return they demand from all elements the support which 
keeps the “boss” and the “ring” in power. 

The persistence of spoils and patronage in American poli- 
tics can be attributed to three main factors. The first of 
these is the popular belief that officeholders should be changed 
frequently. Those who hold to this belief fear the continued 
power of men who remain in office for too long a time. Sec- 
ondly, there is another all too popular belief that office- 
holders need no particular qualifications in order to hold 
office. Indeed, many people are of the opinion that any lit- 
erate person is capable of office administration. And finally, 
it must be remembered that it is the party in office which 
has the power to institute reform. History shows that the 
dominant party has usuall}’^ been reluctant to sacrifice spoils 
for its partisans. It has been mainly from those outside of 
party counsels that the demand for reform has originated. 

Much progress has been made, however, in spite of the 
obstacles mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The assas- 
sination of President Garfield by a disappointed office seeker 
aroused citizens to demand corrective measures. The Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League was formed to lead the 
movement. It and other organizations were active in demand- 
ing the short ballot, direct primaries, and the merit S3'stem 
of job appointment. 
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The most fnr-i caching icform step uns the passage of the 
Pendleton Act in 1883 Its original provisions have been 
modified and expanded by subsequent laws and regulations 
This net set up the federal Civil Service Commission, its 
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inembers to be appointed by the President with the consent 
o the Senate The Commission acts by (1) preparing and 
a ministering examinations for job appointments, (2) ad- 
ministering retirement procedures so that civil employees 
may be cared for in old age, (3) maintaining records of 
employees, (4) providing plana for promotion and super- 
vising working conditions, and (5) seeing that appoint- 
ments are made on the basis of merit rather than of political 
favoritism 
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There has been, slow but definite progress in the extension 
of the merit system, not only in the federal government but 
in state and local administration. In a recent year 17 states, 
675 cities, and 170 counties in the United States operated 
under some form of the merit S 3 'stcm. Nearly three-fourths 
of the emploj’ees of the executive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment are covered by the plan. However, the administi-a- 
tion of civil service has not escaped criticism. Examinations 
are often poorly planned, it is charged, and fail to reveal the 
merits of candidates. Special examinations, temporai-y ap- 
pointments, and other evasive methods are used to avoid the 
laws. Too little attention is paid to merit in upgrading 
competent employees in the various branches of government 
administration. (Sec Chapter 10.) 

Submission to Cliques and Bosses. Recent years have 
brought much criticism of the parties for their failure to 
develop more leaders and to recognize a larger number of 
able men in the partj' ranks. It is claimed that this failure 
results in domination of the parties by individuals and 
groups who have no claim to recognition except party regu- 
larity. One phase of this domination is seen in the power of 
city and state “bosses” to influence nominations and elec- 
tions to Congress, and even to the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency, and to dictate the appointment of party “hacks” 
to positions of great I'esponsibility. Those who pursue this 
line of criticism point out that committee chairmanships and 
other responsible posts in Congress are filled by the parties 
on the basis of seniority without regard to the ability oi 
qualifications of the appointees. This has the effect of dis- 
couraging able and progressive congressmen from speaking 
out because they are more certain of recognition if thej' 
remain colorless “regulars.” Furthermore, these same regu- 
lars from Congress and the party ranks dominate the na- 
tional conventions. At times when the parties should speak 
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out boldlj on principles, the part} leaders silence tlie faith' 
ful servants who compose the convention membership so that 
platform and nominees can be dclcmiincil bj cxpciliencv 

A special phase of this line of criticism ha-s been directed 
at the kadersliip cserciscil bv Presidents and governors 
These men are usuallv the ocknowleilgcd leaders of their 
parties within nation and stales It ischargeil that thc^ have, 
in some instances, made use of their positions ns public ser- 
vants and parts licnds to establish, Umporanli , virtual one- 
man rule No matter bow critical individual legislators might 
be of executive policies, thev were unable to organire cfTec- 
live opjiosilion because Iheir colleagues were afraid of partv 
reprisals 

Domination of the parties bv individuals and small cliques 
tends to defeat dtmocraev, it is argued lly filling appointive 
jobs with lojal hcnciimcn a powerful partisan machine is 
created within the government itself '1 he persons encouraged 
to seek -nominations to elective office arc selected by the ma* 
climes, so the voter is forever “choosing between evils," 
rarelv being permitted to make a free clioiec of the men he 
thinks most able 

Influence of Special Interests The “interests” have been 
a constant source of dibate in American politics for three 
generations Several decades ago the embattled farmers of 
the West fought to secure unifonnlv low roilroad rates 
throughout the Union The Populist party in 1892 ond 1896 
and the Progressive parts m 1012 and 1924 made vigorous 
attacks on trusts and combinations which they claimed domi- 
nated our economy and poisoncvl our politics For several 
decades the Republicans consistently favored a “high pro- 
tective tariff," Ko received tlie support of most aianufactur- 

sAb illustration U provided by the manner In which the renomination of 
Vice-President Wallace was preveiited in IStt An eseeptlon occurred when 
W endell Willkle received the nepaUwan nomination In IMO though oppose<t 
by the party “regulars” 
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ing intei’Gsts. The Democrats supported a low tariff and 
were favored by importing interests and by those farmers 
who felt that their living costs were increased by high tariffs 
without any compensating aid to their business. 

Today this problem of the influence of special interest 
groups on politics has become vastly more complicated. 
Groups in manufacturing, trade, finance, agriculture, labor, 
transportation, radio, and other fields are well organized into 
state and national associations for the purpose of pushing 
their claims to the special favors which government can 
confer. They maintain large and expensive lobbies in Wash- 
ington and the various state capitals. Competing with them 
for government favors are other types of effective pressure 
groups maintained by the professions, reform bodies, edu- 
cational and propaganda associations, veterans, and even 
the aged. 

The trend of influence of “pressure politics” on parties is 
looked upon with misgiving by many sincere people. It is 
pointed out that state and federal legislators are constantly 
faced by organized forces of threat and persuasion. (See 
Chapter 11.) Labor unions and farm organizations use large 
percentages of their incomes for politics and propaganda. 
Industrialists and financiers spend openly all that the law 
will allow on the political campaigns of their chosen candi- 
dates, then^add millions for “public relations.” Indirectly 
they thus bring pressure on legislators and administrators. 
They “build up” the men they favor for governorships, con- 
gressional posts, and even the Presidency. When acts are 
passed to curb their greed and regulate their activities, they 
spend other millions attempting to invalidate the legislation 
in the courts. 

♦Pressure politics tends to alter the very basis of our sys- 
tem of representation, it is alleged. Theoreticallj', we elect 
our government officials from geographic areas. They are 
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supposed to represent nil kinds of people and the interests 
of all kinds of groups uithin the areas which choose them 
Actually, howcicr, pressure politics is imjiosing on this con* 
stitutional sjstein a distorteil pattern of group representa- 
tion niectcd oflicers regard thcniscUes as espccinlU obligated 
to represent tlie bankers^ lalxir leaders, manufacturers, or 
farmers wlio backetl their campaigns 

I urlhermorc, it is cliargcd, the intluencc of the interests 
has a baneful ciloet on party methods and kadcrship Nei- 
ther part^ nn\ longer stands for wcllKlcfineil principles of 
goiemmcnl or public welfare The platforms are dictated 
bj the interests and framed bj masters of csasion Political 
inoralit) stcadiU declines as parts lendirs, candidates, and 
tlie public come to expect from elected rcj'rcsentativcs onl^ 
tlic most cjmcal and devious btlinvior 'iliis mtualion is 
critical m Ibc extreme, maiiv people tlcclarc, for democraej 
rests upon ttliics and individual inttgritv The decline of 
honesty in public affairs threatens the verv foundations of 
government and sociclv 

Another serious clTccl of these developments is to make 
it almost impossible for anv person to secure an office of 
power Unless be is weaUbv or is backeil by ■wealth, it is 
claimed Such ptrsons arc the only ones who can sjicnd thou- 
sands of dollars in t ini|>aigns Thus our government tends 
increasingly to reflect tlie interests and point of view of an 
oligarchy of wealth 

In Defense of the Parties, i'hosc who defend the major 
parties emphasize “realism” in our attitudes toward them 
and their present leadership Tlial there will always be con- 
tending interest groups in democratic socictv was acknowl- 
edged by the framers of the Constitution, and has been 
recognized by every gciioratioii since, tliiy assert The ntal- 
ries of such groups hav e increased in intensity as society has 
bceomp more complex, but tiiey remain the same m kind as 
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for many generations. Thei’e is little danger that an}"^ one 
interest or small coalition of interests will gain more than 
temporary power oxer the parties and tlie government, be- 
cause each group acts as a check uj^on the others. From their 
clashes emerge compromises on basic problems. Thus the 
general welfare is advanced steadil}' if not rapidl 3 ^ Such 
arc the methods of democracj’. 

There are those, also, who defend our present parties as 
the lesser evil of two alternatives. The present group com- 
position of the parties is the result of the two-party system, 
they maintain. Within the parties are now compromised 
many group interests and rivalries that once would have 
been settled by violence. If we do not maintain our present 
bipartisan arrangement, we shall soon have a multi-party 
system with half a dozen parties contending for control of 
the government. This development would be dangerous to 
our political institutions for two reasons. First, it would tend 
to divide the population along class lines, thus intensifj'ing 
bitterness. Second, it would make it impossible for any party 
to get a clear majority in lawmaking bodies, so the struggles 
that now go on in the parties merel}’’ would be ti-ansferred 
to Congress and the state legislatures. 

It is futile to criticize parties and party leadei-ship on 
ethical grounds alone, it is contended, because the}' merely 
reflect the society which creates them. For generations Amer- 
icans have permitted themselves a less rigid code of honesty 
in business and politics than in private life. We have tended 
to honor those who gain wealth or public recognition with- 
out questioning their methods too closely. Furthermore, a 
large percentage of citizens are so indifferent to public af- 
fairs that it is difficult to get 50 percent of the eligible voters 
to the polls for even the most vital elections. It follows that 
our attack on the undoubted shortcomings of the parties 
should be made indirectly through education. Libi'aries, news- 
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paper?, mo\ic?, radio, churches, schools, and all otlicr edu- 
cational agencies should make a concerted effort to interest 
the public in the great problems of our time Informed opin- 
ion IS the onlj influence that »i!l bring about permanent 
partj reform 

SOMETWNG TO THINK ABOUT 

1 Prepare a short outline of the history of one or the other 
of the major partus Compare its platform of 1896 or 
1900 with that of a recent campaign 

2 IVhj hase so many presidential candidates been selected 
from New \ork and Ohio^ 

3 What do jou Hunk of part} councils as agencies for writ- 
ing partj platforms? How should they be composed? 

4 Compare the Democratic, Republican, and Socialist party 
platforms for the last presidential campaign N'ote espe- 
cially the planks relating to labor, taxation, regulation of 
business, and farm problems Do you detect csasion? 

5 Ask each member of the class his parly preference and 
the party affiliation of his parents and grandparents What 
does this reveal as to inherited partisanship? 

6 What do you think of the proposal that the federal gov- 
ernment finance presidential campaigns? What might be 
the advantages and the dangers? 

7 If asked to make a score sheet for rating the qualifications 
of a candidate for the Presidency of the United States, 
what points would you include? 

8 Search for information on the history of famous political 
rings and bosses 

9 Examine a speech made by one or the other of the presi- 
dential candidates in the last election UnderlmcHjach place 
where the candidate has used faulty logic or a propaganda 
technique 

10 W'hy is it that care is always taken in campaigns not to 
attack the voters of the opposing parly ? 

11 Go into the problem of nonsoting WTiat percentage of 
the voter? east ballots in the last general election? 
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12 . Quite recently a prominent journalist remarked after the 
national party conventions, “What this country needs is 
a good two-party sy.stem!” Comment. 

13. What agencie.s in 3 ’our communiW might he interested in 
combining their efforts to promote public discussion of 
current problems.^ 

11. What are some of tlie opportunities for careers in politics.^ 
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Go\ eminent and Group Struggle 

Time after time in preceding cliaptcrs wc liaTc referred 
to the strugglci for sccuntj and power winch are taking 
place cNcrywherc in society ]2s]>eciAlU wc ha%c noted the 
eMtlenccs of hucli struggle— its reasons and its results— in the 
United Slates Wc ha\c seen how conflict is reflected in 
the problems of propaganda, cisil liberties, minorities, cor- 
porate power, uncmplojmcnt, and individual security The 
parties, we ha>e learned, reflect in their structure and ac- 
tnities the myriad groups and interests engaging in these 
contests 

Our goicmmcnl, especially our national gosernment, sup- 
pcHctllj stands aboie these struggles It exists to serse the 
“general welfare,” the “public mlcresL” The fcileral Con- 
stitution places final power m “the people,” and when the 
struggle between groups is too sliarp, we expect goicrnment 
agencies to decide issues without fear or favoritism Gov- 
ernment policies arc to be shaped bj the long-run interest 
of the whole people, so far as this interest can be determined, 
not bj the temporary demands of the few Legislative bodies 
exist to define such policies and enact them into law Ad- 
ministrative bodies arecltargcd with responsibilitj forgiving 
the laws practical effect 

Ground for Heflection ll is inevitable, however, that the 
complexities of our time should be reflected in the govern- 
ment itself The struggle between groups tends to grow acute 
and bitter as time goes on In an effort to direct the strong 
and protect the weak, the government, especially the federal 
government, assumes wider and wider supervision over public 
activities Government power is increasingly centralized, as 
wc saw in Chapter 6 Efforts are made by many groups, 
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particularly economic groups, to influence launnaking and 
law enforcement. Rivalries develop within the government 
between the various agencies. 

The average citizen is amazed and sometimes frightened 
at the size and range of the activities carried on by govern- 
ment today. If he forgets this now and then, his tax bills re- 
mind him. Before the Second Woidd War, he had growm accus- 
tomed, if not reconciled, to having the three branches expend 
15 or 16 billion dollars annually. War costs measured in 
hundreds of billions soon reduced such expenditures to rela- 
tive insignificance. There is food for reflection in the thought 
that hereafter the interest on the public debt alone will 
amount to far more than all the costs of operating govern- 
ment a few decades ago. 

Except for war bills, the costs of government (in all 
branches— local, state, federal) have increased, however, no 
faster than the range of public services. A large percentage 
of the hospital beds in the United States are now publicly 
provided. Public health agencies protect our water and food 
supplies, dispose of waste, inspect buildings and markets, 
license physicians and nurses, and carry on a constant battle 
against contagion. Education, child labor, crime detection, 
recreation, old-age dependency, unemployment, and indus- 
trial accidents are matters of public concern. Government 
agencies construct and maintain roads, charter and supervise 
business corporations, drain swamps, and build dams, docks, 
and terminals. Within recent years hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been loaned by government agencies to farmers, 
bankers, manufacturers, shippers, and other private busi- 
ness ventures. 

These and scores of other activities and responsibilities 
make governing the biggest business in the nation. Local, 
state, and federal governments own and operate buildings. 
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particularly economic groups, to influence lawmaking and 
law enforcement. Rivalries develop Avithin the government 
between the various agencies. 

The average citizen is amazed and sometimes fiughtened 
at the size and range of the activities carried on bj’ govern- 
ment today. If he forgets this now and then, his tax bills re- 
mind him. Befoi'ethe Second Woi'ldWar, he had groA\Ti accus- 
tomed, if not reconciled, to having the three branches expend 
15 or 16 billion dollars annually. War costs measured in 
hundi'eds of billions soon reduced such expenditures to rela- 
tive insignificance. There is food for reflection in the thought 
that hereafter the interest on the public debt alone Avill 
amount to far more than all the costs of operating govern- 
ment a few decades ago. 

Except for war bills, the costs of government (in all 
branches— local, state, federal) have increased, however, no 
faster than the range of public services. A large percentage 
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business corporations, drain SAV'amps, and build dams, docks, 
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farms, colleges, parks, railroads, ships, powcrsites, street 
railways, and manj other forms of property Supplies are 
bought on a gigantic scale Other forms of business— such 
as banking, radio transmission, rail and air transportation, 
and set unty marketing— arc closely supers iscd And always 
there arc the problems imoNcd in settling disputes and 
keeping tins \ast, complex machinery performing its duties 
as smootiiI> as possible 

We noted in Chapter 5 that gosernment power has moved 
steadily toward central control as the duties and scrsiccs 
described have increased As problems base enlarged in 
number and scope, local governments base sacrificed power 
to the states, while the states have transferred power to the 
federal government \\ ithm the states, and even more witliin 
tlie federal government, the legislative branch has tended 
to release power to the administrative branch 

The result of this centralizing trend has been the rapid 
expansion of the administrative division of government 
Pressed by demands for service, this brunch has been en- 
larged steadily as Congress and tbc state legislatures have 
authorized new boards, bureaus, and commissions Today 
most states have a score or more of special administrative 
boards Tlie federal government has recently had a number 
ranging at various times from one dozen to several dozen 
Table I lists thirty federal bureaus, commissions, and gov- 
ernment corporations which have been active in recent years 
Note the number of these which have been established since 
1930 
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TABLE I 

Selected Federal Administrative Agencies 

Name of Agency Date Established^ 

U. S. Civil Service Commission 1883 

Interstate Commerce Commission 1887 

Federal Trade Commission 1914) 

U. S. Tariff Commission 1916 

Federal Power Commission 1920 

Inland Waterways Corporation 1924; 

Food and Drug Administration 1931 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 1932 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ... . 1933 

Home Owners’ Loan Coi-poration 1933 

Tennessee Valley Authority 1933 

Commodity Credit Corporation 1933 

National Mediation Board 1934; 

Federal Communications Commission 1934; 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 1934; 

Securities and Exchange Corporation 1934; 

Federal Housing Administration 1934; 

Export-Import Bank 1934; 

Social Security Board 1935 

National Labor Relations Board 1935 

R. F. C. Mortgage Company 1935 

Rural Electrification Administration 1935 

Electric Home and Farm Authority 1935 

United States Maritime Commission 1936 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 1938 

Office of Price Administration 1942 

War Shipping Administration 1942 

War Relocation Authority* 1942 

War Production Board 1942 

War Manpower Commission 1942 

Office of War Mobilization 1943 

''Certain boards enumerated here succeeded other bodies which had per- 
formed similar functions in previous years. This list may be supplemented 
1)}’ reference to the U. S. Government Manual. 
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Sliall We Be Governed by an *‘Administocracy”'^ Small 
wonder the bewildered citizen reflects with misgivings upon 
what IS taking place We reviewed in Chapter 5 the fears of 
bureaucracy and regimentation which are often expressed 
These fears have been especially acute in recent years when 
citizens were beset bj a system of war controls that reached 
into every business and ever} borne 

“Are we,” we ask ourselves, “to be governed hereafter by 
an ‘admmistocracj,’ a professional group of appointed of- 
ficeholders who make careers of the public service?” Axe 
these trends toward centralized power and enlarged admin- 
istration inevitable^ Can the giant agencies of a huge ad- 
ministrative branch be made efficient and kept democratic? 
How can the people control our multiplicity of agencies and 
the men and women who compose their personnel, to prevent 
abuses of power* What is the role of Congress? the Presi- 
dent* the courts* 

For various reasons it is not easy to come to conclusions 
about these problems First, our fears have not been stilled 
bj a succession of “crises ” Through two wars and an eco- 
nomic depression the citizen has watched one “crisis” suc- 
ceed another He observes that each crisis leaves his govern- 
ment more highly centralized, bis taxes luglier Second, 
newspapers and radio do not make real understanding easy 
Reporters and commentators are attracted by the sensa- 
tional events which make “good stones ” They report on the 
more colorful personalities and play up the clashes and 
quarrels within government agencies, thus stimulating our 
feelings of uncertainty and insecunty Third, there is a 
»good deal of patently insincere “viewing with alarm” on the 
part of newspapers, partisan groups, and special interests 
And finally, word troubles and logical confusions arise to 
plague thought and befog discussion 

In the remainder of this chapter let us examine the process 
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of centralization, the advantages and dangers involved, and 
various proposals for change. 

The Process of Centralization 

What are the processes by which increasing control over 
public affairs has moved toward the federal government.^ 
Has this trend of developments been promoted in ways that 
are not always obvious? How has it happened that the ad- 
ministrative branch of goveimment particularly has grown 
so large.? 

In Chapter 3 we noted four underlying causes for cen- 
tralization and increased federal regulation: 

1. The national and international scope of trade has made fed- 
eral regulation necessary. 

2. The public has demanded restrictions on many forms of 
entei'prise. 

3. Various forms of industry and trade have requested regu- 
lation in order to insure fair trade practices among them- 
selves and to prevent cutthroat competition. 

4. Two wars and an economic depression have hastened the 
concentration of control in federal agencies. 

Granting that these are the reasons, or at least the prin- 
cipal reasons, what has been the process by which central- 
ization has taken place? How has the machinery developed? 
Let us discuss briefly several trends of development by which 
(1) power has moved from state and local governments to 
the federal government, and (2) power has been concen- 
trated especially in the administrative branch of the federal 
government. 

Supreme Court Interpretations of the Constitution. The 
general tendency of court decisions since the adoption of 
the Constitution has been to enlarge federal power at the 
expense of the states. Step bj' step the Supreme Court has 
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flppro%ed the actions of Congress in extending its powers 
of regulation oier national affairs To maVe such regulation 
effcctne, agencies of administration and supcrnsion lla^e 
been established bj law 

As eserj student knows, the powers granted Congress bj 
the Constitution (Article I, Section 8) are “express” (enu- 
merated) and “implicil” The latter rest upon the “elastic” 
clause, which stales that Congress shall ha\c power “to 
make all laws winch shall he necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the foregoing powers,* and all other pow- 
ers sested by tins Constitution in the gosemment of the 
United States, or in anj department or officer thereof ” On 
the basis of this clause and a broad interpretation of such 
terms as “general welfare,” “commerce,” and “regulate,” 
Congress has passed laws gradually expanding the scope of 
federal activities as new national problems have arisen The 
power to tax for the general welfare has come to mean for 
any public purpose, such as road building, aid to business, 
or the presention of human suffering The authority to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce lias been extended 
to varied aspects of trade, manufacturing, and communica- 
tion Such well-known services as parcel post, postal savings, 
national hanks, housing aid, and the various administrative 
agencies named in Table I rest upon interpretations of law 
which approve these things as “necessary and proper ” 

Granfs-in-Aid The financial grants-in-aid of various un- 
dertakings which Congress has so freely extended to states 
and Cities have tended to bghten the federal control built up 
by legislation and court decisions Slany hundred millions 
of dollars have thus been provided to help defray the cost 
of schools, roads, buildings, and public health and welfare 
work Such funds are granted on condition that the state 
or city receiving aid shall use it for the purposes and in the 

ilf you do not recall what powers mie enacaerated, turn to the Conitito 
tion and read Section 6 ot ArUcIc J 
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manner prescribed by act of Congress. Though the federal 
government may have no direct supervision over the activity 
for which the money is spent (as education, for example), 
such subsidies actually extend somewhat the federal powers 
of indirect supervision. 

Delegation of Congressional Power. The powers >yithin 
government fall into three groups. The legislative power is 
policy-making in nature— a policy must be determined and 
enacted into law before other action can be taken. Tlie execu- 
tive or administrative branch of government puts these 
policies into effect. The judicial branch settles disputes which 
arise when the law is applied. 

The creation of numerous executive agencies has the net 
effect of enlarging the powers of the administrative branch. 
Though all la^vmaking power in the federal government is 
vested by the Constitution in Congress, this body cannot 
possibl3' attend to all details of putting laws into actual 
execution. The courts cannot shape or direct administration 
because problems do not reach them until abuses lead to 
litigation.^ So Congress has followed the practice .of laying 
down certain general guiding principles in law and estab- 
lishing special bureaus, commissions, or government corpora- 
tions to administer the acts. Each of these agencies deals 
with problems of a specialized, sometimes technical, nature. 
It has responsibility for applying the terms of the law 
throughout the nation. In order to be effective, it must in- 
terpret and apply the law in detail and in many situations, 
thus shaping up the policy laid down by Congress. Inevita- 
bly', each agency issues a large body' of rules and regulations. 
Such regulations have all the force of law ; in fact, their net 
effect is to amplify legislation. LaAvyers speak of this rule- 
making activity of administrative bodies as quasi-legislative 
in nature.^ 

SLitigation: a judicial contest; a lawsuit. 

3Quasi; in a manner; in a certain sense or degree. 
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Some commissions also exercise arc tailed quasi* 

judicial powers Thej hear and decide the complaints and 
disputes v.1iicIt arise in the enforcciticnl of the act Their 
power is thus threefold primarilj admmistratiie, hut partlj 
legislate c and partlj judicial 

Though the Supreme Court has upheld Confess in dele- 
gating such broad powers to admmistrntiie agencies, there 
has long been acrid debate oicr the matter Tlie lanous 
criticisms and defense arguments wc shall discuss later It 
IS sufficient for our present purpose to note that the estab- 
lishment of such bodies is one means bj which power har 
heen centered in the federal gosemment, cspeciallj m the 
administrative branch 

Aggressive Presidential Leadership It la often stated, 
with truth, that the aggressiveness of some Presidents has 
tended to centralize power in the hands of the executive and 
hi8 assistants The President, bj means of his position as 
party leader and by virtue of the vast appointive power 
whicli cnablee Inm to reward congressional loyally , can often 
take the lead ii> legislation and push his own program 
through Congress This influence may include great power 
Over dnancial affairs as well as general social policy, since 
the President is responsible for budget-making and financial 
recommendations Congress js thus deprived of some of the 
traditional power over the purse which it has used in the past 
as a check on the executive Times of crisis, such as wars and 
depressions, are favorable to extensions of executive leader- 
ship All eyes are then on the President, action is urgent, and 
oongressmen disagree among themselves The President may 
then shape legislation, gam control of vast sums of money 
to be used at his discretion, and direct the course of foreign 
affairs by executive agreemints with foreign powers The 
latter may be made without the Senate approval required 
by the Constitution for the conclusion of treaties 
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It is well to remember, thougb, that Congress and the 
courts have various means of checking an executive. Con- 
gress may refuse to make appropriations or the Senate may 
fail to ratify treaties or approve appointments. The courts 
may declare either laws or administrative regulations un- 
constitutional as contested cases are brought before them. 
In.extreme cases, the President may even be impeached under 
the procedure provided in the Constitution. 

Constitutional Amendments. The Constitution as a writ- 
ten instrument establishes limited government. The federal 
government, the states, even the people themselves are lim- 
ited by the very fact of having a written instrument of gov- 
ernment. The tendency of amendments has been to loosen 
some of these restrictions. The power of the federal govern- 
ment has been extended, for instance, by such amendments 
as the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Nineteenth, 
to the degi-ee that they are enfoi-ced. However, extension of 
federal power by amendment has been much less notable than 
extension bj' legislation and court decision. 

The Attack on Big Government 

Those who look with misgiving on the growth of govern- 
mental power are vigorous and cogent in their attack on 
what they regard as the dangers of current trends. Their 
arguments fall into two groups. The first line of argument 
is directed against the fui'ther centralization of power in the 
federal government. The second is directed at the dangers 
and abuses charged against the growing size and authority 
of the administrative branch of government. There are many 
variations of these arguments, of course, but their principal 
points can be summarized in substance. 

The Weakening Federal System. Ours is a federal sys- 
tem of government, the critics remind us. It was the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution to federate the states in 
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sucji manner that thtj ^ould retain many of tlietr powers 
even while \csting others in tlie national government Ours 
IS, therefore, a dual sjstem The final power under the Con- 
stitution rests m the people, but the conduct of affairs is 
divided between the stale and federal governments That the 
founders did not plan to create a national gov ernment strong 
enough to overshadow the states is indicated bj the division 
of powers between states and nation The principal powers 
which the federal government was expected to exercise are 
specifically named in Article I, Section 8 This means that 
no power resides m the national government unless it is enu- 
merated here or ma> be “reasonably" implied On the other 
hand, the stales ma^ take any artion not expressly pro- 
hibited by the Constitution 

The growth of national power is steadily destroying the 
federal structure of the Union, it is charged The once cher- 
ished doctrine of "states’ rights" is becoming meaningless 
Under the guise of serving the “general welfare" or “regu- 
lating** commerce, Congress is assuming powers over educa- 
tion, public health, welfare work, and other matters which 
are properly the concern of the states Through the use of 
its financial powers the national government is becoming the 
great banker, financial holding company, buildmg and loan 
agency, and insurance company of the nation The subsidies 
(grants-in-aid) have had strings of authority attached which 
have further centralized federal power So far has this trend 
progressed that the voters no longer expect or wish to 
finance and manage their own affairs Mayors, governors, 
and congressmen are often elected to ofiice less because of 
their abilities than because they are able to secure federal 
subsidies for projects which should be financed and managed 
entirely by statu and cities 

This course of affairs is destroying the strongest bulwark 
between the American people and a fascist state, it is argued 
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The dual nature of our government, with much power rest- 
ing in the states, has provided our strongest check against 
despotism. Imagine, say some critics, a situation in which 
the states become subservient to the federal government. 
Then suppose Congress and the Supreme Court continue 
to permit the federal administrative branch to enlarge its 
power. If an}' President tlien chooses to become the servant 
of financial or industrial interests and entrench himself be- 
liind a large army and navy, we shall be in danger of an 
American brand of despotism, call it whatever you will. 

The most obvious alternative to the trend toward central- 
ization is to reverse it, we are told. Let us begin at once to 
decentralize power, returning to the state and local gov- 
ernments some measure of the responsibility with which 
the Constitution endowed them. 

We shall note later how this line of argument is met by 
those of opposed opinion. 

Charges Against Administrative Centralization. Not 
only is the federal system being destroyed, but the con- 
stitutional principle of separation of powers is being set 
aside, say the critics. The federal Constitution distributes 
powers to the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of 
government. It was clearly the idea of the framers that these 
powers should be kept separate in so far as possible. That 
no one branch might gain great power at the expense of the 
others, each was provided with checks on the others. But the 
President and the various administrative agencies are now 
exercising large powers of legislative and judicial nature. 
The President is given power to set up commissions and is 
provided with huge sums of money to spend at his owm dis- 
cretion. The various agencies issue rules and hold hearings 
of judicial nature in addition to their administrative func- 
tions. 

A similar trend is apparent in the governmental organ- 
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jzation of \anous states The governor, %arious other state 
officers, and the administrative agencies are constantlj reach- 
ing out for poofter at tlie expense of the legislatures and the 
courts 

This state of affairs vrithm the federal government is 
endowing the President with dangerously expanded author- 
ity and IS creating an inefficient and autocratic bureaucracy , 
some persons claim The American people base long been 
willing to endow Presidents with vast powers* in time of war, 
behevjng that such powers could be restricted in peace times 
But for the past thirty years or more we have proceeded 
from one “crisis” to another, m peace and war alike Each 
“crisis” has been used to increase presidential power, di- 
rectly and indirectly Today we find the President admin- 
istering agencies which propagandize m foreign nations and 
at home, operate a large part of the nation’s industry, mam- 
tarn and direct huge armed forces both at home and abroad, 
look after the unemployed and the unfortunate, arbitrate 
labor disputes, and regulate the raw materials, sales, prices, 
and profits of the American economy This vast admmistra- 
tise machinery is dominated to a dangerous degree by suc- 
cessive administrations upon the basis of party leadership 
and the powers of appointment An army of job holders 
supports each administration m its exercise of power and 
the whole structure is backed by a constant flow of propa- 
ganda issued by means of press and radio There la grave 
danger, ne arc told, that unchecked presidential leadership 
may commit the American people to foreign policies pro- 
ductive of future wars and to financial policies which can 
end only in national bankruptcy— or perhaps in some form 
of an all-powerful state * 

Some federal agencies, claim the critical, are autocratic 

♦Plnin. J T Jt ir, Oo itarekng DouWed.y, Dorsn, 19H Part III 
Sulliran, L. Sorraueracy Punt Amuel Bobbs Merrill 19W 
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and dictatorial in their attitudes toward business corpora- 
tions. When disputes and complaints arise, they act as judge, 
jury, and prosecutor in passing upon violations of their 
own rules and regulations. Furthermore, they are charged, 
as we noted in Chapter 5, with being inefficient in action and 
overlapping in authority. 

The Case for Centralization 

Those who favor centralized government power also follow 
two general lines of argument. The first is defensive in 
nature, a refutation of the idea that the constitutional sys- 
tem is being destroyed. The second line of argument takes 
the offensive by attempting to prove that administrative 
agencies are essential and that the}^ are democratic in nature 
and usually efficient in practice. 

Constitutional System Intact. To argue that our con- 
stitutional system is being “undermined’’ by centralizing 
trends is completely fallacious, it is claimed. Such argument 
fails to recognize the distinction between the Constitution as 
a written instrument basic to our government and the con- 
stitutional system of goA'ernment which has been erected on 
this basis since 1789. The Constitution— the written docu- 
ment— is so short that it can be read in a few minutes. Its 
framers did not regard it as an end in itself but as a means 
to an end~a foundation upon which could be built a struc- 
ture of government to meet the needs of the American people. 
The framers, realizing that they could not foresee all prob- 
lems, made no attempt to prescribe in detail how future 
problems should be met. They set up only the skeleton of 
governmental machinery, leaving future needs to be supplied 
by action of Congress. The Congress was to be guided by the 
basic constitutional principles, not kept from taking such 
action as might be found necessary. 

On the basis of this written instrument we have erected 
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our Bjstem of government The B^slem has been a growth, 
expanding as our needs and problems have changed for five 
generations Incvitahl), wc have todaj man) agencies and 
practices winch our forefathers could not foresee Dut the 
growth has taken place vwlhin the framework of the consti- 
tutional principles upon which the government was launched 
in 1789 As Congress has enlarged the structure of the 
government h) legislation, the Supreme Court has upheld 
the changes Also, amendments have been added to the Con- 
stitution Rules and regulations have filled in the details of 
law Even custom and usage have brought about practices 
which could not possibl) have been anticipated a century or 
more ago 

It IS pointed out often that it would be absurd to restrict 
our actions bj a literal interpretation of the Constitution 
Under such interpretation the political parties, which pla) 
such a central role m our affairs, would lose much of their 
influence and usefulness, for tliey arc nowhere mentioned In 
the Constitution We would have no Cabinet for the same 
reason The Electoral College vvould actually choose the 
President instead of acting as a mere figurehead to record 
the choice of the citizens The power of judicial rev lew w ould 
be denied to the courts In short, a literal interpretation of 
the Constitution would bring about overnight far greater 
changes in our structure of government than the establish- 
ment of a few administrative agencies lias brought about 

The administrative agencies are strictly m accord with 
constitutional principles, their defenders insist They are 
established by act of Congress or by the President through 
power granted to him by Congress This is the way the 
entire federal court system below the Supreme Court was 
set up, jet we do not for that reason consider it dangerous 
or unconstitutional Furthermore, the administrative agen- 
cies are checked by the fact that Congress maj discontinue 
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their appropriations or even abolish them entirely. Also, 
their regulations and decisions are subject to court review 
in many instances and may be set aside if considered dan- 
gerous. 

The Justification of Centralization. We have no ground 
for complaint because Congress and the federal administra- 
tion attack problems that are national in scope, it is ai’gued. 
The plain fact is that many problems formerly local or 
state-wide in nature have gi*own to national stature. For 
instance, the supervision of communication or transporta- 
tion in the days preceding telephone, telegraph, radio, rail- 
road, automobile, and airplane was one thing; to supervise 
them now is quite another. A central purpose of the estab- 
lishment of the Constitution was to make it possible for a 
national government to control and supervise interstate and 
foreign commerce. For us to set up the machinery for such 
control today involves no depai*ture from historic pidnciples 
but mei'ely the establishment of some new agencies. 

Furthermore, the centralization of political control in the 
federal government merel}' reflects the centralization of eco- 
nomic control which is taking place in society, we are re- 
minded. Trade, manufacturing, and finance have centralized 
control through corporations, cartels, and trade associations. 
Farmers and industrial workers have national associations 
and unions. Even those professions which are not controlled 
from the top, such as education and medicine, have organ- 
ized national bodies to issue propaganda and exert pressure 
on Congress. Shall we deny these facts and insist-that our 
government remain too weak to cope vdth the problems of 
our time? 

The various state and federal bureaus which are so fre- 
quently attacked are not a cause but a consequence. To 
attack them for our economic ills is like blaming the farm- 
er’s cultivator for a summer drouth. The bureau, like tlie 
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cultnator, is merelj a tool used to cope witli the situation 
It IS not perfect and ne hope to impro'e it, but it is in- 
dispensable Each bureau is a form of recognition that there 
js a problem, but it dots not itstlf constitute the problem 
The necessity for federal administratis e agencies arises 
from the sast number of affairs which center m Washington 
The capital has become a battleground for special interests 
Congressmen hear the \arious special pleas and attempt to 
frame legislation nhich will compromise differences and serse 
the public welfare But Congress, faced each session bj 
SO, 000 or more measures requiring consideration, cpnnot 
possihU put laws into effect in a detailed war, C'cn if that 
were its duly Nor can the courts checX administration for 
the reason that problems reach them onl} when disagree- 
ments become acute The President and the Cabinet depart- 
ments are so overloaded with detail that it has become ap* 
parent that they cannot possibl} assume more Therefore, 
the administrative agencies fill needs that must be met if 
the gosernment is to serse the public interest 

Furthermore, the argument continues, the administratis e 
agencies are usually both efficient and democratic Tliey com- 
mand the services of specialists who bring exceptional knowl- 
edge and skill to their jobs Members of such boards can 
give long study to problems and seek advice from manv 
sources Thej are capable of carrying out whatever policy 
has been laid down by Congress with the minimum of parti- 
san interference and pressure By informal hearings and 
special investigations, they eliminate delays and relieve the 
courts of a burden of litigation If properly checked by 
Congress and the courts, they provide the most efficient and 
responsible method of dealing with problems of far-reaching 
importance 

Most criticisms of administrative agencies arise from biased 
sources, it is alleged Many persons or concerns who are 
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dealt with by certain agencies are prepared to declare any- 
thing short of their full demands as unfair treatment.'* Other 
complaints arise from the desire of special interests to es- 
cape all regulation. Congressmen and sensational newspapers 
sometimes make blanket indictments of “bureaucraejr” or 
“administocracy” in the hope of gaining partisan advantage 
during elections. Then, too, some congressmen dislike these 
agencies because they are not permitted to control the ap- 
pointments of the personnel. 

Reorganization and Reform 

Facing the Situation. The truth about the dangers and 
advantages of centralized power in government probably 
lies somewhere between the extremes we have summarized 
here. Aware of the many threats of our time, various groups 
of the public demand that the government provide guidance 
and security. One element of opinion says we cannot do so 
and retain democracy ; another says we cannot fail to do so 
if we wish to retain democracy. Meanwhile, each of many 
groups and interests presses for special advantage. Prob- 
lems increase in number and size and new ways are sought 
to meet them. All this is so bewildering that we are apt to 
be confused about the possible lines along which improve- 
ment might be made. 

Various students of these problems are inclined to regard 
a good deal of this controversy as unrealistic and uncon- 
structive. They insist that we stop prejudiced debate and 
attempt to reason out a course. In the first place, we are 
safe in taking certain points of agreement for granted, they 
say. Let us begin with the following assumptions: (1) that 

®For instance, vrlien the Federal Communications Commission proposed 
to restrict chain broadcasting, the large broadcasters declared that the 
regulations were issued on insuiEcient hearings. But the Commission pointed 
out that the preliminary proceedings covered a three-year period and that 
three commissioners sat for six months hearing testimony from broadcasters 
and their witnesses which filled some 8700 pages of transcript. 
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escrjone wants to continue and atrcngtlicn democratic gov- 
ernment, its control and services, (2) that vie arc apt to 
continue doing business among ourscUcs with as few cliangcs 
as possible, (3) that we shall, therefore, continue to be 
faced with manj problems growing out of struggles for 
secuntj and power, and (4) that since tlic government (espe- 
ciallj tlie federal government) la strong and represents ns 
all, it will play a higger role in our private affairs in the 
future than in the past * 

If the points listed arc agreed upon, saj these students, 
then the obvious course for us is to find ways to improve our 
present arrangements Since we cannot go bach, we must 
go forward 

'riiere are several apparent reasons why the tendency to- 
ward federal centralization is not apt to be reverted Even 
casual study of these points will convince the thoughtful 
that there is little hojic m this direction 

FirtI The states arc financially dependent on the federal 
government For years states have been going into debt for 
public improvements Some of them have about reached the limit 
of debt expansion, but the demands on state governments for 
schools, roads, welfare work, soldier benefits, etc . are increas- 
ing The states will be unable to meet these demands because 
their sources of revenue are decreasing Tlie federal government 
now taxes incomes, gifts, and inheritances at rates so high that 
there is little slate reicnue left lo such sources For a time the 
states could fall back on gasoline and sales taxes, hut federal 
excise taxes have now cut down these sources of funds also 
Faced with a debt of 800 biUion dollars or more, the federal 
government is not apt to relinijuish revenue to the stales 

SecoiuJ, there will be continuing pressure on Congress to pul 
various forms of social benefits entirely on a national basis 
Fourteen million war veterans wiU insist upon having hospitals 
and free medical care of various kinds federally guaranteed 

<0>capare with Chapter 5 and with stalnnents la Chapters 2, S, 7 aod 8 
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Labor is pressing continually to nationalize the system of un- 
employment insurance to relieve the inequalities of differing 
state sj'stems. The problem of improving schools, especially in 
the states containing least wealth, will probably lead to large 
federal subsidies for education in the near future. 

Third, the federal government lias a large business stake in 
continuing its many activities. A short time ago it was esti- 
mated that over 15 billion dollars’ worth of industrial plants 
and equipment were owned by the nation. Various government 
corporations have loaned huge sums to manufacturers, ship- 
pers, farmers, and bankers in recent years. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, a government corporation, now operates dams, 
fertilizer plants, and other business activities. Numerous public- 
works plants built yesterdaj' and planned for tomorrow also 
involve huge investments. 

Fourth, though many persons approve federal decentraliza- 
tion in theory, few groups want the idea applied to themselves. 
Farmers want federal supervision to prevent a sharp drop in 
crop prices. Labor wants a national guarantee of its right to 
bargain collectively. Various trade and industrial leaders want 
permanent national machinery to control production and price 
levels. 

We must conclude, say many thoughtful persons, that the 
talk of extremists about government centralization is not 
constructive. There is every prospect that the trend toward 
centralization will continue, though perhaps less rapidly 
than in the recent past. Our best procedure, therefore, is to 
begin with points of agreement, such as those summarized 
on page 336, and to consider what measures of reorganiza- 
tion and reform to adopt. Each measure which is put into 
effect must be aimed both at increasing the efficiency of ad- 
ministration and at making democratic control easier. 

Raising the Prestige of Congress. The first step in assur- 
ing democratic control of wdiatever administrative agencies 
or offices may be established is to revive full public confidence 
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m Congress, we are told Congicssmen arc the directly elected 
representatives of the jieoplc, in sharp contrast to federal 
admmistratn e and judicial officers, all of whom arc ap- 
pointed except the Piesident and the Vice-President Con- 
gress, as the popularly elected branch of government and 
as the policj-making branch, is the real bulwark of libertj 
Thoughtless citizens and irresponsible critics should realize 
this fact and devote their efforts to suggesting means bj 
which the House and Senate can improve their procedure 
Congress should be deliberate and scientific in formulating 
policies and critical of the way they are put into effect by 
the administrative branch 

The most certain way for Congress to increase its influ- 
ence in government and its prestige with the public is to 
rtvise its own procedure The less active committees might 
be abolished Remaining committees might be combined to 
reduce the total number from thirty -five or forty in each 
house, as at present, to twelve or thirteen Each enlarged 
committee should have a competent staff of helpers to gather 
and compile information Committee members should be- 
come genuinely expert m their respective fields and thus able 
to formulate policies and check on administrative agencies 
in an informed manner House and Senate committees should 
hold frequent joint meetings The chairmen and members of 
committees should be able to cooperate w-ith Cabinet agen- 
cies and independent commissions in a manner both sym- 
pathetic and critical The outcome of such reforms would be 
more carefully framed laws and more responsible and cau- 
tious administration 

We shall have morfe to say of the problems and responsi- 
bilities of Congress m Chapter 11 

Reorganizing to Fix Authority and Responsibility A 
second reform, already well advanced, is the shifting and re- 
grouping of government agencies Each President for a gen* 
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eration lias called attention to this need, but it was not until 
1939 that Congress empowered the President to proceed to 
a limited extent. The objects of the changes since made have 
been to (1) combine agencies according to major purpose, 
(2) tighten up the lines of authority leading from the Presi- 
dent and Congress, and (3) simplify government structure 
and fix responsibility. 

Man}' agencies have been shifted or combined. Among 
other changes, three large agencies— Federal Works Agency, 
Federal Loan Agency, and Federal Security Agency— were 
created. Each of these was made up by combining a number 
of corporations, administrations, bureaus, and boards. The 
chief administrators of FWA, FLA, and FSA were invited 
into Cabinet meetings. In 1942 the various groups and duties 
of FLA were absorbed by the Department of Commerce, 
where they remained until 1945. Shifts also transferred the 
Bureau of the Budget to the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent and provided the President with several executive sec- 
retaries and administrative assistants. 

Various persons insist that changes of this nature should 
be carried farther. Any change which simplifies structure 
and fixes responsibility is democratic, it is claimed, because 
it makes public understanding, control, and cooperation 
easier. The essentials of genuinely democratic government 
are control by the voters and good management of the many 
agencies which serve the public. The President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management recommended several years 
ago that all administrative agencies be grouped in twelve 
Cabinet departments. There has been much insistence, too, 
that all matters relating to foi*eign affairs be grouped to- 
gether much more closely than in the past. 

Overcoming Abuses Charged to Regulatory Bodies. The 
administrative agencies of the federal government have 
vddely varying powers. Some bodies, such as the Social Se- 
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curitj Board and the Tcderal Housing Administration, base 
largelj administratne authority Others, sucli as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Securities Exchange Commission, ha^e 
powers which are lerj sweeping, including more authonty 
of legislative and judicial nature It was inevitable that the 
various agencies should be cJiargeil with abuses To remedy 
apparent shortcomings various proposals liave been made 
for reforms in procedure It is sufficient to note here that the 
common objects of these differing plans are to diminate mis- 
leading publicity, make odministratii e investigations and 
hearings more impartial, and increase cooperation between 
government agencies and private corporations Several years 
ago the President propos^ to Congress that the administra- 
tive and judicial powers of commissions be separated, but 
no action was taken Others liave proposed that special-in- 
terest groups, such as broadcasters, investment bouses, or 
railroads, winch are responsible to particular agencies, set 
up advisory committees to confer with commissioners on 
rules and regulations that are fair and enforceable 

Improving the Civil Service Closely related to the fore- 
going points are proposals to improve the administration of 
the civnl service and attract a higher percentage of able men 
and women Such improvement would include appointment 
and promotion on merit alone, without regard to political 
connections or other lands of influence It would involve 
better salaries for responsible cm! servants and opportu- 
nities for able persons to rise to positions of honor and re- 
sponsibility It has been proposed that the duties of the 
present Civil Service Commission should be transferred to 
a Civil Service Administrator The latter should be capable 
of supervising personnel and working out a government per- 
sonnel policy He would be advised and checked by a Civil 
Service Board serving without salary 
Improving Cabinet Usefulness The Cabinet, perhaps 
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enlarged, might cooperate much more closely with Congress, 
insist some reformers. Cabinet members now api>ear before 
congressional committees and make speeches on matters of 
policy. Too often, however. Congress learns the opinions of 
Cabinet Secretaries only through the newspapers. It has been 
proposed repeatedly that Cabinet members be required to 
appear before Congress at intervals and that they be per- 
mitted to introduce bills on the floor, though they could not 
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vote. This arrangement is quite possible without any change 
in the Constitution. It is argued that it would promote close 
cooperation betw'een the President and the Cabinet, between 
Cabinet departments, and between Congress and the admin- 
istration. 

Developing Regional Decentralization and Planning. 

One of the most far-reaching plans for change is found in 
proposals for regional decentralization and planning. Many 
problems which have outgrowm state boundaries can be met 
by interstate pacts on the basis of regional cooperation, it 
is claimed. There has already been much cooperation between 
states in sharing water rights from hydroelectric projects 
and in planning ways to meet transportation problems 
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conscr^e natural rcsourcCT Tor example, tlic Port of Jsew 
York Authority , crealctl bj tlic New York and New Jerscj 
legislatures lias led to man) improseincnts in that area Tlic 
Tennessee \ nllc% Authorilj Ins planned and directed llie 
unified social and economic dcseloptnent of a large area in 
the South 3 I 3 regional planning the objections to federal 
centralization can be oscrconic, it is claimed, and a much 
wider future use of this procedure is foreseen 

Amending the Constitution Twenlj-one amendments 
hnxc been added to the Constitution since it went into effect 
in 1”89 It lb time, sa\ some reform ndsocates, for one or 
more additional nmindmenls gi'ing Congress the power to 
piss legislation on problems of labor, child care, srclfarc 
actmtics, education, and other social matters Congress and 
the Supreme Court should not be obliged to lake refuge 
behind strained intcrprctalions of “interstate commerce,” 
“general welfare,” “regulate,” and “taxation ” To face our 
problems frnnklj fixes responsibililr in a democratic waj 
Objections to tins course usually stress the dangers of 'fur* 
tlicr centralization ^ ? 

State Administration To n more limited extent tlic prob- 
lems of admmistratiie centralualion which we hase dis- 
cussed appear in the state governments as well as the federal 
ihis is^cspeciallj true in the more wenlthj and populous 
states Though we lack space to discuss state problems, we 
s lould bear in mind tliat manj of the same principles and 
remedies wrhich have been proposed in this chapter appl) to 
s ate administration In fact, various states have proceeded 
somewhat farther than the federal government in overhaul- 
ing administrative organization i, 
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A Summary and a Look Ahead 
In this chapter we ha\e seen how the struggles for &t- 
cuntj and power going on m our society are reflected in 
government Federal power and administrative centralization 
tlireatcn us with “admmistocracy” unless we can maintain 
popular interest and control and reorganize for increased 
cfficienc\ The alternatives to “big government,*’ however, 
seem to he domination bj business corporations or a constant 
battle for power between special interests Hence, we are 
obliged to seek wajs of improving administration, making 
it more responsible, and establishing checks to prevent the 
develc^menl of arbitrarj power 

At this point we should remind ourselves that these prob- 
lems ate the present-daj aspect of an age-old dilemma How 
can we reconcile the apparent conflict between our desire 
for freedom and our desire for security? ^\^lat steps will 
promote the greatest good of the greatest number? Can we 
learn how to use power, or must we merelj continue to fear it’ 
In the next chapter we shall sec how the struggles and 
compromises of the time are reflected in lawmaking processes 
We shall then be ready to relate much that has been said to 
the greatest threat and the most uncompromising evil of 
our time— war 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1 Make a list of the words which you think might give 
trouble in discussing this chapter Contrast for the class 
the definitions of some of these words and the connotations 
which they miglit have for those taking part in the discus- 

2 Search for one magazine article relating to federal ag'’n- 
cies Docs the article appear to you to be an impartial 
discussion or a partisan argument? 
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3. Let several members of the class select one federal agency 
on Avhich to report. Among other points, seek information 
on the folloAving topics from the World Almanac, encyclo- 
pedias, and textbooks: 

When established Principal services rendered 

How organized Criticisms 

Central purposes Defenses 

i. Look up the doctrine of judicial review. When was it de- 
clared.? How has it served as an instrument for the expan- 
sion of federal power? 

5. Frame a debate question on Cabinet members being given 
the power to introduce bills in Congress. What are the 
issues? the principal points on each side? 

6. It has been said that the nature of our party organization 
and campaign methods is partly responsible for the cen- 
tralization of power in the administrative branch of gov- 
ernment. Comment. 

7. What are the arguments for and against the centralization 
of authorit 3 ' over education in the federal government? 

8. Look up the discussions of federal and state “police pow- 
ers” in one of the references. What is the scope of the 
power in each case? How has it been determined? (See 
Chapter 3.) 

9. Search for information on the expansion of the “public 
relations” activities of federal departments and agencies. 
What advantages and dangers do you see in these develop- 
ments ? 

10. Wliat information can 3 ’ou find on the development of 
official information agencies and censorship during the 
First and Second World Wars? 

11. Search for information on government corporations. How 
are the 3 ’ formed ? "Where do the 3 ' get capital ? What advan- 
tages do the3' have over bureaus and commissions for some 
kinds of federal activity? 

12. Make note of the prejudices revealed br’ the authors in 
this chapter. Compare with lists previousl 3 ' made up. . 
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In Chapters 1 and 2 we discussed the group structure of 
society and the many influences which shape public attitudes 
and opinions. Chapters 5 to 8 we devoted to a study of 
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some of the basic problems oscr nliich the struggle between 
sarious social groups and interests is earned on In the two 
chapters immediately preceding we base noted the ways in 
which the structure and methods of t!ie major parties are 
influenced by this group conflict* and the admmistratnc 
trends brought about by efforta to meet the many problems 

This cliapter is especially a continuation of the line of 
discussion descloped in the two chapters just preceding 
How are our problems reflected in legislatisc halls’ What is 
the underlying theory of lawmabing m our representatiic 
democracy ? Are Congress and the state legislatures equal 
to the tasb of resohmg the many conflicts of interest and 
shaping the policies which wiH strengthen the republic? 

There are forty-nine state and federal legislatiie bodies 
in Continental United States, namch the Congress and the 
several slate legislatures Their position is of the greatest 
importance, for they arc the policy -mabing bodies of the 
government Tlie first step in meeting any problem is to 
study and debate it and enact a controlling policy into law 
Legislators, as the directly elected representatnes of the 
lieople, are charged with this responsibility Biennially’ the 
state legislatures act in some msnner upon probably sixty 
to seventy thousand measures, the Congress upon at least 
half as many But they arc not always, or esen often, able 
to resoUe conflicts except temporanU They compromise, 
esade, and frequently reverse themsehes Why is this true’ 
Is It necessary and desirable’ What trends gne promise of 
improvements m legislative methods’ In developing this 
topic, we shall discuss tlie Congress especiallv , with frequent 
reference to the state legislatures Tins can be done because, 
first, most of thi legislatures are modeled closeh after Con- 
gress, and second, because the problems they 'face are es- 
sentially the same in kind. 

*Amxii«Uy in four sUtes 




*iiotoaraf>h by IVtdc JVorJd 

Can the People Rule? 

One of tlie most valuable weapons whicli all literate, adult -itizens possess is their right to vote- 
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Legislation in Our Constitutional Sj stem 

Rule of the People It is a glib commonplace to say that 
political democracy means rule b^ the people But who are 
“the people,” and how do thc^ rule^ 

Except for brief periods, such as the age of Pericles in 
Athens, it is Qnl> in the modern era that the term “the 
people” has come to be an inclusne one In Imperial Romo 
onl^ a small fraction of the population receised recognition 
in respect to life and power Throughout the centuries of 
the Middle Ages an eien smaller percentage of total numbers 
counted as making up the people who had rights Later, the 
commercial and industrial re\olutions in Europe broke the 
djkea that held back the flow of common, unnamed masses 
of men into the ranks of those who counted Merchants first, 
then the laborers, tlion women, and finally minority racial 
groups eventually gamed here and there the right to %otc 
More important, they became recognized as persons to be 
educated, planned for, and to have a share in planning The 
United States and Great Britain took the lead among modem 
nations in extending the suffrage and end freedom to in- 
creasing numbers 

Basis of Popular Rule in the United States A quarter 
of a centurj ago, G Lowes Dickinson defined democracy as 
the rule of the many with standards” What every demo- 
cratic constitution does js to state certain standards or prin- 
ciples by which government is to be guided The Constitution 
of the United States sets forth such principles, defining the 
nature of our government, outlining its organization, and 
stating how it may be changed 

In other words, the Constitution is a framework of basic 
law, to be enlarged by further legislation in accordance with 
the wish and order of “the people •’ In this way the people 
liecome articulate and conscious of themselves as a group 
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Power resides in them, not because of numbers, but because 
they have the final authority to make and remake their own 
political institutions. They conceive of themselves as creat- 
ing and using law of their own choosing, through their se- 
lected representatives, not as responding to the will of an}’ 
indi^^duai or clique, nor ns coei’ccd or suppressed by force. 

The central fact about “a people” is that they have a 
degree of unity. Without unity they are only numbers. 
Anything which seriously threatens the unity of a people is 
an attack upon its very existence. 

LaAv is the organizing element around which and by which 
political unity is established. The power to make law is the 
basic power upon which the life of a people— its order and 
system, its rights and its freedom— is erected, and by which 
it is preserved. 

Division of Legislative Authority. In our federal Con- 
stitution emphasis is placed upon the lawmaking function 
and its supreme importance. It is recognized that law must 
express the people’s will. But because ours is a federal gov- 
ernment, in which legislative authority is divided between 
federal and state legislatures, the question of the choice of 
representatives in the federal lawmaking body is left for 
each state to determine. For such questions as are considered 
federal in character, legislative authority is placed in the 
hands of a Congress of tu'o houses, one representing states, 
the other representing people according to the numbers in 
each state. 

Until the passage of the Seventeenth Amendment, two 
Senators from each state were chosen by the legislature of 
the state. Since the ratification of this amendment, the choice 
of the two Senators is determined by the vote of the people 
of the state. While the number of representatives who com- 
pose each house is determined, either directly or indirectly, 
by the Constitution, the question of who composes the peo- 
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pic, m the sense of ^\ho maj %ote, is left to each state to 
decide Some limitations are established hj the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Amendments, resulting from the freeing of 
the 8la\cs, and h} the Nineteenth Amendment, which grants 
the suffrage to women 

Distribution of Legislative Power It is cleai that the 
federal government is limited m its jmwer to make law The 
“people” of the United States “ordained and established” 
the Constitution In doing so, Ihcj creatcel the lawmaking 
body known os the Congress, which is thereby limited by the 
Constitution and b^ the people who arc its makers Tlie 
Congress must act withm the powers which are granted to it 
'Morcoser, lawinnking power of large importance is exer- 
cised by the legislatures of the states This power is not 
subject to the control of the fctlcral Congress, the division 
of power lictwccu Congress and the state legislatures is defi- 
nitely cstabhshe<l m the Constitution itself Lach has its own 
field of action The evident intent of the Constitution is to 
set up a central legislative authority— the Congress— grant- 
ing to It large power, but still leaving m the hands of the 
state legislative Ixidics many other important and independ- 
ent powers State legislatures, Ihcreforc, make laws, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, CTCcpt witlun fields which the Con- 
stitution hands over to Congress or forbids to the states 
llie making of laws in the United States is thus limited, 
first, by the will of the people ns expressed in the Constitu- 
tion (itself a boily of basic law ), and second, bv the division 
of the subjects for legislation liclwecn the federal Congress 
and the legislatures of the several states 

Hie powers of the Congress in legislation arc dcfincil in 
Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution In tins Article 
CongrcKS is dc*cnl>«I ns the Icgistntivc department 

llic Constitution not only leaves largo fields of lawmaking 
to state legislatures, as has been anid, but it definitely dunes 
to Congress tbe power to pass laws of certain kinds In pnr- 
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ticular the first ten amendments (the Bill of Rights) are 
notable in that they set up as a basic principle of democratic 
lawmaking that the Congress is not absolutel}’^ supreme in 
its legislative authority. (See Chapter 3.) The people behind 
Congress are supreme and this people have certain rights 
reserved from interference by Congress. 

The Constitution p^o^^des further that the President shall 
have a share in legislation. He is given the power to veto 
(Article I, Section 7), that is, to disapprove or nullify acts 
passed by the two houses of Congress. When both houses of 
Congress have agreed upon an act, it is sent to the President 
for his signature. If he disapproves of it, he may return it 
to the house in which it originated, explaining his reason for 
disapproval. Only by repassing the act in both houses by 
a two-thirds majority of the members voting can Congress 
enact it into law. 

The President’s power in lawmaking is increased further 
by his recommendation of legislation in regular and special 
messages to Congress (Article II, Section 3), and by his 
power to make treaties with other countries, Avith the consent 
of tAvo-thirds of the Senate sitting in session. Treaties have 
the practical effect of Iuav betAveen countries as long as the}' 
are in force. 

Another important influence on legislation is exercised b}' 
the courts through the practice of judicial revieAV. By de- 
claring laAvs unconstitutional and by decisions and intei’preta- 
tions which set precedents, the courts, especially the Supreme 
Court, restrict and guide legislation. We have discussed this 
poAver at length in Chapters 3 and 10. 

Finally, in drafting the Constitution as our basic law, the 
right of citizens to change or amend it was recognized. 
Amending the Constitution is a form of legislating by the 
people or their representatives. 

Summarizing Avhat Ave have said regarding legislation, in 
theory our government is based upon these principles ; 
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1 Recognition of the entire population as constituting the 
peopk 

2 The idea that legislation is the expression of the will of the 
people through representatisei 

3 That these representatixcs of the people do not have un- 
limited legislative power, since the people rcserxe to them- 
selves various rights upon which lawmaking may not infringe 

■i That legislative power is shared by the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the courts, and state legislative authorities 

5 That the amending power is a form of legislattoo 

Organizing for Legislative Action 


It 13 essential to heep the foregoing principles jn mind as 
a basis for understanding legislation, but they are insufficient 
alone to give us a picture of the process by which laws arc 
enacted We have spoken of the idea that “the people” make 
up a self-conscious group, a unit, which they do in the sense 
of sharing power and taking part in a common organized 
way of life But we know that there arc many divisions of 
interest within our society When a particular policy or a 
specific law is up for consideration, these conflicts of interest 
ate apt to become very apparent, even more apparent than 
the underlying unity 

The organization which has been built up for action m 
Congress and the state legislatures is a practical recognition 
of the difficulties of Ihcir task It is a recognition of the 
immense volume of business which must be transacted 'and 
of the partisan and group prejudices and pressures which 
are continually arising Tins organization is “extra-consti- 
tutional” , that is, it IS not specifically provided in the Con- 
stitution, but it is not in conflict with it 


The Organization of Congress Let us note the organiza- 
hon of Congress, bearing in mind that the state legislatures 
have Working organizations which are quite similar 

Congressional organization falls into two parts m each 
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house. These are (1) the machiner}^ of the parties, majorit}' 
and minority, and (9) the machinery of the house itself. 
They overlap and supplement each other, each having an 
important part in the legislative process. We sometimes hear 
the party machinery spoken of as “invisible,” the house 
machine!-}" as “visible,” but this is a misleading idea, for 
there is no secret about party control. 

Imagine that a new House of Representatives is to assem- 
ble in January, follon-ing an election the previous November. 
Since all Representatives serve two-year terms, organization 
must be perfected from the ground up. This is not as big 
a job as we might think, since the majority of Representa- 
tives have probably served one or more terms before and 
know exactly how to proceed. 

Before the ncAv House is called to order and the members 
take the oath of office, each party meets in “caucus.” To a 
great extent the party caucus is all-powerful in the House. 
The minority party caucus selects a floor leader and a floor 
“whip” and designates members of a Steering Committee 
and of a Committee on Committees. The latter will select 
those persons who are to be elected later to the standing 
committees of the House. The majority party has a bigger 
job. It will have the controlling majority on all House com- 
mittees and must select their members and their chairmen, 
as well as the Speaker, who is presiding officer of the House. 
It must name a Steering Committee, a Committee on Com- 
mittees, a floor leader, and one or more “whips,” Avho are to 
provide guidance and leadership when it sets out to use its 
strength in enacting a program of legislation. 

The organization of the House follows the lines agreed 
upon in the party caucus. Though nominally the House as 
a whole is electing its presiding officer and committee mem- 
bers, actually it is merely approving the arrangements pre- 
viously made in party councils. A member of the majority 
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partj 13 elected Speaker, fdlowiDg ’ahich the various com- 
mittcc? are elected 

The House of Hepreacntaliics has fortj-scien standing 
committees at the present time There may also be special 
committees making imestigations from time to time Com- 
mittee appointments arc a matter of the greatest importance 
because the committees carr> on the most important legisla- 
tive activity Their rnembership and chairmanships ate de- 
termined by the parties on the basis of seniority 

Senate organization is similar to that of the House There 
are thirty-three standing committees and various special 
ones The presiding ofRcer of the Senate is the Vice-President 
of the United Stales, so it docs not elect a Speaker It 
does, hosicver, elect a president pro tempore svho serves in 
the absence of the 1 ice-Presidcnl Officers, committee ap- 
pointments, and the order of business arc all party -con- 
trclled in the Senate, yusl as in the House, though control is 
less rigid, due to smaller membership Since Senators serve 
sisc-j car terms, ono-third expiring every two years, this body 
does not need to reorganize completely after each election 
The Speaker of the House Leader and presiding officer 
of the House of Representatives is the Speaker His office is 
provided for m the Constitution (Article I, Section 2) He 
presides over sessions, appoints special committees, decider 
disputed points of parliamentary law, signs documents, and 
represents the House at ceremonial affairs 

The Speaker is far more powerful, however, than this list 
of duties would indicate He is the acknowledged leader of 
the majority party, chosen for his post by the party caucus 
His position gives him a great deal of power, which he does 
not hesitate to use in the interest of his party He w orks 
closely with all party comniitlces, especially the Steering 
Committee and the Committee on Committees of the majority 
Ho and the majority and minority Uaders influence tlic 
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order of business and direct tlie course of debate, even to 
the extent of determining which Representatives shall speak, 
and for what length of time. The Speaker also confers fre- 
quently with the President about party-sponsored legisla- 
tion, provided the two are of the same part}', which they 
arc as a rule. 

Committee Procedure. A lai'ge part of the work of both 
House and Senate is carried on by committees. Membership 
of these groups is determined by the parties (the Committee 
on Committees), and is usually roughly proportional to the 
total representation of each party in that particular house. 
The same men are usually appointed to standing committees 
term after term, so that their membership becomes relatively 
permanent. Advancement toward the chairmanship of a com- 
mittee is governed strictly by seniority, except under unusual 
circumstances. 

The following list gives a few of the most important stand- 
ing committees of both House and Senate: 


House of Representatives 

Agriculture 
Appropriations 
Banking and Currency 
Census 
Civil Service 
Foreign Affairs 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce 

Irrigation and Reclamation 
Labor 

Military Affairs 
Naval Affairs 
Rules 

Rivers and Harbors 
Ways and Means 


Senate 

Agriculture and Forestry 

Appropriations 

Banking and Currency 

Commerce 

Civil Service 

Foreign Relations 

Finance 

Interstate Commerce 
Irrigation and Reclamation 
Military Affairs 
Naval Affairs 
Rules 
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There are a few comniiltces of the House which are of 
especiallj great importance and to which all members aspire 
One IS the Committee on Rules, which Mrtuall;^ controls the 
order of House business, working closelj with tlie Speaker 
and the majority and mmoriH floor leaders Others are 
the Committee on Ways and hfeans, which has charge of 
reicnue-raising measures, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions 

Because of the special powers which the Senate has in 
treaty -making, its Committee on Foreign Relations is of 
great importance The Finance Committee and Committee 
on Appropriations are also powerful 
Cach bill introduced in either house is referred to a, com- 
mittee by the presiding ofBcer Some committees ha'e fixi>d 
meeting days, others meet on call Tlic more important ones 
ha\e rooms set aside for their use A %ery large conunittpc 
may be dnided into subcommittees for special duties 
Quite often the committees hold open hearings on a pend- 
ing measure To these hearings come government ofBcials, 
lobbyists for special interests, experts on the subject matter 
under consideration, and representatives of various inter- 
ested associations and organizations Such hearings bring 
forth much valuable information as well as a great deal of 
propaganda and “pressure” Of this subject we shall have 
more to say later 

Committee powers are very great, determining tlie fate 
0 nearly all measures The committee may report a measure 
avorably, unfavorably, or in amended form It may even 
report out an entirely new bill to replace the original one If 
antagonistic to a measure, the committee may “table” the 
1 or report it out so late in the session that there is no time 
to consider it At least three-fourths of the bills introduced 
never get out of committee 

The great reliance of Congress on the committee system 
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of procedure has been warmly defended and roundlj' criti- 
cized. In its defense it is pointed out that the lai-ge size of 
the House and the prolonged debates in the Senate mahe 
committees essential. The vast volume of congressional busi- 
ness could not be transacted otherwise. Furthermore, it is 
argued, many questions involved in lawmaking are highl}' 
technical and require careful study. Long service on com- 
mittees makes Senators and Representatives real experts on 
man}’ problems. Committees enable them to summon the most 
capable persons available for advice and counsel. 

Critics of the committee system do not recommend its 
abandonment but charge that it produces abuses and delays. 
Too large a percentage of business is carried on in com- 
mittees, and these bodies have too much ai’bitrary power, it 
is claimed. Party domination and seniority rules too often 
bring to committee chairmanships or majority control men 
who are unqualified for their tasks. Hearings frequently 
provide less opportunity for expert testimony than for ob- 
struction by lobbyists and publicity seeking by irresponsible 
sensationalists. The committee system of Congress should be 
revised, say these critics. The number of committees should 
be reduced, and each committee should be provided with a 
staff of clerks and research assistants. Provision sliould be 
made for close cooperation between Senate and House com- 
mittees and with the various executive officers and agencies. 
We discussed these proposals in Chapter 10. 

Conference Conunittees. To some extent the demand for 
closer cooperation between the houses is met by conference 
committees. It is here that the two houses iron out their 
differences when they cannot agree upon a measure. Rank- 
ing members of those Senate and House committees which 
have dealt with the measure previously, meet in joint session 
w'here they go over the bill item by item and agree on com- 
promises. Abuses of conference committee procedure have 
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led to cnticistn It J3 claimed that influential members of 
Congress here work in secret and recast legislation to suit 
themsehes To remedy this atmsc it has been suggested that 
all committees from the two houses should s'ork together 
much more closely and that conference covnnnttccs should 
hold public hearings, and the sotc of each member be re- 
corded 

Presidential Leadership in Legislation An important 
element in party control and direction of legislation is the 
leadership often gi\en by the President Presidential leader- 
ship extends m practice far beyond the ^cto and the occa- 
sional messages which we ha\e mentioned 

For instance, the President shares financial powers with 
Congress Though no expenditure is legal until Congress 
has approved it, the President and his executive assistants 
make the budget The President presents it to Congress in 
a special “budget message,” and he discusses it with the 
press as a means of focusing the attention of the voters Py 
threat of veto he can keep financial matters in the public 
eye and thus force the congressmen m his parky to support 
his program or openly rebel 

The most effective leadership of the President is exercised 
through party channels As the nationally recognized head 
of his party, he can claim that the people have given him o 
“mandate'’ to carry out his idea of a program If his party 
IS in control of Congress, he often becomes the real legisla- 
tive leader of his own administration He confers often with 
the floor leaders and party whips, the Speaker of the House, 
and the chairmen and majority members of the standing 
committees Also, he can make effective use of the party 
patronage, much of which he controls, as a means of keeping 
reluctant congressmen “in line ” 

Strong governors in the various states are also able to 
influence the programs of legislatures by similar methods 
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State LiCgislatures. The legislatures of all states, Ne- 
braska excepted, organize for action dn much the same way 
as Congress. They are controlled b}’’ the parties, especially 
the majority party, and make use of standing and conference 
committees. Nebraska is an exception because this state has 
a unicameral legislature, which modifies procedure somewhat. 

Party Control. The first division of this chapter made it 
clear that “the people” have a ver3'^ real control over legisla- 
tion in the United States by virtue of constitutional arrange- 
ments. This section has emphasized the fact that the parties, 
through their management of lawmaking machincrj', are the 
immediate controlling agencies of the legislative process. 

Recently, however, we see mounting evidence that there 
are other influences which affect lawmaking bodies and help 
to determine what kind of laws we shall have. We obsei-ve 
that congressmen and state legislators vote less often along 
strictly party lines and more often along lines determined 
b}' sectional, regional, or economic considerations. This bi'ings 
up the question of the activities of the special interests and 
their representatives, the lobbyists. In the next few pages 
let us examine this problem. 

Pressure Groups and Lobbying 

The Sources of Pressure. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion evidently thought of Congress as a body which could 
sit in leisurely deliberation because the number of questions 
brought before it would be limited. Most legislative ques- 
tions, they assumed, would be dealt with by the state leg- 
islatures, and Congress would devote its deliberations to 
commerce, currency, taxation, defense, and other matters of 
clearly nation-wide importance. But they could not foresee 
the changes to be wrought by invention, industry, and rapid 
transportation, nor the extent to which these changes would 
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bring up complexities to be faced by those «ho make the 
nation’s law 

Today the national capital and most of the state capitals 
are the centers of opcrationdor hundreds of groups and their 
representatnes wlio wish to influence the course of legisla- 
tion Some of these operate onlj for short periods during 
Icgiblatue sessions Others maintain ofliocs and support on 
abiding liost of lobbj ists, “legal counsels,” “public relations 
experts,” and legi''laliic “fixers’' The personnel for the 
professional element in this bo<lj of unofficial legislators is 
often recruited from corporations, law offices, newspaper 
staffs, and former public officials 

The kinds of pressures felt bv legislators reflect the many 
group interests and diMsions of society Some pressures ore 
sectional or regional m nature, as when Southerners oppose 
a poll tax Of Southweslerners want n dam constructed for 
irrigation Others are from professional groups—ph^sicians, 
lawyers, dentists, actors, osteopaths, and others Educational 
bodies, such as the state and national teachers’ associationSj 
and reform bodies, such as consumers’ leagues and temper- 
ance unions, are also well represented There may be racial 
representatnes, old-age pensioners, and bodies of public 
employees Veterans base constituted a powerful lobby for 
many years, and recently the Army and Navy have been 
especially well represent^ m the lialls and before the com- 
mittees of Congress 

Th( most influential pressure groups and lobbyists, how- 
c\er, are representatnes from labor, agriculture, and busi- 
ness IVithm organized labor’s ranks thore are tlie American 
Federation of Labor, tlie Congress of industrial Organiza- 
tions, and the llailroad Brotherhoods Agriculture breaks 
up into various groups, such as the wool growers, the dairy- 
men, the cotton planters, and the sugar interests, and is 
further represented by the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
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Grange, and tlic rarmcr’s Union But roost prolific in pres- 
sure groups IS business— that is, industrj , finance, and trade 
Here we Iiavo not onK such powerful organi7alions ns the 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and the American BanVcrs’ Association, but aUo 
scores of rcprcscntatises of real-estate concerns, railroads, 
utilities, distilleries, steel manufacturers, miners, motion- 
picture companies, radio broadcasting companies, and arma- 
ment firms, to mention onlj a few * 

The Methods of Pressure Groups The methods used to 
bring pressure on legislators arc both direct and indirect 
One direct method is bj preparing bills and basing them 
introduced bj friendly members of a house A considerable 
percentage of bills ongmati outside of Icgislatise bolls-’ 
studies indicate tbrce-fourths of the total in some states A 
second method is by appearing before legislative committees 
to present testimon} for and against measures pending Then 
there are personal contacts of various binds with the legis- 
lators, which afford opportunity to present arguments and 
points of view 

The more obvious indirect methods include favors, flat- 
tery, and entertainment Occasionally a legislator of elastic 
conscience is placed on the payroll of a corporation or may 
accept an outright bribe It is doubtful, however, whether 
these methods are as successful as those which are designed 
to impress lawmabers w ith the idea that a gn en organization 
speaks the opinions of many voters To build up popular 
support, a group which has sufficient money may promote 
radio appeals, send out circular, provide editorials for 
friendly newspapers, advertise by billboards and otherwise, 
and urge thousands of citizens to write letters supporting 
a particular cause 

*i5ome SToups are interested in rcstrlcUnK goTernment agencies in some 
war S8 business agencies which want few gorrminent controls. Others want 
to extend the serrices and favor of goeernmeat, as fatwers who wan! 
lulKidiei 
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Factors Which Aid Pressure Groups. Students have re- 
peatedly called our attention to the factors Avhich aid and to 
those -which hinder the activities of pressure groups in influ- 
encing Congress and the legislatures. Let us note some of 
these points briefly: 

1. The complicated nature of public questions. Legislators ai-e 
forced to specialize in one or two fields, such as taxation 
or banking, and to relj' on their follow legislators and biased 
sources of information in making up their minds how to 
vote on other issues. Because questions are complex, the 
public is also easily misled or misinformed, and may give 
support to measures the results of which they do not foresee. 

2. Standing committees are sometimes, though by no means 
alvr&ys, an aid to the lobbyist. If the membership of com- 
mittees is influenced too greatl}' by party “bosses” and 
special interests, the committees may be “packed” in such 
a manner as to favor certain groups. 

3. Conference committees, too, ma3’ favor special groups at 
times by giving small bodies of the more conservative and 
partisan legislators an opportunity to change a bill in the 
interest of their friends. 

4. Bicameral organization itself maj"^ favor those interests which 
wish to block a measure or measures. If lobbyists fail to 
stop the proposed act in one house, they may succeed in the 
other. 

5. Congested calendars are usual in all la-wmaking bodies to- 
ward the close of a session. At such times those interests 
which wish to defeat a measure maj' be able to do so if the}- 
can persuade a few members of the Rules Committee or the 
party Steering Committees to bring it up near the close of 
a session when there is not time to consider it. 

6. Unfairly conducted public hearings, though not the rule, 
have been known to discredit a measure. A partisan chair- 
man, or one who sets out deliberatelj’ to serve a special in- 
terest, can often select or favor persons whose testimonj’ 
will serve his purpose. 
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7 ^/elfiodt of nevMpaprr treatmnt frequently aid lobbyists or 
special interests also News stones may label tlic supporters 
or opponents of a bill “rcir* or “reactionary** and give a 
biasetl account of committee hearings and legislative de- 
bates In some icislAnccs newspapers male open editorial 
appeal to readers to support or oppose a measure 

8 Short legiilatnv tetiiont, usual m stale legislatures, often 
aid pressure groups b\ enabling Hum to jam a measure 
through or to gel it killed by inaction 

Checks on Pressure Groups. It is clear on a few moments’ 
reflection that aomo of the factors in the foregoing list arc 
ns apt to hinder as to aul pressure methods and lobbying 
Standing committees and o|>cn henrings, for instance, when 
properly conducted, might be the means of assuring n pro- 
posed measure full eonsidcmtion with the scry minimum of 
special influence on its fate There are also other means bv 
which special influence may be checked Some of these arc 


1 InvettigaUng ami infcnni commttUet are often selected bt 
lawmaking bodies laterim committees serie between state 
legislatiTo sessions Insestigating committees of Congress 
are apt to be m session at any time Though a few such 
committees obviously arc biase«l or controlleil by publicitV* 
^cking legislators, others base performed useful services 
^loy investigate controversial problems and serve as a 
check on overzealous administrators 

2 UrgtitraUon of lohhyt*t$. w.th full information as to the 
sources of their financial backing, has been widely discussed 
and pul into effect in tome states It » dear that this plan 
has great value, though there are many pressure group 
activities ahich it cannot reach 

3 bur,„, „u.er („™„ leg..- 

later, decre.se ll.e.r r,l„„cc „„ b.a.ed .ource, ol interoi.- 
tion Congressmen have access to the Congressional Library 
and Its specialized aid, but they are often unable to make 
fuH use of this sen ice because of the pressure of many duties 
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4. Legislative councils have been established by several states 
since Kansas took the lead in 1933. Such bodies meet be- 
tween sessions, prepare a program for the legislature, and 
direct research on the problems involved. This procedure 
informs legislators, speeds up activity, and reduces some- 
what the opportunity for special influence. 

Who Shall Control the Controllers? 

The Services and Excesses of Pressure Groups. Lobby- 
ing- and other pressure methods of influencing lawmaking 
have received a great deal of vigorous criticism and some 
able defense. Their defenders point out that the agents of 
such groups provide useful information to both legislators 
and the public. Also, they promote much valuable legislation. 
During legislative sessions they often give representation to 
groups and public elements not otherwise represented, such 
as women, children, churches, schools, and racial groups. 
Furthermore, they check up constantly on the progress of 
legislation and urge legislators to action. 

Group divisions of interest arc a perfectl)^ normal and 
desirable development in democratic society, say these apol- 
ogists. Pressure groups and pressure methods are to be 
expected. They change as society changes and form the very 
substance of economic organization. To attempt to eliminate 
pressure group activity is, therefore, futile. We should ad- 
dress ourselves to overcoming the worst abuses of the system 
by controlling and regulating propaganda, informing the 
public, and reorganizing legislative bodies so they will be 
more efiicient. Ways should be worked out for recognized' 
groups and their agents to cooperate with government agen- 
cies. Legislators and legislative committees should be pro- 
vided with such additional help as they need to deal with 
the demands on their time. Such methods will tend to bring 
pressure politics into the open, where it will be beneficial. 
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Tho»t who tse* prr»*ttre wilh concrrn umisIJt co^ 

ccile %«riou» nf U»c forcf^Jiiip arKum«-nl- TJiejr 

knonJctlgc that jirr^^ure meUi«U jirolwlih arr mcvjlaW*^ 
nnd tiinl rcmctliM nio^t l)C Miught m Ihrir control 'n<fT 
ocVno»l«lgc tliat effort-* tomlr»*n pTtntj« tttwn misinfono- 
inp tlic public an«l nii*r»j*rc-*chlinu tlieir influence before 
IcpiOaton lia\e jjreal 'alue 

'I lic\ insist, lio**r\rr. that »ucInli*cunion tloca not to the 
untlcrUmg dangeri in prcaaurc |M>!ittr« a* Die} are develop* 
in^ m t!ie Liniteii Slatca toilaa 'I o group together all orgaf** 
iznlioria— racial, rrfonn, religioui, bunne^i, etc —for purpose* 
of «!i*ctiu>ian i« miiKading, tl*e\ claim Most erganitationr 
exerci'c a j*crfc<tly legitimate influence on lawmaking Tlie 
danger lira in the extreme power which a few kinib of gwul** 
— notahh 110*1005, lalior, and agneiiUure— are building up 
hy prcMure inethodi 

The inoil jKiwcrfiil pfe»i«urc group* of the kind named 
make a determined effort to gam control of llie goxernmenl 
M a tool for Uioir own purpcr*e<*, it is claimetl 'liicir leader* 
assume that what is useful or profltahic to them is desirable 
for csersonc else, and *|>cnd inilhoni of dollars tnmg to 
consince a majorits of the public that this is true TlifJ 
influence the parlies-nnd thus, indirectly, legislators and 
goscrnmenl administrators— 1» hugi contributions of money 
and effort Tlicy fight legislation which reslmins them and 
promote laws which gise them special privilege In peace or 
War, their first consideration is their owti welfare “Govern 
incnl relations” have become one of their principal activities, 
as witness the behavior of such IkxIics ns the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Natmnal Association of Manufao- 
turers, and the Tolitical Action Commitlct. of the Cl<^ 
The pressures exerted on gosemment by these giants dw»ff 
all other forms of organweil grouj* influence, it is allcg«l 
They divide and confuse the public and make impossibl'’ 
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anj consistent program winch »jH promote llic general wel- 
fare 

Remedies for tins situation lie m changes more funtla* 
mental than laws to register lobbyists, though such things 
are useful, it is declareil The pressure politics of the giants 
indicate the ncc<l for far-reaching reforms of business and 
government along tlie hues indicated in various chapters of 
this book Tlic\ indicate the necessity for renewed emphasis 
on ciMc education fearlessly conducted, to the end that “the 
people” may remain unified in ideals and purposes 

Criticisms and Defense of Congress. As one aspect of 
the confusion of recent sears, there have been some csjiccially 
vigorous attacks made on Congress Tins body, it has been 
nllegeil, is incrcssingh made up of incompetent men and 
women A majority of its members arc reactionary m opin- 
ion They are incapable of taking a national point of vicWi 
and are more concerned with re-election than with public 
service Congressmen arc extravagant with public funds 
Lacking Icadersliip among themselves, they are subservient 
to the President and too anxious to please the special inter* 
ests Such arc the critics* nvscrtions 

Defense of Congress, on the other hand, has been imme- 
diate and thought-provoking To attack, the inefficient prac- 
tices of Congress is one thing, wc are reminded, hut to 
attack Congress as an institution is another and much more 
serious matter Inefficiency can be overcome, but Congress as 
a representative body vrliich lias the responsibility for poLcy 
formation and lawmaking cannot be spared unless we wish 
to abandon democracy All over the world there liave re- 
cently been attacks made on representative lawmaking bodies 
The decline of legislative institutions in influence has made 
way for the rise of dictators 

The alleged extravagance of Congress has been exagger- 
ated, it 13 claimed The huge appropriations of recent years 
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have been made, often reluctantly, at presidential insistence 
and because of public demand. No one is more aware than 
congressmen that the same persons and groups that criticize 
expenditure today will demand special favors tomorrow. Of 
all the money appropriated from time to .time. Congress 
spends only an insignificant fraction on itself. Its members 
work tirelessly without adequate equipment or sufficient help. 

We can have more able representation and greater con- 
gressional efficiency at any time that large elements of the 
public want these changes, we are told. Congressmen reflect 
the interests, limitations, and abilities of the people who 
elect them. We should insist that congressional salaries be 
increased and that larger sums be appropriated for clerks 
and expert assistants to individual members and committees. 
Possibly the term of Representatives should be lengthened 
by constitutional amendment. We should make it clear to 
congressmen that we approve of overhauling the committee 
system and working out methods of closer cooperation with 
and control over executive agencies. Finally, we should make 
ever}"^ effort to induce the most able men and women avail- 
able to run for Congress. They should be supported by our 
votes and kept informed of our opinions. By such methods 
many of the abuses of which we complain can be overcome. 

The Democratic Ideal. It should be kept in mind that the 
Constitution itself tends to protect, as well as to define, the 
power of the people in making law. It establishes a Congress, 
defining both its fields of legislation and its powers in refer- 
ence to other departments of goveimment. It recognizes the 
legislatures of the various states as lawmaking bodies with 
powers and rights of their own. And it recognizes also that 
the people retain rights free from the lawmaking authority 
of their own representatives. This makes it clear that tlie 
people themselves are b}" right the controllers of their own 
political life. They are the source of authority and. power. 
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llic t^scntinl problem m dcmocrntic law making is to make 
tins tlicorctical popular riglit botle norknblt and real It u 
the problem of so organizing our political and social life 
that the people shall !ia\c full opportunity and mcentnc to 
become well-informed upon jiublie affairs It is the problenit 
furllier, of how to raise high standards of knowledge and 
performance to be required of those chosen to make the law 
It IS the problem of how to choose lenders wisely, but not to 
follow them blindly And most important of all, it is the 
problem of how to curb the power of tliose special interests 
which would like to undermine democratic rights and insti- 
tutions 

These problems arc real and grasc They arc not to be 
lightly dismissed, but demand the use of all the power to 
tlimk that we jiosscss Ihey make the public business some- 
thing other than a game of spoils Instead, they make it an 
activity calling for a high order of ability, knowledge, and 
devotion to public welfare The really great Icgislatise lead- 
ers in our history stand out because they have these char- 
acteristics 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1 hy arc constitutions regarded as law^ What is the mean- 
ing of the expression “hberlv under law”* (See Chap 3 ) 

2 What advantages result from the separation of govern 
ment departments— legislative, executive, judicial? Compare 
the advantages with the disadvantages 

3 TMiat arguments can be offered m support of a four-year 
terra for members of the federal House of Representatives’ 

•1 If a member of the state legislature lives near your school, 
ask him to talk to the class about the organization and 
work of the legislature What questions will you ask him? 

5 Search for information relating to the unicameral legis 
lature of Nebraska What arguments are offered for and 
against umcamcralism’ 
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6. What information can jou find relating to the press corps 
in Washington? What services do they perform for the 
public ? 

7. Should congressional debates bo reported at greater length 
in the daily press? Why are the}’ not? 

8. On the basis of this chapter and preceding ones, work out 
suggestions for closer cooperation between the executive 
and legislative branches of the federal government. 

9. What is the annual cost of Congress to citizens of the 
United States? How does this compare with the cost of 
the administrative branch? the Army? the Navy? public 
schools ? 

10. From the references available, compile a list of agencies 
which maintain lobbies in Washington, D. C. Classify them 
as to kind. 

11. List in parallel columns the dangers and the services of 
pressure government and lobbying. 

12. Appoint a committee to prepare a report on legislative 
councils. 

13. Arrange a debate on the question: 

Resolved, That the federal government should require 
the registration of all lobbyists and their employers. 

14. What loaded words are sometimes used in discussions of 
legislative bodies? Did you detect any in this chapter? 
Examine one or two editorials for illustrations. 

15. Why is it imperative that Congress and the state legisla- 
tures be increased in efficiency and strengthened in per- 
sonnel ? 
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Gravest of all modern problems are those which arise from 
war. Like the peaceful forms of struggle wliich we have 
discussed, war is one traditional method by which man seeks 
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■security But our doubt of the ^alue of war increases with 
each successne experience Tlie cost m blood and suffering 
lias reached incredible proportions The waste in economic 
resources is beyond liuman calculation 

The trail of horror and desolation left by war, and its 
apparent futility as a means of promoting human welfare 
and happiness, raise questions which occur again and again 
in discussion Is not the institutioi) of war itself the great 
enemy of our timc^ Wlial causes perpetuate this evil through 
generation after generation? Will continued wmrs defeat the 
'cry ends of liberty and security that we seek? 

These are not simple questions, because war is a complex 
institution To study war tboughtfully is difUcult at any 
time It 18 particularly difllcuU today Yet now IS the sery 
time when wo must gne thought to these problems— now lie- 
fore w c arc launched on llic preliminaries to another conflict 
In this chapter we shall first discuss the nature and un- 
derlying causes of modem warfare We shall then consider 
at Some length ^arlOU 8 decisions as to future general policy 
which must be made by the American people Following that, 
we can summarize tlic history and problems of recent at- 
tempts at international cooperation 


The Roots of War 

War as a Phase ot Human Cullure W'ar u a man-maiJc 
ms itution There is no shred of CMdence that it is inherent 
in the nature of things” It is true that the Imicr animals 
•ight, but only man has erected fighting to the dignity of 
ccremon\ Modern war has become a complex institution of 
nuinan culture We have developed military classes and set 
up legal controls and “rules of the game ” The conduct of 
IS ceremonial , it ,» associated with uniforms, bands, 
medals, and other symbols which invoke feelings Associated 
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with it, too, IS a spocifil \ocabiilar^ of imjicrsonal terms 
which obscure its liorrors * 

Though the practice of war is one of the oldest cmIs m 
our culture, we lia\e made little progress toward its control 
or elimination Historic linttlcs, such as TherinopAla;, Tours, 
and Waterloo, in\ oh ed losses of a few hundreds or thousands 
of flgliting men, while iisilinn populations were undisturbctl 
except in the immediate area where the fighting took place 
Today’s wars ins oh c battle cnsunllics b\ millions and civilian 
losses equaling those among the fighting men Xor are wars 
less frequent than forinerl> Professor Sorokin has listed 
967 of what he calls “important” wars which took place 
from BOO n c to a n 1935, a war cverj two or three jears 
for the past twentj-four centuries* Then hove been o 
dozen or more bloody struggles during the memory of old 
men now living The United Slates bas fougbt sii wars since 
1812-one for each quarter century, not counting Indian 
ftghiing and minor border rlnsbcs Three of tlie six have 
taken place since 1898 


ar IS the one practice m our culture that no one claims 
to avor yet everyone supports Tins is partly because mod- 
ern wars involve whole peoples and industrial systems, so 
support is exacted from everyone by government Hut chiefly 
it IS because the war system and its underlying causes have 
such a deep-seated hold on the human mind that we are 
unable to break the bonds of our mental conscription War 
IS an organized form of social behavior It is supported by 
sym ols, hero stones, and sentimental associations, as well 
as by the arguments offered for its frequent necessity “The 
war mind is simply a liabit of responding to stimulus m a 
Way w iicb n regular and approved in society Those learned 

’***''* ” “retreat to 

Lltle disenKageioenU* -e.,n«Uin" ‘XSeneral wins 

■wnie “Iriumpbal inarcli," etc 

A SoroVln Tht Cruu of 0*r Agt E P Dutton & Co, 1941, p 3T*. 
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ways not onljf show anger, hut also the particular social 
ideas of how to express it.”® Men seek the approval of tlieir 
fellow citizens. Thej* therefore support war, its carnage and 
costs, not because the}' approve of it, but because they arc 
unable to see how to avoid it. 

The Causes of War. ^Var is provoked by immediate inci- 
dents, such as Sarajevo or Peai’l Harbor, but it is caused by 
underlying conditions and trends. For instance, little prog- 
ress could be made in understanding the Second World War 
if Ave should start the study with the Polish invasion by 
Germany and consider only what took place thereafter. If 
Ave AA’ant to think in terms of putting an end to war and 
establishing enduring peace, we must face, in as AA'ell-in- 
formed a manner as possible, the undei*lying causes AA'hich 
promote disagreements and violent conflicts in the modern 
Avorld. Let us discuss biicfly five such undeidying causes, 
as folloAA’s: 

Ideological diff’erences 
Nationalism 
Imperialism 
Militarism 

Technological development 

Ideological Differences. The different ideas and values 
held by the peoples of A'arious nations, called their ideologies, 
have ahvays been an underlying reason Avhy Avar is possible. 
The}' also affect the conduct of Avar and complicate the 
efforts to arrive at peace terms Avhen hostilities cease. His- 
tory texts recount the medicA'al and eai'ly modern struggles 
betAveen Mohammedans and Christians and betAveen Catho- 
lics and Protestants. Before and during the First and Second 
World Wai's there Avas much emphasis on the German myth 
of race superiority and on the conflict betAA'een fascist and 

®Bench, W. G., and Walker, E. E. Social Problems and Social Welfare. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1937, p. 374-. 
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ilcmocratic uknlH of frcwlom Tlie I’ocific fi^jliling of llic 
becoml World War «ni <^pccia 1 U bitttr bfcaiiM? of tlie ft-cl 
ing ntnon^ innn\ nicn on each side that traditional itlcas of 
race «iu]>criorih must l»c upheld 

Differences in race, religion, and economic iilcas also had 
to pcadtnnc policies i\hich create rcscntmiiits, as in the 
ease of liigh tariff acts and rcstriclnc immigration laws 
When the danger vas most apparent during the Second 
World \\ nr, mnn\ Americans and Ilriltsh had a strong feel- 
ing of unit} Milh Russia and Chinn Rut as the end of hos- 
tilities neared, the old suspicions liasrd on ‘ the jellow peril” 
and the ‘ communist” fears of pre-war ilajs were once again 
frecK c\\ircsse<l 

1 he question is often raise*! as to wlis war supports more 
tlosch unites! efforts within nations than are continue*! after 
liostilitics cease 'the answer is found in the possibilities of 
ideological ap^ical Lscr> war is one of “siirsisnl,” when orict 
liegun, 80 fear for their wa\ of life can l>c used cffectisch as 
an appeal to the people for action One purpose can be made 
central— or more largeU so than usual— and it can lie rooted 
m traditional lose for freedom and homeland The ideals of 
the nation arc temporarily symbolire*! b\ lise lenders, talcs 
of whovc exploits replace the hero tales of the past 71 iose 
elements of the population who find war financially jirofita- 
blc can afford to spend time and moncs in efforts to pro- 
mote unity rolitica! and military lenders, realizing that 
modern wars are between whole nations and economies and 
can be lost by internal dissension, make the dcsclopnient of 
emotional solidarity at home the sen foundation of strategy 
In the Second World War, Premier Stalin appealed to Rus- 
snii lose of homeland, Premier Cliurchill to the illustrious 
record of the “tight little isle” and her colonies. President 
Rooscselt to the American willingness to crusade for human 
hlicrty 
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Nationalism. The division of the world into national 
states, with all its attendant lo3’alties and rivalries, is called 
nationalism. Tins is one of the most obvious features of the 
modern world. Twentj’-one independent nations exist today 
in the Western Hemisphere alone. Before the Second World 
War, there were fift3’-odd sepai’ate and independent nations 
in tlie world. 

The development of nationalism began near the close of 
the Middle Ages. Lo3mlt3' to feudal lords was supplanted 
b3’ lo3'alty to kings. During the period of the Ainerican and 
French revolutions, the idea developed that men owed I03'- 
alty not to the ruler but to the nation itself. ]\Ien began to 
think of themselves as citizens, not subjects. England, Portu- 
gal, Spain, and France were the first strong nations in Eu- 
rope. Other nations developed slowly over a period of three 
centuries. Italy and Germany were not completely unified 
until the late nineteenth century. Meanwhile, the idea of na- 
tionalism w’as developing in other pccl’ts of the world. The 
United States emerged as a nation near the close of the 
eighteenth century, the Latin-American states a few decades 
later. Shortly after the middle of the nineteenth centur3’, 
J apan came out of seclusion and began her climb to world • 
prominence and power. The idea of nationalism began to stir 
the vast millions of China as the twentieth century opened. 

Nationalism has played an important role in the develop- 
ment of world civilization. It has united large bodies of 
people under uniform bodies of law. Life and property were 
thus protected and the nations could develop internally. Edu- 
cational systems and the customs and ideals of the people 
could become matters of pride and the bases of constructive 
achievement. 

Other aspects of the growth of nationalism, however, have 
led it to become a constant threat to world peace, and thus a 
threat to the life and welfare of the masses of men. In the first 
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place, nationalistic spirit has deseloped to extreme forms 
Scores of mosements for national independence base come 
about among peoples ivho base language and customs in 
common In Europe and the Near East the Irish, the Czechs, 
the Sloialvs, the Croats, the Latvians, the Lithuanians, the 
Estonians, the Arabs, the Armenians, and other groups have 
each sought to he united as a nation Today the Philippines, 
India, the Malay states, the Dutch Indies, and others cherish 
nationalistic ambitions Fifteen new national states were 
created at the close of the First World War Most of these 
had onlj limited economic resources Some were partly com* 
posed of unhappy nunontj groups, such as the Serbs in 
Yugoslavia and the Germans in Czecho*SlovaUa 

Second, there has been an increasing tendencj for nations 
to look upon themselves as economic units The raw materials 
which form the basis for manufacturing are not evenly dis* 
tributed throughout the world Commercial interests inside 
the larger nations, eager to secure raw materials and extend 
their sale of manufactured goods, have used thur govern- 
ments as spearheads LitOe effort has been made to establish 
trade conditions which would make it possible for the people 
of all nations to secure raw materials and markets and thus 
raise their standards of living Instead, trade harriers have 
been set up, colonies and protectorates established, and other 
efforts made by the powerful nations to control the world’s 
goods As rivalries have developed, armament races have 
come about between the larger powers This tendency toward 
“economic nationalism” has been directly opposed to the 
trends set up by improved industry and communication The 
latter have tended to draw people together, the former to 
separate them Todaj, at a lime when the world is rapidlj 
coming one big economic unit, we have a revive<l clamor 
for the creation of new national states 

Pinnllv, the growth of nationalism has been accompanied 
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by the spirit of chauvinism, or extremely narrow patriotism. 
The sensational press, and jingoist societies in evei'y nation 
have loudly proclaimed intolerance and bigotry. Nationality 
and race have been confused in popular thinking. Schools 
have distorted histor}’’. Literature, popular songs, and movies 
have encouraged the chauvinistic spirit. Thus suspicion has 
been cultivated among peoples who might otherwise have 
been friendly. The stronger nations have failed to take the 
lead in a search for wa 3 ’s to ci*eate peace and prosperity."* 

Imperialism. Nationalism and world trade have become 
the parents of a vicious child, imperialism. This is the policy 
or practice of nations seeking to extend their control to in- 
clude empires. The story of the growth of imperialism is 
familiar to you from your study of world history. 

Largest of existing empires is that of Great Britain, which 
includes 12 million square miles and over 450 million people. 
The French, Italians, Germans, Belgians, and Dutch have 
long been earnest rivals of tbe British. Even little Portugal 
has retained control of 838,000 square miles and almost 15 
million people. The United States and Japan joined the 
imperialist parade some fifty years ago. The United States 
reached out for Puerto Rico, Guam, the Philippine Islands, 
and the Panama Canal. Japan seized Korea and other terri- 
tory on the Asiatic mainland and sought and received various 
Pacific Islands after the First World War. 

The objects of imperialistic policies at first were to secure 
raw materials and create markets for manufactured goods. 
Later, capital accumulated so rapidly that banks and 
wealthy persons in industrial nations sought new investments, 

^Writes Susanne Langer, the philosopher, “. . . Mankind is never without 
its social symbols; when old ones die, new ones are already in process of 
birth; and the new gods that have superseded all faiths are the great national 
states. The conception of them is mystical and moral, personal and devo- 
tional; they conjure with names and emblems, and demand our constant 
profession and practice of the new orthodoxy called ‘Patriotism.’” “Tlie 
Lord of Creation,” in Fortune, January, 194-J-, p. 127. 
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so capital as mcU as goods began to mo^e into un(Ie> eloped 
areas of the world These nukrkels, trade routes, and invest- 
ments looked much better to the men who took the risks if 
thej could ha^e protection by the home go^ernment The 
slogan “trade follows the flag” became popular Each of the 
leading industrial nations reached out after colonial areas 
whose governments the\ could control Sometimes these areas 
were made “protectorates” b^ means of treaties In othei 
cases they w ere annexed outright and became colonics Wliere 
neither of these method-, was possible, imperialist powers 
sought “leaseholds” or “spheres of influence” within other 
countries, notablj China, bj agreement with the govern- 
ment After the First World War, certain territories wrested 
from German) and Turkcj were turned over to various 
powers as “mandates ” The powers were supposedl) respon- 
sible to the League of Nations for the wa) they governed 
the mandates, but certain of the nations, espcciall) Japan, 
Ignored this fact and treated the areas as though the) were 
annexed terntor) 

The Second World War govc imperialism a new direction 
The trend was for the largest of the victorious United Na- 
tions to divide the world into “spheres of influence ” Each 
sphere would be dominated by one great power— such as the 
the United States, Great Britain, or Russia— which would 
take the principal responsibility for promoting trade and 
keeping the peace The small nations of the world looked 
upon this idea fearfull) as dangerous to themselves and as 
a threat of bigger future wars if regional rivalries should 
develop Within Great Britain and the United States opin- 
ion was divided Some persons seemed to think the system 
desirable because it would stimulate industr) and afford a 
means by which the threat of force could keep peace Others 
feared that the real threats to peace were from the big 
pow ers themselv cs, and saw in the new imperialism the danger 
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of huge armaments, crushing taxes, and rivalries for power 
between increasingly strong foes. 

For two generations a debate has raged as to whether the 
imperialist system has conferred benefits upon the world 
equal to tlie harm that it has done. Those who cite the bene- 
fits maintain that native peoples have had their living stand- 
ards raised and tlieir resources developed. Moreover, they 
argue, the prosperity of the entire world has been ad%'anced 
as raw materials have been made available. Communication 
lines have been developed and world unit}' increased. 

Opponents of imperialism argue that native peoples have 
usually gained a taste for the white man’s vices without 
benefiting from his civilization. Backward areas have been 
drained of their resources for the profit of foreign investors, 
while the native populations have been held in virtual wage 
slavery. Imperialism has retarded the development of self- 
government and democratic practices among peoples who 
are potentially self-governing even while it brought ideas of 
nationalism and freedom to them. Finally, it is charged, 
imperialism is responsible for the intense rivalries and exag- 
gerated nationalism which have kept the industrial nations 
armed camps subject to the ci-ushing financial drains of 
frequent wars. 

Militarism. The term militarism is used to signify the 
disposition of nations to maintain strong military forces and 
the accompanying public attitudes exalting military meth- 
ods and ideals. Militarism is an outgrowth of various factors. 
Tradition is an important influence, as in Germany, where 
the Prussian Junkers have constituted a professional mili- 
tary class for several genei’ations. National fears and rival- 
ries and imperialistic ambitions also develop militarism. Na- 
poleon made the French the most feared and hated people 
in Europe for a generation or more. Prussian militarism was 
consolidated and reorganized against the French three-quar- 
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tcrs of a ccnturj ago U Hicn tlc»cloj)«l its own dreams of 
conquest The SoMOt Union, nnge<l nations \ Inch it re- 
gards as probable future enemies, has rcccntU organircd its 
entire national life to build and inainlam the world’s most 
formidable armies *1 he militaristic spirit, srhei c\ cr dcs eloped, 
IS enhanced and glorified bj cliniisinistic literature, jingo- 
ism, race m%tholng\, sensational journalism, nationalistic 
education, and sarious kimls of ceremonial mummers Herr 
Gocbbels, wbo boasted thol lie would conquer the world bj 
words, understood tlie snhtc of using all such means of con- 
scripting the German mind 

Militarism and swollen armaments arc insariabl\ justified 
b^ their apologists on the ground tliat thej arc necessarj to 
keep the peace and to enable the impenalistic powers to dis- 
charge the "white man’s burden” toward tlie unemlired and 
unarmed colonial peoples Skeptics of such claims frequently 
point out that, since the dajs of ancient Home, tlie bloodiest 
wars base ins ariabU been fought between tlio^e powers winch 
base constituted thcmselses the moral conscience of their 
unarmed brethren Critics point out tliat militarism creates 
both professional groups whose business it is to fight each 
other and svhose glorj depends upon opportunities to use 
their training, and business groups winch profit bs presid- 
ing the sinews of war * 


William -W Lockwood point* out th.t Upun* development of national 
.am Imperiallan^and mUitanam wa* wolW.ted by consWeeations of face, 
ffc/p Japanese niluis claista wanted to become dominant in 

.1, walertris and foreign market* to aupple- 

' limited recouriea of their nation And they feared the western 
been f.u™* “Thete drives, however have always 

tor the ambitions and insecurities of 
f^^***” wltliln Japan They have provided the national slogans 
•"<> >«tam«» men have contended for the power 
nri, impcnaliat activity and used succeeding national 

crises to scatter and suppress the Lberal onnositlon at home’ “War and 


ind T "r r 'k"* «r « « Bottal InitltuUon 3 

>nd T C Cochran, Editors Cotumbia University Press 1911 


Botial lnttitul$on J D Clarkson 
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To the extent that armament is an indication of the mar- 
tial spirit, we have ample cause for alarm. Five years before 
the First World War, the nations were spending one and onc- 
half billions annuallj’’ for arms. Shortly before the Second 
World War, they were investing over ten times that amount. 
Today, even these vast sums appear paltry beside the arms 
expenditures recently made in a world which talks constantl}' 
of wa3's of keeping peace. 

Technological Development. Underlying imperialism, 
militarism, and war— and making them possible— is the prog- 
ress in technologjf, or industrial science, which we have dis- 
cussed in previous chapters. Technological skill creates the 
machines of modern destruction. It underlies the vast pro- 
ductivity of industr}' which stimulates impei'ialistic rivalries. 
It makes possible the intensive campaigns of propaganda 
whicli create a warlike frame of mind among national popu- 
lations and unite them for supreme effort. 

But there are more subtle nrays in which the use made of 
technological skills maj’ move nations toward war. We have 
noted in other chapters that modern industrial methods pro- 
duce goods much more skillfullj^ than they are distributed. 
This leads to economic depressions, unemployment, poverty, 
and general unrest among the people of industrial countries. 
Under such conditions the statesmen of some nations ma3’ 
decide to arm heavil3’^ and seek raw materials and markets 
b3’^ the threat of force. Though this method exliausts the 
nations’ resources and leads in a few 3’ears or decades to even 
more widespread suffering and poverty, this fact is ignored. 
Industry profits temporaril3'' b3^ increased production, work- 
ers find employment in “preparedness” industries, and tem- 
porary prosperit3’ results until the inevitable conflict begins. 
Both Germany and Japan adopted this false method of 
attempting to solve their problems before the Second World 
War. 
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Tins does not mean that we shall continue to have wars 
unless we abandon our gains m tcchnologj It does mean 
that war will remain an c\er-prescnt danger unless we sohe 
our internal economic problems 

National Policies Affecting Peace 

Peace Begins at Home When «c think about preserving 
peace in the world, nianj of us are inclined to think onlj m 
terms of some form of inicmnttona] organiration for co- 
operation Ccitainl^ this is important, and there are vital 
decisions which the citirens of the United States and other 
nations must make as to wliat kind of organization will be 
the best in the long run 

Thoughtful persons often point out, Iiowever, that peace, 
like chantj, begins at home The underlining cau'cs of war 
make it easy to provoke fighting because tlicj inHuencc the 
policies of nations and the ideas held bj their citizens over 
long periods of time If we wish to do our full share in end- 
ing wai and promoting peaceful world-wide cooperation, we 
should examine critically our own ideas and practices Do 
large numbers of Americans hold ideas, dictated by feeling 
rather than leflection, which make it difficult for us to under- 
stand other peoples and cooperate with them’ Do our various 
educational agencies— schools, churches, newspapers, movies, 
radio, etc -make contributions to real international under- 
standing^ Have we statesmanlike leadership m politics and 
international relations^ Which of our policies are iiiO'^t apt 
to promote suspicion and ill will among othei peojilea’ Can 
vre adjust our internal economic affairs without taking 
t ought for the rest of the world? In short, can we get at 
the roots of war w-hich flourish in the soil of our homeland’ 
n tins section let us consider briefly liow national policies, 
particularly those of the United States, might aflect world 
peace 
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Mythological Thinking. There are people whose attitudes 
toward cooperation botli at liome and abroad are due to the 
uncritical acceptance of myths ; that is, ideas which have iio 
scientific foundation and the origin of which has been for- 
gotten. An example is the myth of innate racial differences, 
which we discussed in Chapter 4. Bolstered b}' this myth, 
the most stupid and ignorant white man sometimes feels 
superior to the most cultured yellow or black man. Acting 
on this myth in world affairs is not apt to promote peace and 
securit 3 \ As we saw in Chapter 4, the white race is great!}- 
outnumbered by the colored peoples of the world, nor have 
we a monopoly on the world’s resources. As the colored peo- 
ples develop leadersliip and industrialize their countries, 
they are apt to turn to war if that is the existing method of 
settling international disputes. 

A variant of the race myth which is especially prevalent 
is the idea of “the yellow peril.” This myth was popularized 
in the United States a few decades ago b}' writers who were 
influenced by the French philosopher de Gobineau. It has 
built up prejudice against the Chinese as well as the Japa- 
nese and makes difficult the task of cooperation in Pacific 
relations. 

Other myths frequently accepted by Americans relate to 
economic affairs. One example will suffice. There is often an 
uncritical acceptance of the idea that we should always have 
a “favorable balance of trade.” This belief had its origin 
in the economic theories held by statesmen about the time of 
the American Revolution. It was then thought that the wealth 
of a nation was to be measured entirely in the amount of 
gold it held. The object of the lai-ger trading countries was 
to use their colonies to supply raw materials for manufacture 
in the home country. The manufactured articles were sold 
abroad in as large quantities as possible. Trade balances were 
then collected in gold, and each nation made an effort to sell 
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more thnn it bought in order lo accumulate as much as })ossiblc 
of this metal Today statesmen knov that mtemational trade 
IS a form of barter and that the nation which wants lo sell 
abroad must also bu^ abroad But m enacting tariff laws 
and making trade treaties, our atatesmen continue to l>cha\c, 
with public appro\al, as though it were an act of Yankee 
shrewdness to shut out foreign goods as coniplctcl\ as possi- 
ble Such bcha\ lor on our pari clogs the channels of trade and 
leads to world-wide depicbsions and international quarrels 
A third dangerous mrih is the idea that peace can be 
enforced You will see on a moment’s reflection that order 
maj be enforced, but not peace Hen in the United States 
the police enforce order, but we continue to base manj con- 
flicts among oursehes The police can minimire conflict and 
maintain order because we regulate our relations by Jaw and 
settle our disputes m courts Hitler turned Lurope into a 
shambles when he tried to make cscry person conform to his 
personal will and enforce his decrees by armed force It is 
well for those who long for enduring world peace to keep 
this idea in mmd • 

“National sovereignty,” as that phrase is often used 
thoughtlessly, is also a dangerous form of myth The idea 
of each nation as a completely independent soicreign power 
arose in the period when kings claimed to rule by divme 
right Nations were their personal domains, kings were sos- 
ereign over their subjects Gradually the idea of soscmgnti 
was transferred from the king to the State itself The word 
came to be used as though it meant, not alone freedom from 


«ConmientIng on tht* ld*», DoroUir Hwmpson mrote in lier syndicsIrJ 
column In Augiisl, ISUi 

“Clrtucd states, which hate baoHhed war from Internal affairs did not 
So so by first Cresting an array to arrest, punish and guard those who were 
not peaceloters TVy orgamied deliberative bodies to make laws elected or 
ap^mled courts to judge them and organised a police force to enforce the 
order defined in the laws The police are there to support law, and the result 
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outside interference in internal affairs, but freedom for any 
nation, -which was strong enough, to act as it pleased, re- 
gardless of the welfare of other nations. Today, when there 
is need for international cooperation, there is invariably 
a good deal of meaningless talk about how governments 
will coope-rate if they do not have to give up any of their 
sovereignty. Such talk overlooks the fact that sovereignty is 
an idea, not a tangible possession like land. Every nation 
“modifies its sovereignty” by treaties, trade agreements, 
postal agreements, asking other governments to protect its 
citizens abroad, and by cooperative arrangements relating to 
the slave trade, the opium traffic, and the international pro- 
tection of labor. During war the nations share naval and air 
bases and treat prisoners according to an international code. 
We accept these things as excellent because they are specific 
acts that we can understand and we do not identif}^ them 
with the mysterious “national sovereignty” that we hear so 
much about.^ 

Says Vera Micheles Dean, “The only state that could 
claim to be truly sovereign is a totalitarian state like Ger- 
many or Japan, which refuses to abide by rules of conduct 
acceptable to other nations— and even the totalitarian state, 
as we now see, is not invulnerable. Only to the extent that 
all nations accept certain limitations on their ‘absolute’ po-w- 
ers— such as the power to wage war, or exclude the goods 
of other countries— can they reall3' hope to create an inter- 
national community in which all can enjo}' a measure of 
stability and security. Todnj', wdien sovereign kings ha-v:e 
well-nigh vanished, sovereignty ought to reside not in in- 
dividual rulers, but in the peoples. The people of each nation 
should decide whether, by voluntarily accepting certain limi- 

'^The idea of “national sovereignty!' is nsed by those opposed to interna- 
tionn! cooperation in much the same way that the idea of “states’ rights” 
was long used to restrict the power of Congress in the United States. 
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tation« on the so%creigntj of all nations, thej maj or inaj 
not iinpro>e their chances of sursual and decent Ining ”* 

Can We Fall Back on Nationalism‘s Puhhc-opmion polls 
made m 1943 and 1944 indicated that 25 to 80 jwreent of 
the American public were either opposed to the United 
States taking part in international organization or nere 
undecided We ha\e no indication as to exactly) iihat policy 
this substantial minority favored Some of the group prob- 
ablj faiored our “going it alone” in tlic world Others maj 
ha\e inclined toward a system of military alliances with 
certain other strong powers Whnteier the specific policies 
fn^ored bj indniduals, it is apparent that all this group 
agreed at the time in wanting to fall back on some form of 
nationalism It is probable that, though the percentage varies 
from time to time, there is always a fairly large proportion 
of the population who feel that nationalistic policies arc 
more “realistic” and afford more security than international 
cooperation 

The arguments for the United States acting alone, as far 
as this policy is praclicaUe, frequenUj include the following 
points This policy is “realistic,” it is said, accepting world 
politics as they are actually carried on No rcallv effective 
international organization is possible today because the big 
powers do not want it An organization which will keep the 
peace permanently must rest on international law It must 
progress by the cooperation of the people of the nations 
But the most influential elements in Great Britain, France, 
Russia, the Netherlands, Australia, and even the United 
Stales, do not favor this kind of organization They want 
an organization which will be nothing but a continuous con- 
ference of diplomats acting without responsibility to tlie 
people at home They want the great pow ers to dominate this 

*\er» Jlichelei Dean. “On tbe Threshold o{ W orld Order” Foreigw Policy 
Association, 19« p is ” 
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oi’ganization and to back it by armed might in order to 
maintain empires and prevent smaller nations from becom- 
ing strong. Sucb policies will lead to jealousies, rivalries, and 
n'ars on belialf of other people. It would be much wiser for 
the United States to act alone, such persons claim. We 
could set an example of good ncighborliness for the world. 
By throwing our power behind first one nation and then an- 
other, we could maintain the “balance of power” and thus 
help keep the peace. 

In opposition to such arguments for “isolated” national- 
ism, it is contended that this road is the most certain way 
to war. The necessities of modern trade and communication 
make us part of the Avorld whether we wish it or not. To get 
along in the world we must emphasize our likenesses to other 
people, not the way we differ from them. We must recognize 
that our own economic system cannot be strong and stable 
unless we trade with other nations. Nationalistic policies 
would lead to high tariff laws, trade rivalries, immigration 
policies based on race prejudice, and other causes of inter- 
national friction. “Balance of power” politics w'ould lead 
to inevitable military alliances and thus to war, just as they 
have done in the case of Great Britain time after time. Ac- 
cepting the idea of world organization, it is argued, does 
not mean accepting any pai-ticular kind of machinery as 
permanent. Let us join an organization, then strive to make 
it represent the peoples of the world, not administrations and 
armies. 

Is This the American Century? A small but extremely 
vocal element of opinion in this country has declared in 
favor of a policy of open and vigorous imperialism. As a 
reward for our participation in the Second World War, say 
these people, we should demand the right to seize or purchase 
whatever islands in the Pacific and the Caribbean we think 
necessary to protect our possessions and our future trade 
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routes We should stud these Klaiid-s with nn^al and air 
bases Our naNal ami air forces should remain as large as or 
larger than an\ in the world and our military forces must 
be numerous and well e<)uippcd 

A policj of this kind, it is argued, will afford the onlj 
genuine security, that of armcil might It will open new 
markets and raw material sources and stimulate an era of 
business prosperiU It will help to stnbilire employraent by 
keeping large numbers of young men on the public payroll in 
the military and naval forces World peace will result, for we 
shall thus become the allies of the llritisli in “stabilizing” 
and protecting the world’s colonial empires ilany peoples 
throughout the world will welcome this arrangement, for 
thc^ know that we are not a warlike p«)ple and that the 
peace of the world will be safe in our hands Tlie nest one 
hundred years will become known as “The ^Vmencan Cen- 
tury ” 

Opposition to imperialistic proposals is cogent and bitter 
If the outcome of tlic world’s upheaval is nothing more than 
to impose an American imperialism on the Caribbean, the 
Pacific, and perhaps other areas, then a third world war 
IS certain, say the critics To have Britain and her domains 
for allies m no way punfies or justifies our adoption of a 
policy which we have fought a war to prevent the Axis 
powers from adopting A policy of the kind would divide 
the world by turning the eyes of colonial peoples every- 
where away from us as their hope for freedom It would 
fasten all the evils of imperialism on millions who have al- 
ways looked upon th< United States ns the champion of 
idealism It would further centralize our government, en- 
large our debts and taxes, and increase the power of giant 
corporations and international cartels (See Chapters 6 and 
10 ) Common men throughout the world would lose ground 
in the fight for social justice and eventually be set at one 
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another’s throats in a ■\var to protect a trade S3rstem from 
the very people who should be profiting bj' it. 

Can "We Avoid Militarism? Either extreme nationalism or 
imperialism, as their supporters conceive them, involves reli- 
ance on armament. There are nian3f persons who apparentl3' 
regard such reliance as desirable, even inescapable. The un- 
doubted expense of large naval, militai'y, and air forces will 
be ■worth the cost if it keeps the peace, say its champions, 
even though it forces citizens to continue under heavy taxa- 
tion. Critics of this course argue that arms are a futile 
reliance for peace because they are intended in the first place 
to enforce the ver3f policies which create friction. Further- 
more, the3’ say, the various armament proposals made will 
involve annual expenditures by the United States of from 
8 to 12 billion dollars per 3'ear, a greater sum than the 
entire world was spending for this purpose a few years ago. 
If we add a few billion dollars for operation of the federal 
government, several billion for veterans’ benefits, probabl3' 
6 billion or more for interest on W'ar debts, and the cost of 
local and state government Ave shall have a burden of taxes 
unprecedented in time of peace. 

The most frequently debated issue in this connection is 
whether the United States shall adopt and retain a polic3' 
of peacetime military conscription of 3'outh. Various plans 
agree in proposing that all physicall3’ fit bo3^s of ages seven- 
teen to tAvent3'-one be compelled to undergo one 3'ear or more 
of miHtar3' training. 

Those Avho favor this plan ai'gue that we must face the 
fact that a third Avorld Avar may develop during the lifetime 
of men noAV liA'ing. Compulsor3' training will provide us 
AA-ith Toughl3' a million men each 3'ear as the nucleus of a 
fighting force. The cost of building this force will not exceed 
2 billion dollars per year, AA-hich is cheaper than maintain- 
ing a large arm3', navy, and air force. The resulting strength 
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vil! pro\ide us with the means of either bluffing or defeating 
future aggressors 

If we do not engage in war» continues this line of argu- 
ment, compulsory military training will provide other bene- 
fits which will justify its existence It will discipline youth, 
build cliaracter, and teach personal restraint and civ ic obedi- 
ence \mencans will be made aware of their duties and 
obligations ns citizens The trainees will benefit physically, 
thus raising the health standaids of the nation If boys arc 
trained before they go to work, there will be little dislocation 
m industry and trade Tliere is no reason why we should 
become militaristic, for we can abandon the plan once peace- 
ful world conditions liavc been restored Proponents of peace- 
time conscription usually cite Switzerland as an cs:nTnplc of 
its benefits 

Opponents of this scheme argue that there is no military 
necessity for any such measure They ask what nations we 
have to fear with Germany, Italy, and Japan exhausted 
rurthermore, they declare, not manpower but industrial 
power IS the determining clement in modern war, as cvt 
denevd by the victories of the United States and England 
in both world wars 

'riiose who support peacetime conscription are the same 
yicrsons and organizations that favor imperialism, it is 
clinrgnl They usually want not only compulsory military 
training but also large navies ond air forces* They would 
alter our peaceful policies of 150 years ond exalt the mili- 
tary above the civil agcnacs of government It is signifi- 
cant that the most ardent cliampions of conscription arc 

*In Ibe aotwinn of 19VI the lottfeelSoai of the tDllilirr and nieal anthorl 
tW were for an addiUonal fore* of TOO^OOO men for Army and Alf Corp* 
•nd 1/00,000 men foe tlie Vaej InehMllfiK Coait Guard and Marine*— a 
total of 3A00/00 men. Probably 1/00000 men would be called up annually 
by eoawrlpUon. The ealtmaled total coat vaa about S billion dollar* prr 
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unwilling to try a voluntary system, •«nth attractive pa}^ for 
trainees, as a peacetime measure. They prefer a method that 
will inculcate unthinking obedience to command, not the 
self-imposed and thoughtful discipline which democracy re- 
quires. Military and naval men are not the persons to engage 
in educational and health activities. The incidental benefits 
which thej?^ claim for their training could be conferred on 
far larger numbers of the population if one-half the cost 
of conscription should be added to our school and health 
expenditures, especially if the progi-am is begun in infanc}^ 
and childhood. To cite Switzerland as an example for us to 
follow is misleading. This little country could have been 
‘ conquered in a few weeks b}' any of the large nations in the 
Second Woidd War, but was unmolested because of its useful- 
ness as a neutral clearinghouse. France and Germany provide 
better examples, for they are the powers which have enforced 
peacetime conscription longest and most systematically. 

National Policies Have International Influence. The 
thoughtful reader will see that our national share in elim- 
inating war is closely related to every problem previously' 
discussed in the chapters of this book. If we restrict civil 
liberties and limit the power of the people at home or behave 
intolerantly' toward minorities, we shall be defeating the aims 
of democratic ideals and education. If we fail to resolve tlie 
rivali'ies between internal groups and to solve our economic 
problems, we shall be creating the unrest at home and the 
distrust abroad which lead to wars. Should we erect high 
tariff walls, seek colonies abroad, and arm excessively, we 
shall be repeating the age-old process which has led to many 
conflicts. Realization that our every' domestic act and policy 
is, in effect, also an international policy' is not without its 
sobering effect. 1 

Let us now consider some of the proposals for ending war 
through international cooperation. 
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International Cooperation and Peace 
The League of Nations and the World Court Students 
lia\c been made familiar, through t!ie study of historj , witli the 
L< ague of Nations and the W'orld Court Upon these institu- 
tions the hope of the world for peace centered ser^ largely 
fiom 1920 until the outbreak of the Second World War 
Under the League the gosernments of the world were 
represented in two bodies, the Assembly and the Council 
Tjic Assembly was made up of representatives from all the 
member nations, both large and small Lath nation had one 
sotc on whatescr questions came before this body at its an- 
nual or called meetings At sanous tunes 62 nations held 
membership Tiie Council, which met four times each year 
or on special coll, was made up of the large powers Sescral 
of these had permanent seats and the others w ere elected by 
the Assembly for three-year terms Tlie permanent seats 
were held by the powers which had been MCtonous in th® 
First World except for the United States, which re* 
fused to join Action by cithci the Assembh or the Council 
was by unanimous vote, except on matters of procedure N® 
action of the Assembly was binding without the approval 
of the Council It will lie obsersed that the effect of the last 
two proMsions was to giv«» an\ one of the large powers a 
\eto on any question of importance 

Associated wnth the League were a pcimanent Secretariat 
and various supplementary organizations The Secretariat 
was stationed at Genoa, Switzerland, where it was main- 
tained by a Secretary-General and. a staff of several hundred 
persons In addition to serving as secretary to the Councd 
and Assembly, it registered treaties and carried on many 
cooperative fact-finding activities The latter related to 
law, trade, minorities, disarmament, health, social problems, 
and international associations 
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The Woi'ld Court (Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice) was organized by the League of Nations, though op- 
erating independently* of it. Nations might adhere to the 
Court without joining the League, but the United States 
did not do so. Fifteen distinguished jurists, including some 
from the United States, composed the Court. The term of 
service of the judges was nine years. The Court remained 
in session all y’ear at The Hague. The purpose of this body' 
was to decide questions of fact in disputes referred to it. 
Though it was without power to force compliance with its 
decisions, it was nevertheless a strong influence for peace in 
deciding the many' problems which came before it. 

Wliy Did the League Fail? Though most of the nations 
of the world belonged to it at one time, the League neverthe- 
less failed to keep the peace. How do we account for this 
failure on the part of governments at a time when the over- 
whelming majority of the peoples of the world undoubtedly 
desired to avoid war.? 

Two explanations usually are offered. The first is that the 
League did not represent the people but only the govern- 
ments of each nation. This tended to make it an organization 
for diplomatic conference rather than a medium for co- 
operation between peoples. It also meant that whatever party' 
was in poAver in one of the large nations having a veto power 
in the Council could prevent League action in time of crisis. 
Thus at the very times Avhen vigorous action Avas most nec- 
essary, it Avas apt to be most difficult to secure. 

The second explanation usually' offered is that the League 
did not have the means to enforce its decisions, that it lacked 
“teeth” because it had no police force and Avas obliged to 
rely on action by the separate goA’ernments. Such action Avas 
not forthcoming AA’hen the effectiveness of the organization 
was challenged. 

The Covenant of the League provided that member na- 
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tions should se\er “all trade and financial relations” with 
a pow er which went to w ar without first resorting to arbitra- 
tion or the World Court If economic boycott failed to stop 
an aggressor, the Council might recommend joint military 
action to member nations In 1931 Japan in% adcd Manchuna, 
but onlj the most hesitant and ineficctis e action was taken bj 
the League Four years later Italj attacked Ethiopia and the 
League Council again acted halfheartedlj Japan was “con- 
demned” by resolutions and the report of a Commission of 
Inquiry, but no penalties were applied Economic embargoes 
were imposed on Italy, but were not extended to include 
cotton, oil, or copper, the articles she needed most for war 
purposes Furthermore, the embargoes were removed when 
Jtal) Won a few victories over the primitive Ethiopians 
These two incidents effectively undermined League prestige 
Later it faded to act when Germany occupied the Rhineland 
in defiance of treaties (1936), when Italy and Germany m* 
terfered in the Spanish civil war, and when German} de- 
manded Czechoslovakian temlory in 1938 

Many people believe that these incidents revealed the 
greatest weakness of the League of Nations They think that 
no nation would have dared defy the organization had the 
Council been supported by force or the threat of force This 
might have been accomplished, thej saj, either by a binding 
agreement upon the member states to use force on an ag- 
gressor or by having an internationalized naval, military, 
and air organization at the disposal of the Council 

But there are manj persons who think that the two ex- 
planabons usually offered do not account fully for the 
League failure This point of view has been presented so 
frequently and so ablj that we should note here a few of 
the points argued 

The idea that the League foiled because it did not have 
teeth” IS not a sufficient explanation, it is claimed Through 
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economic and militai'y sanctions, as well as its oppor- 
tunit3'^ to influence world opinion, the League had treinendoub 
power. No use was made of this power because there was 
simply no sincere will to peace, especiall}" on the part of the 
governments of the strongest nations. Lip ser^^ce was given 
to peaceful attitudes bj' the Locarno treaties, the Pains Peace 
Pact, and in various conferences, but during all this time 
the major powers remained heavily armed. The old methods 
of ‘power diplomacy” were moved into the Council and the 
Assembly. “Deals” and alliances were made inside and out- 
side the organization, and all were directed at preventing 
change. When crises arose the various states acted inde- 
pendently of the League and independently of one another. 
The net effect of all this was to keep the policies of Europe 
in the hands of the large governments, who used their veto 
power in the Council to prevent effective action for peace. 

Also, this line of argument continues, the League failed to 
recognize that peaceful change is a legislative process. The 
League members behaved as though their dut3' was merel3’ 
to settle disputes, not to seek solutions to problems. There- 
fore, no attempt was made to revise the old treaty structure 
of Europe; in fact, it was supplemented b3’ more treaties 
outside the League. Neither was an5' attempt made to solve 
fhe economic problems and rivalries which arc the under- 
ying cause of Europe’s frequent wars. But peace is not a 
static condition; change takes place always and must be 
iccoguized by’ international organizations, just as it is dealt 
'"'ith by law in the domestic affairs of nations. Differences 
must be settled in the early^ stages, not when they become 
quarrels which threaten war.^® 


‘Another primary difficulty v:as that the Lcapuc was founded upon t«-« 
entirely different concepts, one organizing the preservation of peace by 
railitary or economic force, and the other the prevention of war by set- 
iement of controversy through pacific methods. The League undertook to 
«'fry out its mission i>y combining both methods. The two concepts proved 
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For tht foregoing reasons, it a pointed out, tlie nations 
of the League failed tompletdy to solve the problem of nval 
armament A continuous effort was made to meet this prob- 
lem by words, not actions France was determined to have 
armed supremnej’ on the ^European continent, England on 
tilt seas, Japan in the Far East Proposals for arms reduc- 
tion made by the United States and the Soviet Union were 
frigidly received Naval and disarmament conferences failed 
in 1927, 1930, and 1932 French insistence on an interna- 
tional police force viaa shelved Driven by fear, the various 
states formed militar) alliances German rearmament after 
1933 was not onl\ ignored by the League, but was aided 
bj certain other powers which had come to fear one another 
and sought safety behind revived German strength-- 

Finally, it is said that the League failure must he attrib- 
uted in part to the fact that it did not at any time include 
all the major powers Germany and Russia were shut out 
during the early years of its existence, and Germany and 
Japan resigned m Uie 1930’s The United Slates refused to 
join and took little responsibility beyond attempts to pro- 
mote disarmament 

Whatever the degree of truth or exaggeration in the argu- 
ments summarized here, it is well for us to consider lliem 
seriously, for they point to some of the most diflicult prob- 
lems of the years ahead 

Fundamentals of International Cooperation One thing 
IS clear from all that has been said to this point, namelv, 
that organized machinery alone is not sufficient to defeat 
war and assure permanent peace and cooperation between 
nations The peoples of the world and their representatives 

to be In conflict The Idee «t promoting cooperotion by threatening 
weakened the Influence of the Lcogoe in persuasion to pacific methods 
Nations were not willing to accept jnnsdlction of the League when the end 
ought be such penalties” Herbert Hoorer and Hugh GHison Tht ProbUmt 
Of La$tinf Pence Doubledty Doran fle Co, 1912 p 174 
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in international affairs must understand and face the prob- 
lems which promote friction. Ideological differences, narrow 
nationalism, imperialistic rivalries, and militarism must be 
overcome. We must find ways to bring the benefits of ap- 
plied science to all tlie peoples of the world. Suggestions are 
not lacking; in fact, we are offered a confusing number. 

In the next few pages let us discuss, as fully as space 
permits, the nature of a few of the principal international 
frictions. We shall then summarize the present state of 
organization. The thoughtful reader can consider whether 
he regards present policies as adequate. 

Problems of Communication and Education. Through- 
out this book W'e have emphasized the idea that man is unique 
in creation because he lives his life so largely from the 
neck up. In a very real sense we live in a world of two parts 
—(1) things and (9) ideas about things and about each other. 
Our ideas about things, and the customs and institutions we 
have built up as a result, we call our “culture.” Culture is 
man-made; its hold on us is through our minds. We value 
most elements of our culture because they are a habit with us. 

What is true of us is also true of other peoples. The 
world is far from having cultural unity. Consider, for in- 
stance, the differences which exist between China, Russia, 
India, Brazil, Bulgaria, and the United States on such 
fundamental elements of culture as these: 

1. How property should be held and used. 

2. What comforts are necessary to a high standard of living. 

3. What practices best express religious ideals. 

4. How strong family ties should be. 

5. How different races should be treated. 

6. The importance of human life and personality. 

T. The place of caste and class in society. 

8. What traits and acts make individuals worthy of being 
honored by their fellows. 
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Onl}' an jnstant’s rcflechon is required to see that there 
js npt to be much disagreciHcnt among the peoples of the 
world at present about what is \aluablc, beautiful, sacred, 
or humorous 

If sie approach coopcrolion with other peoples— or the) 
approach us— iiitli a vague idea tliat “these foreigners arc 
queer, ' but will be all right as soon as thej begin to imitate 
our wajs, the results are likcl) to be disastrous Just as we 
value our wa)s of life, so oUicrs find their wajs quite satis- 
factor) So the pcojde of the United States and Western 
Lurope art apt to have to learn to live in the world with 
Ilussian ideas of propertj, Brazilian ideas of race, and 
Oriental idias of family life and dtmocrac) 

This does not mean that there will not be change It means 
that culture changes will come slowl), over many decades 
To be successful, international organization will base to ac- 
cept those ideas which cannot be changed quick!), and start 
cooperation where there i» agreement among various peoples 
Furthermore, and this is c\lremcl) important, interna- 
tional cooperation w iH be obliged to foster every agency that 
Will help the people of the world to understand one another 
We have amph resources for this task Radio and motion 
pictures are already international and can as rcadil) be 
used to infoim people as to misinform them Travel is apt 
to become so rapid and inexpensive in the near future that 
there can be continual movement of tens of thousands of 
tourists from all countnes Schools can devote increased time 
to the sympathetic study of the customs, beliefs, and lan- 
guages of various nations Tcaclurs churchmen, and others 
might be encouraged and aided to trav el and to stud) abroad 
m international institutes The exchange of students and 
teachers can be arranged between various countries 

It is interesting to think wliat effect a well-financcd pro- 
gram for the intercliange of ideas might have in a few 
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(IccRtlcs Consider, for example, ilx probable effect upon llte 
ideological diffcrcncw whieli »e ili»ciiss«! at the lieginning 
of this chapter as one underlying cause of war “ 

Problems of International Trade and Finance A second 
area where there is danger of frecpieiit misundop*tandi«g w 
economic The world lias tripled its population during tlie 
past century and a half At llic same tune, lechnologs 
ad\anc«l and world tr idc has Itctii spicciid up The pliysical 
im Ilia of prosulmg the increased ]>opu 1 ntions with foo<l and 
olhir necessities hn\e liccn erentetl Uni when it comes to 
exchanging goods m the world’s markets, less jirogress has 
betii made and there arc many points of friction 

I ho continuous discussion of these problems during the 
Second World War emphasized three ne«ls which must be 
met m ft lunnner ncccptable to all nations if future economic 
conflict IS to 1)0 ftsoided lirst, proiision must l>e made for 
economic stability within the member nations and m inter- 
national trade lictween Um. nations Second, access to the 
row materials and markets of the worhl must lie pronded 
for all peoples Ihird, proxision must U made for progres- 
Biic economic dcsclopmcnl to tlie end that standards of In* 
ing 111 all countries may be raised 

Ihe first of these problems has two phases, os we stated, 
JUt they are closely related Depressions and unemployment 
must be combated continually wdhm each nation (See 
Chnpttrs 5-8 ) At the same time efforts must be made along 
'arious lines to keep the channels of udemationnl trade 
open There must be no return to the economic warfare 
between nations which preceded the armed conflict of the 


ebJfctioM htte and Uwre to tlx) foU of • rwirrsm of 

Lesguc of ^,tton. the WotW Court and the Inteni»lioB»l 
In the *® *"•»«« Just 38 minutes of Amerleus expense 
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Second World War.^“ Trade agreements between large 
groups of nations— net just between two, ivith others ex- 
cluded— must be made. Ways must be sought to stabilize the 
currencies of the various countries.*® Capital, machinery, and 
technical advice must be supplied to backward nations. In- 
ternational cartels, which tend to restrict trade, must be 
controlled. (See Chapter 5.) 

There have been various encouraging developments along 
this line. The United Nations organization makes provision 
for continuous discussion of economic problems. The pro- 
posed International Stabilization Fund provides for ci'eating 
a central pool of $8,800,000,000 from which countries may 
boiTow from time to time to support their trade. The Inter- 
national Bank for Beconstruction and Development is pro- 
posed in order to guarantee the loans which private banks 
may wish to make to various countries to develop their in- 
dustry and commerce. During the war the United Nations 
learned much about leveling trade barriers b}' cooperating 
under the Lend-Lease agi-eements. Several joint commissions 
were also formed between Canada and the United States and 
between Great Britain and the United States. International 
conferences were held dealing with world problems of labor, 

The United States took part in this “warfare” by enacting the highest 
an walls in our history, but we tried to continue selling abroad. Now 
00 s sold abroad must be paid for cither in gold or in other goods. W^c 
•a most of the world’s gold and we did not want to accept goods, so our 
trad j*”****"*;**^ "’oy of cutting our own throats by reducing our world 
- .5 ^ minimum during a time of depression. Also, it antagonized most 

world s nations. Not many people realize that the United States is 
arge ood importer. Nor did we realize until the Second AVorld War how 

imports of such articles ns rubber, silk, hemp, tin, 
o'cisel, tungsten, and manganese. 

thr^* if I® because exporters want to know that they will receive 

Britisl of their goods. If you should sell a shipment of goods to a 

dollar ' instance, at a time when the pound is worth four American 

and'a*'l^?f would not wish to be paid later in pounds that are worth three 
some t currencies of the various nations must stand in 

constant relation to one another if trade is not to be interrupted. 
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food, agriculture, currency, anti air tra'cl and commerce 

Second, access to the raw materials and inarhcls of the 
world must he provided for all peoples It is not enough, we 
arc often reminded, to give help for a few jears to the na- 
tions devastated bj war It is becoming incrcasinglj clear 
that the entire world must be prosperous if aii^ one port of 
it IS long to remain so iVs the small nations have developed 
their resources and industries and raised the living standards 
of their peoples, thev have become belter customers of the 
industrial powers Progress in the development of nonindus- 
Inal nations cnniiot be made, however, if the great powers 
continue the “dog m the manger” tactics encouraged by im- 
perialism It ma^ be that lowering trade barriers and stabiliz- 
ing currencj will go far toward solving the problem, provided 
such nations as tlic United States are willing to bu^ abroad 
as well as sell Some students believe that we shall cscnluallj 
be obliged to set up an international agency to see that the 
raw materials basic to industry arc provided for all the 
nations that need them 

The third necessitj named— progressive economic develop* 
mcnl— IS closely related to those we have discussed The point 
IS that it will be fatal to trade, and eventually to world 
peace, if attempts are made to prevent change Tor instance, 
India, China, the Balkans, the South American states, and 
other areas must continually be encouraged to develop their 
resources The nations defeated in war must be accepted in 
the international trade community Regional schemes of 
economic cooperation must be encouraged among small na- 
tions and colonial peoples, so tlial they can pool their re- 
sources and efforts The great powers will hnd it to their 
interest m the long run to promote progressive development 
everywhere, just as the United States has been rewarded m 
trade and friendship for her helpful policies toward China, 
the Philippines, and Brazil 
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Tlie Problem of Dependent Peoples. Nowbore is more 
s^-mpnlhj' felt for dependent peoples than in the United 
Slates. Our own forefathers provided the world’s most no- 
table example of a colonial people wlio were able to gain 
independence and set up a stable system of self-government. 
Though our power has been extended into the Pacific and 
tlic Caribbean, traditional imj)crialism has never been a 
popular })olicy with large numbers of American citizens. 
We have recently declared a j)olicy of noninterference in 
Caribbean affairs, and the date for Philippine independence 
lias been set. 

Nevertheless, the United States cannot now escape some 
degree of responsibility for aiding the future development 
of dependent peoples. As we have seen, the mandate system 
set up at the end of the Fir.st World War Avas violated in 
letter and spirit by Japan. Nor did it work too well in all 
cases under the administration of other poAvers. In the opin- 
ion of many students and statesmen, the mandate s^'stem is 
discredited, but the problem of dependent peoples remains. 
If Avc exclude such large areas as India, the Philippines, and 
the Netherlands Fast Indies, Avhich call for special treat- 
ment, there still remain many peoples in Africa, Asia, and 
the Pacific Avhosc problems cannot be ignored. 

The problems raised by colonies and dependent peoples 
ai'o not simple. In the first place, it has become ti'aditional 
to meet these problems by compromising the claims of the 
ma,ior poAvers Avhich Avant the areas for commercial or stra- 
tegic reasons. Iji the second place, various peoples of Africa, 
the Pacific, and Southeast Asia are extremely primitive. 
They are illiterate; their Ih’ing standards ai'e Ioav; their 
natural resources are undeveloped. Some groups do not de- 
sire independence, and there is doubt AA'hether some of those 
Avhich do desire it are capable of self-government. 

Tlie trend of developments is to regard such areas more 
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and more as on mternalionnl responsibility Yanous pro- 
posals have been rnade for one or more mlcrnationtil com- 
missions to supervise colonies Some areas would be directlv 
governed bj such commissions, otiitrs would remain under 
the various nations, as at present, but their administrations 
would be supervised bv international n};cncies In ever} cose 
the chief aims of administration would be (1) to develop 
economic resourtes and raise standards of living, (2) to pro- 
mote educational and public health activities, and (3) to 
prepare, the peoples for eventual self-government The van 
ous nations and commissions would accept the idea that they 
arc responsible to the United Nations directly and to world- 
wide opinion indircctlj 

Out q! British experience there has developed a pl^** 
wlucli has been svell received by other governments It *s 
proposed that tlie colonial peoples of tlic world be Rs*®" 
ciatcd in regional associations Tliere might, for instanc*» 
be four regional groupings of neighbors one m Africa and 
the Near Last, one m tlic Caribbean Sea, one in South* 
cast Asia, and one in the South Pacific Lach of these would 
be supervised bj a commission made up of representatives 
from several colonial powers Each one would be aided bv 
monej and supplies from the mother countries There would 
be an organized 8}stcm of conference and cooperation be- 
tween the native peoples of the colonics themselves by whieh 
they would plan their own economic and political develop- 
ment An experiment of the kind ib in operation m the Carib- 
bean between the British and American possessions It seems 
probable that French and Dutch colonics eventually will be 
included There are those who believe that a plan of th'® 
kind might be developed for colonial people* everywhere bj 
the United Nations^* 

‘ISeeJosephM '‘CaTlbbniil^boritor]'' PorlMiK, Pebruaty, 

and “Half of One W oriel," rortaae October. JSH 
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The Problem of Armament. We stated earlier in the 
chapter that war is the one practice in our culture that no 
one claims to favor yet everyone supports. Armament, the 
basic essential of war, might be said to share that dubious 
distinction. We noted above that there was constant talk of 
disarmament between the two world wars. Germany’s arma- 
ment was reduced to the minimum after her first defeat, and 
the Versailles Treaty contained the assurance that this step 
was taken “to render possible the initiation of a general 
limitation of armaments of all nations.” Though one con- 
ference after another was held, little was done to make this 
implied promise real. When Germany, seething vdth resent- 
ment and surrounded by armed powers, accepted the chau- 
vinistic Hitler and began to rearm, the former Allies winked 
at what was taking place. 

Today tlie echo of other promises still rings in the ears 
of the world’s peoples. The signatories of the Atlantic Char- 
ter subscribed to the statement that “. . . all the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must 
come to the abandonment of the use of force.” 

Nevertheless, the outlook for the adoption of disarmament 
as a polic}^ of the leading nations is not encouraging. Ex- 
treme nationalists and imperialists are obliged to embrace 
armament as the foundation of their progi-ams. But even 
more discouraging to those who believe that armament makes 
it impossible for nations to act on a basis of mutual trust 
is the apparent inclination of governments, including that 
of the United States, to pin their faith on militarj^ and 
naval cooperation between the major powers as a means of 
keeping the peace henceforth. 

We are familiar with the reasons usually given for sup- 
porting this armed cooperation. It is “realistic” because 
future aggressors must be discouraged from planning coUt 
quests. Never again must the Avoi’ld be “taken b}’’ surprise.” 
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The United Slates, Great Britain, Ilussia, China, and Trance 
are the peaceful peoples of the world By remaining armed 
and cooperating closely, they can assure generations of 
pence Large mihtarj and nasal forces are cs^cntlal to this 
course because these brandies must carrj the heaviest bur- 
den of the fighting no matter what new methods of warfare 
mai be contrived 


OUR PRODUCTION ACHIEVEMENTS 

(VALUE OF SHIPMENTS OF WAR MUNITIONS AND SUPPLIES) 












The Increase in the Pr®dvction or Armament in Americs 
PORING THE Second World War 


Skeptics declare this line of reasoning shortsighted, for" 
getful of the lessons of the past, and based on tlie state o 
mind developed by the Second World War Thej behove that 
armament will jnesitably breed suspicion and new alliances 
when the cooperative spirit of war has been succeeded bj 
the economic rivalries of peace The iictorious peoples of 
the world will be saddled with a heavj burden of taxation 
from winch the ^anqulshed will be free Future dangers of 
surprise attack, they insist, are apt to arise from air power 
Large ground forces and naxiea are of use onl^ to those who 
expect to use them aggressnely The road to future peace 
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lies only in crenting « truly international police and in the 
voluntary ])rogrebsive disarmament of nations. All other 
methods liavc failed; tiiis one alone has never been tried! 

The United Nations Organization. In October, a 

plan was announced for an organization to be known as the 
United Nations. It was to succeed the League of Nations 
as a basi.s for international cooperation. The plan was the 
outcome of a conference held in Washington, U. C., by rep- 
resentatives of the governments of the Soviet Union, China, 
(ireat Britain, and the United States. The announced aims 
of tlic Organization are princijiall}’ : (1) to maintain inter- 
national j)eace and security b^' preventing and removing 
threats of aggression; (2) to jiromote peaceful settlements 
of international disputes; (3) to achieve cooperation in 
dealing with economic, social, and humanitarian problems; 
and (•!<) to develop friendly relations and harmonious ac- 
tivity in general. Membership is open to all “peace-loving” 
states, and such states arc dcclai*cd to have “sovereign equal- 
ity.” 

The principal organs of the Organization are to be: (1) a 
General Assembly, (3) a Security Council, (3) an Interna- 
tional Court of Jxisticc, and (‘i) a Secretariat. There are 
also various associated councils and committees charged with 
])articular responsibilities. The accompanying chart shows 
the pattern of organization. 

The Assembl}' of the Organization is to be composed of 
re])rcscntativcs of all member nations, each to have one 
vote. This body is to elect nonpermanent members of the 
Socui-ity Council (page 4*14;), elect the members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, admit members to the Organiza- 
tion, and deal with budgctaiy^ matters. It is also to have 
power to make “recommendations with respect to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” This group 
would meet once each year, but not alwaj's in the same place. 
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Security Council 13 to be composed of ele% en States of 
the Organuation The United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
China, and France are to W permanent membership The 
other SIX members are to be elected by the Assembly for 
erms o wo years The Council is to have a permanent 
headquarters and act continuously It is to be given the 
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“primarj' responsibility’ for the maintenance of intex’iiational 
peace and security.” In other words, it will determine, after 
investigation, what measures of economic boycott or action 
by armed force should be directed against powers considered 
dangerous to ponce. It will apply whatever force it deems 
necessary through the ^lilitary' Staff Committee and what- 
ever regional military subcommittees it chooses to create. 
Tins body is also to formulate plans for the “regulation of 
armaments” to be referred to the member nations. 

The Military Staff Committee is to be made up perma- 
nently of the chiefs of staff of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, China, and France. 

The International Court of Justice is to succeed the earlier 
Bermanent Court of International Justice which existed 
under the League. All membei-s of the organization are to 
subscribe to the International Court. 

The Secretariat is to be made up of a Secretai’y-General 
and staff. The Secretary-General is to be the chief admin- 
istrative officer of the Organization. He is to be elected by* 
the Assembly on recommendation of the Security Council. 

The Economic and Social Council will be comprised of 
representatives of eighteen members of the Organization 
chosen by the Assembly' for three-year terms. This Council 
inll be empowered to set up various commissions of experts 
to study and report on problems. It is to promote confer- 
ences and to make recommendations to the Assembly. It 
will assist the Security Council “on request.” 

Provision is made for the amendment of the Charter of 
the Organization upon a two-thirds vote of the Assembly, 
ratified by the nations having permanent membership in 
the Security Council and by' a majority of the other mem- 
bers of the Council. 

The plan was proposed in the United States during the 
presidential campaign of On the announced theory 
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ihnt foreign policies slioukl not be debnted in n partisan 
manner for fear of lundering tlie war effort bj arousing 
resentments among our allies, neither candidate discussed 
the plan critically Senators, ino-tinrds of whom must ap- 
prove the plan if the Umled States should jom the Organ- 
ization, had little to saj for some time 

Discussion has not been Inching from other sources, how- 
ever Those who favor United States entry into the Organ- 
ization slate their belief that, whatever undesirable features 
the plan may have, this is the best arrangement we can hope 
to get for the present The large powers, though united for 
fighting, are suspicious of tlie political methods and motives 
of one another, we arc told Vividly in all minds is the mem- 
ory of the League’s inability to keep peace, which most 
statesmen attribute to its failure to use force This plan ** 
designed to keep a preponderance of power in the bands of 
the Security Council, and thus indirectly under the control 
of the United States, Great Britain, and Ilussia, at least for 
the immediate postwar period It is thus a frank recognition 
of the impossibility of persuading a majority of the world’s 
governments to agree to disarm It sets up a w orkahlc scheme 
by which the great powers can check an aggressor witliout 
the long preliminary discussions which took place m the 
League 

Tlie plan recognizes the regional nature of many world 
problems, we are told It provides for regional commissions 
and studies It assures peace in each region by providing 
for joint action against a^ressors, and by making each of 
the great powers responsible for the leadership of its weaker 
neighbors This arrangement will tend to minimize the in- 
terference of the major powers with the interests of one 
another and thus remove a principal incentive to use the 
Organization for power politics 

Furtliermore, tlie plan makes ample provision for promol- 
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ing world understanding b}* peaceful methods, it is claimed. 
The Assembly and the Economic and Social Council will 
afford opportunit}' for open discussion of questions relat- 
ing to trade, transportation, air routes, dependent peoples, 
and other problems. The various commissions and agencies 
associated “wnth the Economic and Social Council will work 
constantly to stabilize commerce and fiiiance and promote 
social and educational progress. If the original plan proves 
unsatisfactory in some respects, there is provision by which 
the Charter can be amended from time to time. 

Those who have criticized the proposed plan for United 
Nations Organizations are not opposed to all cooperation, 
but are very critical of this arrangement unless it is modi- 
fied. The}’ speak of it as a “travesty on the ideas for which 
we have been fighting,” as “dust in the eyes of the common 
people,” or as the “tliree-power Avorld.” 

The Organization provides, it is charged, a thinly dis- 
guised plan to keep control of the world in the hands of 
those major powers victorious in the Second World War. 
All real power is vested in the Security Council. Assembly 
members (the small nations) are to be permitted to talk, but 
they are to make no decisions on world policy. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and its associated agencies are 
made adjuncts of tlie Assembly, where they, too, can make 
recommendations but decide nothing. Amendment is made 
subject to the veto of the great powers. The heart of the 
plan does not lie in its machine!’}’ at all, but in military 
agreements to be worked out among the powers as to the 
armed forces they are willing to provide for the Security 
Council and the Military Staff to direct. When economic 
sanctions or force are used, small nations will be expected 
to assist, but they will have the minimum of influence on 
how or why the steps are taken. 

On the contrary, there wll be few effective checks on the 
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l)ig jiowers, it IS pointed out The effect of the scheme is to 
diMilc the world into “spheres of influence,” one doniinatctl 
bj the United States, one bj Britain and France, one b\ 
Russia, and one hj China Because the^ can dominate the 
Sccurit\ Council, these powers will lie unrestrained m inter- 
fering in the affairs of their neighbors, ctcept as their 
jealousies and rnalnes lend them to check one another Their 
"secuntj” m tins amiigemcnt will be guaranteed With tlie 
netessilj for war cooperation past, tlKir imperial rivalries 
will grow stronger, thus paMiig the wa\ for the next war 
The propo-ed plan, sa^ its critics, docs not face the basic 
causes of war It emphasizes nationalism, not mtemation- 
alism It elesntes imperialism to the level of world pohej 
The problems of race and dependent peoples arc subordi- 
nated Aimament is perpetuated as the serj underpinning 
of the scheme, and provision is made to exalt the imhtorj 
and naval personnel of the world to a position of power un- 
precedented m civilization No premium is put on progres- 
sive change, rather, the clear intent of the plan is to freeze 
the ftatus quo 

Bear m Mind 

Whatever the elements of truth or exaggeration in the 
arguments relating to war and the United Nations Organ- 
ization, cverv student wlio reads these lines must be increas- 
ingly aware that these probknn have a xery direct bearing 
on his own life and welfare War extends the struggle for 
power and securitj to global dimensions It presents almost 
insuperable obstacles to be overcome bj those who behev’c 
that mankind’s problems must be mtt eventuallj by reflec- 
tion, idealism, and united effort Yet, just as the struggle to 
defeat war presents grave problems, so it presents great op- 
portunities to those joung men and women who have the 
vision and the courage to undertake it 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1. From the TForZrf Almanac or encyclopedias, tr 3 ^ to find out 
the total number of people in the world who arc governed 
as colonials of larger powers. What proportion of the 
world’s population is so governed.^ 

2. Look up the term “mercantilism” in an enc^'clopcdia. Wliat 
part did this doctrine pla^' in American historj'.^ Was mer- 
cantilism the forerunner of imperialism? 

3. Compare the present-daj' cost of our army, navy, and aii 
forces with total expenditures in the United States for: 

Education Alcohol 

Public health Automobiles 

Home construction Other govcimmental expense 

4. Should the Panama Canal be internationall}’ controlled^ 

the Suez Canal? 

5. What ai'c the arguments for and against the proposed 
Nicaraguan Canal? Should it be internationalh' controlled? 

6. Find out what jmu can about the internal affairs of Argen- 
tina. Does this country' appear to have fascist tendencies? 
Why do the Argentinians suspect the United States? What 
steps have been taken bj' our government to reach an 
understanding with the Argentine government? 

7. Arrange in parallel columns a comparison of the League 
of Nations organization and the United Nations Organ- 
ization. What differences between the two do 3 ’ou consider 
significant? 

8. What information can you find on the state of social and 
political affaii’s in Puerto Rico? Wli}’ has there been so 
much interest in this possession of the United States in 
recent j'ears? Is this a page of our , imperialism of which, 
we can be proud? 

9. Why has oil recenth' plaj'cd such an important part in 
international politics? Where are the great oil producing 
centers of the world? What nations control them? 
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10 The Roosevelt administration was criticized for asscrledl) 
leading us into an oil venture in the N< ar East during the 
Second World War Why? W'hat nations are rivals for 
Arabian and Iranian oil? 

11 Select one novel dealing with war or having a war baeV- 
ground and prepare a report on it for the class under 
the following headings 

Plot Principal characters Central theme 

12 Appoint committees to arrange displays of pictures, car- 
toons, and news articles relating to 

India Mexico 

The Philippines Canada 

13 Arrange a panel discussion on the subject Changes Which 
Should Be Made in the United Nations Organization 

14 Find out what you can about the relations between Canada 
and the United States during the past century 

16 Arrange a debate to be given before a student assembly 
or parent-teacher association on the subject 

Resolxxd, That the United Nations Organization should 
outlaw peacetime military conscription in all the na- 
tions of the world 
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ARE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
EQUAL TO THEIR TASK? 


I. The Educational, System of the United States 

1. Agencies of Education 

2. Evolution of Public Schools 

■ II. The Educational Task 

1. Attitudes toward the School 

2. A List of Tasks 

III. Some Problems of the Schools 

1. Financial Problems 

2. Securing and Training Teachers 

3. Freedom to Learn and to Teach 

4. Continuing Education for Adults 


Like most questions of great importance, the question 
which heads this chapter cannot be answered by a simple 
or “no.” Most thoughtful persons would be apt to 
begin an answer b}'^ sajdng, “Yes, if . . .” For it is ap-. 
parent that the success which educational agencies have now 
and can expect to have in the future will be influenced bj’ 
manj' considerations. Some of these Ave shall point out in 
this discussion in order that j'ou maj^ tliink more , clearly 
about the problem as a Avhole. 

Consider, for instance, the other questions suggested by 
the mere statement of this problem. What are educational 
agencies? What is their task.'’ Is it simple or complex? Why 
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IS jI considered important? Arc these agencies handicapped 
m wajs. that might lead to failure^ If we reflect briefly upon 
tliese questions, perhaps jou will be able to formulate a 
more thoughtful answer to the central problem 


The Educational System of the United States 

Agencies of Education As we liase pointed out repcat- 
edlj, every question of social policy m a democratic society 
IS reallj an educational problem Before a wise decision can 
lie reached by the people or their representatives, feelings 
must be controlled and careful thought given to the issues 
rho public must have information and hear discussion 

This need is supplied from various sources radio, news* 
papers, magazines, motion pictures, government bulletins, 
churches, business firms, organirations, and associations We 
learn on the job, at home, at church, on the streets— m scores 
of ways and places But m the United States all these agen- 
cies rest on one other, the school system Unless the schools 
are able to do their job well, much of the educational value 
of otiier agencies is apt to he lost 

In this chapter we shall give some attention to various 
agencies of education, but pnncipallv we shall discuss the 
school It is this institution upon which the people of the 
Umted States have rested their hope of having o population 
sufficiently literate and well-informed to be sclf-govcmmg 
ioday there are normally over tlurty itiillion students m 
our schools and coUeges, two out of every nmt persons in 
the nation We have public and private elementary sebooU, » 
high schwls, junior colleges, universities, and vocational 
schools The basis of this structure n our system of free, 
tax-supported public schools, extending from kindergarten 
to university We have m these an investment of several 
bilhon dollars for bundmgs and equipment, and on them 
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we spend roughly two billion dollars annually for support. 
Their management has become one of our biggest civic under- 
takings. They are the evidence of our determination to re- 
main a people whose minds are free. 

Evolution of the Public Schools. The first concern of the 
early settlers along xhe Atlantic Coast was the building of 
homes. Next they cleared the land for farming, and very 
soon they built a church and schoolhouse. As the tide of 
hiigration moA'ed westward, schools were set up everywhere. 
Terms were short, books few, and teachers poorly trained, 
but the “little red schoolhouse” became the symbol of the 
people’s iaith in education. The}' believed that democratic 
society required literacy ; that the ability to read and write 
was essential to popular government. Having committed 
themselves to self-rule, they turned to education as a guar- 
antee that the experiment would not fail. 

Faith in education as essential to democratic life has been 
professed b}' the leaders of every generation. Thomas Jef- 
ferson chose as the motto for the University of Virginia, 
“And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” John Quincy Adams, urging the establishment of 
schools, said, “Among the first, perhaps the very first, in- 
strument for the improvement of the condition of men is 
knowledge. . . .” Horace Mann, who led the fight a century 
ago for tax-supported schools, proclaimed that education 
^vas the great equalizer of opportunity. It served, he said, 
to give to each new generation “fitter attainments, gi-eater 
capacities, and that without which all other means are worth- 
less-minds free from prejudice, and yearning after truth.” 

We should not get the idea, though, that the principle of 
tax-supported schools was established and the present school 
S3’stem built without a struggle. Like every proposal for 
tax-supported entex’prise to better the general welfare, public 
schools were bitterly opposed at times. It was argued that 
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they ^\ould make tlie poor idle andlaz), perhaps e'cn gi'c 
them niischic%ou3 notions of social equality “Why,” it Mas 
asked, “should mtn he taxed for the education of other 
people’s children'’” Such ideas were (3ecrare<l the entering 
widge for socialism, a penalty on the industrious and frugal, 
and a means of timing the states into bankruptcy 

The forces ur^ng free public education were well led, 
howe\cr, by such persons as James Carter, Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, Calvin Stone, Caleb Mills, and John Swett 
Extension of the suffrage ga\c the working classes more 
power and they demanded free schools as a means of pro- 
Mding opportunity for their children Humanitarians and 
religious leaders came to their support Many of the wealthy 
pointed out to their more obstinate brethren that educating 
the masses would make them law-abiding, respectful of 
property, and less inclined to migrate aimlessly from job to 
joh Before the CimI War the principle of free tax-sup- 
ported schools was established in the North and West, and 
the South adopted it during the period of Beconslruction 
It IS a far cry from the public schools of three generations 
ago to those of today Like other institutions, the schools 
have grown and changed rapidly in three-quarters of a cen- 
tury The nature of these changes can be most quickly 
grasped if we point out certain trends which ore apparent 
The first and most obvious trend has been tow ard enlarged 
enrollment Whereas, as late as 1880 most lugh-school stu- 
dents attended private academies, by IQOO over 500,000 
were enrolled in public high schools By the middle 1930’8 
the number of public high school students had passed 6 
rnillion, and was increasing, while the enrollments of public 
elementary schools were well over 20 million Various reasons 
for this growth are apparent, among them (1) the increase 
of population, (2) compulsory schopl laws m the several 
states, and (3) increase m the proportion of girls attending 
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school. XJnderljing all of them is the apparent acceptance 
by an overwhelming majority of the population of the idea 
that attending school is the most vitall 3 ’^ important thing 
young people can do. 

Paralleling the increase in school attendance, the number 
of days of schooling has been greatly extended. In 1800 
about 80 days constituted the average length of schooling 
in the lifetime of American youth. By 184!0 the average had 
risen to 208 days, by 1870 to 582, and b}' 1930 to more 
than 1400. 

A third change is the gradual but definite trend toward 
centralized control of education. Traditionally', American 
education is a local undertaking, paid for largely by district 
taxes and managed by an elected local school board. But as 
the schools have grown in size and extended their services, 
the various state governments and to some extent the federal 
government have been called upon for aid. The states have 
established uniform standards and provided some measure 
of state-wide supervision. The federal government has pro- 
vided special funds for vocational training, setting up uni- 
form standai-ds which must be met by schools receiving the 
benefit. The tendency' of these changes has been to make 
school practice more uniform over large areas, to extend 
greatly state authority over local districts, and to give the 
federal government some authority over tliis phase of local 
affairs. 

Finally, the most conspicuous change is the expansion in 
the services which the schools undertake to give, tlie en- 
larged responsibilities which they carry. The three R’s of 
the fr-ontier school would be pitifully inadequate today. As 
society has grown more complex, the schools have made in- 
novations to meet new demands. The fields systematically 
taught have been increased in number and enriched in con- 
tent. jMore and more attention has been paid to health and 
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plnsical tlcxclopmoiit l*r«.%oc«hon«l oiui >ocnlionnl courae^ 
hn\cl)ei.n iniliatcd IlcapnnsibiliU is taken for ln-lpin^joung 
]>coplc to plan their lives nml work, anil for nuhng tliim in 
clevclopinfj vvell-halnncwl personalities To a ver^ consider- 
able extent, the schools have taken over inan^ of the services 
for jouth v\hich were once performed bj family, church, 
and cominunitj 

The Kdueational Task 

The earlier chapters of this book have revealed how tre- 
incndous and difficult arc the problems faced b} evlucalioii 
We have noted ispccialh tbc difliculties litre in the United 
States Demociacv is a system of ideals ns to a wa^ of life 
This waj of life we are striving to imjirove through our 
institutions, especiallj our political institutions But the 
complexities we face are so nian^ and so difficult that the 
task merelj of giving people some understanding of them 
bccoTnca a verj special prohUm m itself We are puzsled, 
also, as to how to keep alive the ideals which lead people to 
strive On ever} Itand we see disagreement, conflict, preju- 
dice As answers to the problems of business, polities, farni- 
ing, race relations, and wor, manj persons seem to have little 
to offer but intolerance and bigotrj We are more full} 
informed than cv er before, but we are obliged to remain con- 
stant!} alert to be suro tliat we arc better informed and to 
avoid being deliberate!} misinformed 

Also, amid this complcxitj, manj persons have difficult 
problems of finding and holding jobs and of adjusting their 
personal lives to the people and groups about them 

Attitudes toward the School Our principal institution 
for coping witli these difliculties w the school Other agencies 
of educative nature are important, but the school has long 
been our chief reliance How active schools should be in 
tr}ing to determine the natun. of our future sociclv is itself 
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n matter of contro\ers\ Tliougti there are many shades of 
opinion on the question, the prevailing ideas fall roughly 
into two groups One group savs no, the scliool cannot and 
sliould not attempt to liuild future socictj The school, they 
sa^ , IS merely an inslrumcnl of the State Its job is to help 
voulh understand our present economic ami political ar- 
rangements Schools should tench pupils reading, writing, 
literature, historj, scicmc, matliematics, civics— nil with a 
Mew to cnahhng them to find jobs, get along in the world, 
and form tlicir own opinions Cniphasis should bt put on 
o(ir traditions and the progress we Iinvc made up to this 
point Such tcacliing will provide ample inspiration for the 
future Tor poorlj mformeil teachers and immature, umn- 
formed pupils to <liscuss controversial jiroblcms will mcrelj 
arouse discontent without aiding solutions, it Js claimed 
The second group taLw direct issue with the foregoing 
argument The young people m the schools today must run 
this country tomorrow, thvy sav Theirs will not be the 
problems of 17*6, 1860, or'lfiOO Schools should not only 
make pupils literate and informed about tlie past, they 
should guc them a vision of a belter future Problems should 
bo the very heart of pupils’ Rtudy. They should be taught 
how to find information, examine it critically, and reason 
on the basis of their findings Purthcrmorc, they should 
be taught to appreciate demoernev by being encouraged to 
organize and manage their own 'groups They should be 
gntn guidance and encvniragcment in planning how they 
can lead useful and well-adjusted lives Democracy as a way 
of hfe requires ab'eue all things scU-disciphnc and coopera- 
faon, it 13 argued These virtues the school must cultivate 
by helping pupiU to build wcll-balanceil personalities and 
by informing them fully ns to the problems they must nJeel 
n ortunately, the majority of Americans do not take 
roucii interest in this controversy. They seem to think that 
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the mere existence of the schools is itself assurance of future 
democrac}’^. Few of these citizens have stopped to reflect on 
the difference between educating students and merely help- 
ing them to become literate. 

A List of Tasks. By reflecting upon the meaning of de- 
mocrac}’’ and recalling the various problems piesented in 
this book and others, each reader could drai,\ up oi 
a thoughtful list of the educational tasks which face us today. 
The value of such a list is that it helps us to oiganize i eas 
and stimulates discussion, not that it is final. Bearing ns 
in mind, let us enumerate ten aims which can be lea ize on y 
through education in the broad sense. Homes, ^ 
cial interest groups, newspapers, radio, and a 
cics educative in nature will have a part in t esc ^ 

it is probable that the greatest responsibility mil faU up 

the school. 

The first and basic aim of education the 

the meaning of democracj'. Its rcsponsi 1 1 les as . i 

, “rights” it assures must be understood. Democracy must 

looked upon as working "llrris we have 

A second aim is to teach problems, but some are 

seen, many persons want to ^ others are mis- 

handicapped by prejudice or supei St , 

informed. They do not always one writer, 

how to separate facts J "education is to in- 

. . . a central responsibility P ^ .^otly simple arts of 
sure a widespread mastery of the pp survival of 

reading, listening, and ; ;;,ompIishment of this a^ 

free government may depend on the V ^ 

A third aim of great importance is of industrial 

,ful understanding of the t mphasis as we do on 

society. For a people who put as n ^oipheing, tliere is 

high standards of living and eco 

^G. S. Counts. ’The Prospects of American 
1938, p. 324. 
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asloni*>hing ignorance among us about bow our economic 8j»* 
tern works Such ignorance is a principal reason, of course, 
why much of the talk relating to monopoly, tares, unemploy- 
ment, and war is simply uninformctl prejudice 

A fourth aim would thus be made easier, namely, to teach 
political “realism ” Tliat is, citmns of a democracy should be 
taught how parties and goscmmental machinery actually work 
They should know, for instance, why parties are coalitions of 
many groups and why so much of our machinery of goTcrn* 
ment is cstra*constitutiona1 If this teaching were done, it would 
be much harder to find the \oter who regards his party as a 
“sacred cow,” and there would be much more frankness in 
political discussion 

As a fifth aim, education must leach the value and the 
methods of critical discussion Tlie ideal situation m a democ- 
racy would be for any two or more “aserage” cituens to be 
able to discuss or debate public issues patiently and critically 
without heat The object of each parly to a discussion should 
be to learn from his fellows and to try to persuade them, not 
to beat them down by a display of indignation or to distort 
thtir Slews by appeals to prejudice 

A siiLth aim requires that lo a democracy much attention be 
gisen to methods and practice m cooperation within and be- 
tween groups Practice in the give and take of cooperation 
teaches tolerance far more effeclnely Ilian talk Ours is a 
group world and we most learn lo lisc m it 

The seventh aim, and closely nlated to the sixth, is that 
education must give knowledge and understanding of oUicf 
peoples, as we saw in Chapters 4 and 12 We seldom dislike the 
people that we really understand ^Vhen we understand other 
races and nations and sympathize with their problems, we shall 
have taken a long stride toward selUing our differences by the 
methods of peaceful change 

The eighth mm is that educabon must adjust us to the world 
as persons Ue should be morally responsible and self-dis- 
ciplined Psychologists tell us that our personalities are molded 
by group membership and experience But today there art 
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so many groups and most of them are so impersonal that 
we sometimes fed that we do not “belong” to any. It is easy for 
people to be lonely and bewildered in our complex society. Not 
only does this make them less effective as citizens, but it some- 
times leads to serious nervous and mental sickness. 

As a ninth aim, we must be adjusted to the world as “con- 
sumers.” One phase of this problem is to be intelligent eco- 
nomic consumers, to know how to buy wisely and to get the 
most from our incomes. But we also consume (in the sense of 
using) such things as recreational facilities, music, paintings, 
motion pictures, radio, and books. Our lives would be greatly 
enriched if we could all learn discrimination in making our 
choices. 

The tenth aim requires that education adjust us to the world 
as workers. This is a vital part of the education of any person, 
whether he learns the lessons in school or on the job. It is not 
only important to choose our vocations as thoughtfully as 
possible and make careful preparation. Today’s world requires, 
also, good work habits, alertness, versatility, and adaptability, 
for many jobs require the use of machines and there is much 
shifting about from one position to another. 

Some Problems of the Schools 

Assuming that a large pai-t of the attempt to do the tasks 
suggested by these aims falls on the schools, how well adapted 
are they to the job? In what ways are they handicapped 
and what problems must be met to make them most effective.? 

Financial Problems. One limiting factor is the insistence 
of influential individuals and groups that schools make use 
of the aims and methods of yesterday. The}' complain about 
the “frills” in education when schools introduce programs of 
guidance or health, or when the}' request shops, libraries, 
and gymnasiums. Many persons w'ho sincerely believe in the 
value of public education thoughtlessly permit themselves 
to be drawn into groups who complain about the most modest 
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school costs, without slopping to think how ver_j low these 
arc in proportion to the sizp of the job and the probable 
benefits ® 

Problems of school financial support are broader in scope, 
however, than the complaints of a minority of taxpayers 
More fundamental ore the related problems of how to dis- 
tribute the costs of schools justly among taxpayers and how 
to guarantee adeijuatc school facilities to all young people 

The tax bills for American schools have long been assessed 
against the property of local districts The chief reliance 
for school money is on the gcncrol property tax Two dif- 
ficulties have developed in this connection Tirst, the general 
properly tax is becoming less and less satisfactory as a source 
of revenue Much wcaltli is now in corporate securities, which 
can often be concealed from the lax assessor Or the stock 
of a company operating m one state may be owned in on* 
other Second, property values vary so greatly from one 
school district to another that there arc many inequalities in 
school support Of two districts side by side, one may have 
three or four times the property valuation of the other If 
they levy the same rate of taxation, there will be a very 
great difference between the schools they can afford In 
recent years this inequality has led state governments to 
assume an important part of public-school costs State funds 
are distributed in various forms of aid, especially to the poorer 
districts, in an effort to provide more nearly equal school 
facihtK s In a recent y ear almost 30 percent of public-school 
support was being provided by state funds 

There are also great differences in taxable wealth between 


». «•«« and U* vnfotcemenl Cost ns S to 6 

‘ American expenditure for alcohol, 

ua ng bMT and wine, was over 6 billKm dollars or 416 for every person 
In tte popnIaOoo We noted In Chapter 12 that there are those who Insist 
•nnvaUy over » billion doUars on past and future 
elide these sums, school expenditDrea seem very modest 
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states. New York, California, Pennsylvania, and other in- 
dustrial states are far more able to support public schools 
adequately than less populous and wealthy states such as 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Mississippi. Furthermore, there 
IS some tendency for state sources of revenue to conti'act as 
the federal government becomes more powerful and reaches 
out for larger and larger sums and new sources of taxation 
in support of its activities. Observation of these facts has 
led to recommendations that federal funds be provided in 
large amounts to the states for school support. A few years 
ago an Advisory Committee on Education appointed by the 
President recommended that Congress should grant increas- 
ing sums of money to the states from year to year until the 
total reached 200 million dollars annually. No action was 
taken on this proposal. 

Securing and Training Teacliers. A no less serious and 
persistent problem than financial support is the difficulty 
schools have in securing and retaining an adequate group 
of trained teachers. The two are not unrelated, for one cause 
of the shortage of competent teachers lies in the pai'simoni- 
ous financial support given schools in various states. The 
nation has had for some years about a million teacliers, of 
whom 900,000 were in public schools and colleges. A study 
made shortly before the Second World War revealed their 
average salaries as between $1200 and $1300 per year. But 
this average included secondary teachers and those employed 
in large cities, groups whose pay is i-elatively high. White 
rural elementary teachers received quite recently an average 
annual salary slightly aboA^e $700, while Negro rural teacli- 
ers averaged less than half tliis amount. When we reflect 
that teacher tenure is often short and that those who remain 
in the Avork and secure advancement must spend large sums 
for schooling, we do not find it surprising that there are 
frequent acute shortages. 
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Periods of war or unusual prospentj attract many teach- 
ers away from classrooms Teacher shortages and rising 
costs of living led to modest average salary increases during 
both world wars 

Low salaries and ilie persistence of the idea that any lit- 
erate person can teach have also combined to keep require- 
ments low m most states Very often teaching has been used 
as a steppingstono to other work by joung people who were 
unwilling to undergo the long period of training necessarj 
to equip them with the knowledge, skill, and versalihtj which 
today’s teachers should have High-school training is still 
sufficient to admit teachers to elementary schools in some 
states, though the trend is toward requiring two or more 
5 ears of college work for elementnrj teaching and four or 
more for high-school positions 
Various ways have been suggested for improving this con- 
dition The most usual i» that requirements for leaching he 
increased m all stales to a minimum of four j ears’ college 
training, with salaries raised accordingly and pension sys- 
tems provided for those who remain in the work until old 
age These standards have been establi!,hed in many cities 
and a few states As the financial problems involved are 
overcome, such standards are apt to become general It is 
to be hoped, also, that larger numbers of successful teachers 
will be guaranteed tenure for life or during good behavior 
as professional standards rise 

It has often been proposed that more care be exercised 
in the selection of teacher trainees as requirements are raised 
Either those permitted to take training could be carefully 
selecteil or those whose training records are poor could be 
refused a license 

It seems probable that persons who believe that schools 
must carrj grave responsibilitie will favor such changes as 
those named Persons who think it sufficient to have a lit- 
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erate population will be inclined to favor present arrange- 
ments. 

Freedom to Learn and to Teach. A third handicap often 
complained about by teachers, especially those in high schools 
and colleges, ai'ises from the efforts of individuals and groups 
to restrict or to influence teaching. Such attempts may be 
classified roughly as of two kinds: (1) attempts to prescribe 
or to proscribe the teaching of A'arious ideas or books, and 
(2) efforts of special-interest groups to propagandize bj^ 
placing materials in courses of stud}^ 

The first of these may take any one of several forms, 
such as: 

a. Requirements that particular kinds of content be taught in 
certain grades or subjects. This is illustrated by compul- 
sory teaching of state and federal constitutions, legally re- 
quired Bible reading, and compulsory military drill. 

b. Requirements that some content be omitted from instruc- 
tion. For instance, various states and cities prohibited the 
teaching of biological evolution two decades ago and others 
forbade teachers to explain or even to mention Communism. 

c. Loyalty oaths and other forms of pressure on teachers. 
These usually arise from the fear that some teachers will 
hold unconventional views on politics, religion, or economics., 

d. Banning textbooks which contain or omit specified kinds of 
content, for instance criticism of wars or statesmen and 
complimentary references to popular heroes. 

Those who support such attempts to control or influence 
teaching argue that it is the chief function of the school 
to preserve the traditions and customs of the past, hence 
legal requirements and other forms of compulsion are justi- 
fied. Pupils are too immature to understand and evalnatg 
critical or novel ideas, it is often claimed, and discussion of 
them is apt to create discontent and disorder in society, 
is said, also, that too great freedom of discussion in .schools 
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encourages some teachers to express extreme Mews anti to 
seek notoriety by sensationalism 

Opponents of such restrictions argue that they do not 
often arise from majority vicas, but from the agitation of 
extremist minorities Compulsions and prohibitions do not 
accomplish their intended purpose, it is claimed, for they 
lead to formal and lifeless teaching or to evasions They 
deter many capable people from the profession and reword 
mediocrity of taUnt Furthermore, the interpretation of such 
requirements may lie so narrow that students are presented 
from receiving honest instruction, while teachers are left 
defenseless from persecution by those who dislike or dis- 
agree ssith them 

Instances of the second type of influence— efforts of spe- 
cial-interest groups to propagandize-are less sensational hut 
quite frequent m occurrence Patriotic societies and veterans’ 
associations provide books, pamphlets, and articles “inter- 
preting" history Certain business groups haie at various 
times sought to influence textliook content, supplied books 
to school libraries, and distributed debate materials favor- 
able to their own interests Labor, racial, and religious 
group-, have attempted to secure faxorable teaching of their 
history and ideals * Such activities often may be useful to 
schools if conducted openly, less defensible it carried on by 
surreptitious methods or by threats of force 

We should bear in mind that the object of freedom of 
teaching is to promote freedom of learning If we arc to 
meet the many problems of our tune, the voters of tomorrow 
must have a large measure of freedom to investigate prob- 
lems and discuss their findings Teachers have a moral obli- 
gation not to take advantage of the confidence imposed in 
them by the public, but they are doubtless right in claiming 

*K K Beale Are Jmenean Teaehen Freet Charles Scribner’* Sons, 1936 
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that the}' cannot do theii’ job well if the}" are held too rigidly 
responsible to those who do not understand the spirit and 
method of scientific inquiry. 

Continuing Education for Adults. Though youth must 
be served, adults also feel needs for continuing education. 
They are frequently called upon to make decisions on mat- 
ters concerning which they arc not fully informed. These 
relate not only to civic affairs but often to their jobs, chil- 
dren, or business. As Ave have noted, there are many sources 
of information for adults— libraries, lectures, radio, newspa- 
pers, movies, magazines, books, government agencies, and 
special interest groups. But these are not organized into a 
unified program, nor are they always unbiased and solely 
concerned Avith giving accurate information. 

Realization of this fact has led in recent 3’ears to a con- 
siderable development of adult education by schools. Exten- 
sion courses, conducted by colleges and universities, have 
increased in number and A'ariety. Evening high schools and 
trade schools have enlarged their offerings. In some centers 
forum discussion groups have been organized to consider 
problems of political, economic, and general social interest. 
Unfortunately, the Second World War disorganized this 
program for the reason that Avartime efforts Avere devoted to 
promoting unity, not debate, and because the Avar effort 
required disproportionate attention to training adults for 
immediate jobs. 

Thoughtful citizens are fully aAvare, hoAvever, that the 
continuation and development of adult education is an im- 
perative necessity. Public schools and colleges are the agen- 
cies best equipped to plan and administer a program. Stu- 
dents of the problem have suggested various tasks Avhich 
programs of adult education might undertake. Among other 
undertakings, they might: 
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1 Retrain individuals for \ocations to aid them in avoiding 
the most extreme hardships arising from industrial shifts 
and unemployment 

2 Provide vocational training to improve the shill of those 
»ho have jobs but «ho wish to seek advancement or learn 
new kinds of work 

3 Rehabilitate large numbers of the physically handicapped 
that they may feci some measure of independence 

4 Assist interested persons to understand the scientific back* 
ground of our world of ronvcnunccs 

5 Teach child care and home building to parents who fed 
the need of help 

G Teach avocations and leisure-time activities to enrich in* 
dividual lives 

7 Provide scientific counseling to those who arc bewildered by 
change or whoso personalities have been disorganircd by 
their espcrieoces 

8 Carry on constant instruction and discussion relating to the 
great ethical and civic problems winch plague modern so* 
ciety 

Those who oppose adult education do so on the grounds 
that it is expensive, that it serves only a limited group in 
tlie population, and that it encourages discontent and social 
unicst It is defendwl by its champions on the ground that 
a weil-organizcd and thoughtfully directed program, nation- 
wide in scope, will aid industry, promote, civic conipetence, 
and help many persons to lead purposeful and useful lives 
Democracy, it is pointed out, rests on an informed citizenry, 
and it IS impossible to inform citizens adequately for chang- 
ing modern needs if we jieisist in tenmnatmg systematic 
instruction with youtli 

In conclusion, we should remind ourselves that education 
must change, must adapt itself to needs and problems, just 
as other institutions inuvt adjust If schools and colleges arc 
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to be useful tools, Ave must determine how Ave can best make 
use of them to build the society pictured in our ideals. Sca"- 
eral years ago the Educational Policies Commission stated: 

The free and unh'ersal public school sj'steni created in the 
United States during the nineteenth centuiy has been called 
America’s greatest contribution to civilization. The A'ision and 
courage of the people in creating this democratic institution 
constitute a landmark in mankind’s upward climb. 

Fundamental changes haA'e taken place in American life 
since the foundations of our educational system were laid. We 
are in a period in which skill, technical and professional knowl- 
edge, social insight, and consistent and intelligent group action 
are essential. In developing all of these, schools and colleges 
make a vital contribution. Public vision and insight will de- 
termine the value of this contribution in the future. 

Our forefatliers in the nineteenth centurj' had the insight 
and courage to transcend preA'ious conceptions and practices 
as to what schools and colleges should do for a nation. They 
fashioned a system of universal, popular education which had 
no precedents in other nations. It accorded with their ideals 
and met the needs of their times. We of the tAventieth century, 
confronted with vastly changed conditions and baffling new 
problems, should do no less. 

Democracy' is a form of goA'ernraent through which people 
educate themselves to conduct their personal and common af- 
fairs, with a maximum of intelligence. The amount and kind 
of understanding requisite in a society such as ours can be 
provided only if we consciously, vigorously, and wisely use 
education to create it.* 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1. Make a list of the radio programs of educational nature 
announced in a period of a week. What agencies are spon- 
soring them? 

^Educational Policies Commission. Education and Economic Well-Beinr) 

111 American Democracn- National Educational Association, 1940. 
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2 Lstiinate the space gntn to educational news in a local 
nfwspapcr in one acek Compare tins with the space de- 
\Qtcd to crime and delinquency 

3 Does your stale university distnbuU educational films to 
schools? Upon what tcrmsi’ Find out what use your school 
has made of them 

i What factors might operate to limit equality of educa- 
tional opportunity in the United States Do they operate? 

6 Has the development of public education been retarded by 
the idea that people go to school simply to be able to 
sfcure and hold a better job^ 

6 Why are school expenditures often the first ones attacked 
by dissatisfied groups of taxpayers? 

7 As you look back over your school experience, what train- 
ing have you missed that you would like to have’ How 
can you get it? 

8 brame a debate question relating to loyalty oaths fof 
teachers Ask two tnembers of the class to debate the ques- 
tion before tho group 

9 What would be your opinion of a plan for state, colleges 
and universities to select all candidates for teaching bv 
rigid written and oral examinations and give scholarships 
to all those chosen? 

10 If asked to improve this book as a text, what inclusions or 
omissions would you make? 

11 If asked to criticize the course you are completing, what 
would you list as its strong and weak points? 

12 Do you believe that every school system should conduct 
periodical forum meetings for adults at which current 
national problems are discussed? 

13 last some of the “myths” current in regard to education 
"Example the idea that all children dislike school 

14 Bead m class the parts of other chapters in this book 
relating to educational problems and aeencies (Chapters 
1-4, 12) 

16 Expand the ideas given in Chapter 12 as to the possi 
bihly of educating for international peace 
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It is fitting that the concluding chapter of tins book 
should be written as a very direct and personal challenge 
to its readers. You who have read these chapters as textbook 
or reference have been in school for eleven or twelve years, 
perhaps longer. You have studied the subjects adapted to 
students of average or above-average abilities. Many of 
you will continue in college for several years, and those who 
do not complete college are nevertheless apt to retain a lively 
increasing interest in public alfaiis as 30U gio^^ o ei. 

By the very nature of these circumstances, you are a 
selected group. You are marked for some degree of leadei- 
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ship nnd cannot escape the responsibilities thus tlirust upon 
\ou In school, church, business, and community affairs others 
will defer to 3 our opinions You will be expected to be in- 
formed and to mahe thoughtful and critical judgments 
The opportunities for leadership which are jours hare 
ne\er been exceeded in any generation The responsibilities 
w hich r ou must assume arc probably the greatest cr er under- 
taken hj anj gereration m the history of the United States 
We can safelj aaj, without exaggeration or sensationalism, 
that the decisions we make and the leaders we choose in your 
generation will determine whether democratic society and 
gorernment will 8ur\i\e or pensh m these United States 
And the fate of democratic ideals m America may be the 
determining element m their fate throughout the world 

The need for idealistic leaders of ability and energy has 
never been more urgent, nor have the difBcuUies m develop* 
mg such leadership ever been greater 

The Need for l/cadership 

Threats to pemocracy The discussions m this book, 
though they hare dealt with only a few of the basic problems 
ot democrac), make it abundantlj clear whj tlie need for 
wise leadership is so urgent We have noted that each prob- 
lem mentioned is related to all the others discussed, tlius 
illustrating their complexity and difficulty Not one of these 
problems can be attacked intelligently on the basis of slogans, 
catclittords, and rationalized prejudices They demand long 
and careful studj by many leaders The leaders, m turn, 
must be able and willing to inform, not misinform, the public 
The whole process must be carried on as a search for those 
policies which will promote “the greatest good of the great- 
est number”— freedom and security for all 

Our only hope for self-government is to have an over- 
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whelming majority of citizens who are able to make thought- 
ful clioiccs among policies and ])roposcd courses of action. 
We can have such citizens onl}' if we have patient, informed, 
and idealistic loaders— persons ■\^ho do not condemn our 
ignorance and confusion but make efforts to teach us. Such 
lenders must be willing to acce})t the idea that the onl)' cer- 
tainty in society is change and that democracy is, therefore, 
a continuous process of education. 

Self-government is cooperative. Leaders in various fields— 
business, agriculture, labor, chui*ches, professions, schools 
—must feel a sense of rcsponsibilit3’ for the general welfare 
as well as for their own special groups. We must be able to 
have confidence in the honest}' and integrity of our leader- 
ship— to trust one another. Those who lead in one field must 
bo prepared to be followers in other fields in which they are 
not as well informed. 

Unless we can act upon those trite truths— not merely give 
them lip service— we shall not be self-governing. Instead we 
shall be misgoverned by the self-seeking. We shall be preyed 
upon by demagogues who appeal to the basest human pas- 
sions, concealing their true motives by the skillful use of 
prejudice and shibboleth. The gains we have made in many 
generations will be threatened, as w’ell as the ideals we cherish 
for a better life for all men in the future. 

Let us discuss first some of the problems faced in develop- 
ing such leadership, then note various reasons whj' we need 
not be discouraged in the attempt. 

Difficulties in Developing Leadership. To state the need 
for capable and sincere leadership is one thing, to develop 
and encourage it is quite another under present-day condi- 
tions. There arc many reasons why this is true, some of 
which We can infer from the foregoing chapters. 

One reason is the persistence of hero worship in popular 
thinking. Hero worship keeps us looking back continuall}' 
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for our models Wndimplon, JelTcrion, Jackson, Webster, 
Calhoun, Lincoln, Grant, Wilson— these take on llic stature 
of giants in tlie pcrspoctixe of time as xvc forget their foults 
and rmicniber onlj tlml thej met crises with courage We 
may be inclined to discount the abilities of present-day 
aspirants for leadership unless they display tlic same talents 
and liold opinions sitnilar to those ssliicli «c attribute to our 
heroes This is to oicrlook the obxious fact that tlic talents 
which made these men great in their time might be of l«s 
use to our contemporaries A statesman of today, for in- 
stance, probably has more need to 1« an economist than to 
he an orator, soldier, or constitutional lawyer 

Closely related to hero worship is the tendency to suspect 
intellectual persons Noting this, some enemies of democracy 
have declared tliat it can never succeed because the masses of 


men so fre<iucutly prefer lenders of mediocre ottaimnents It 
IB probable that this point i» of declining imjiortnnce m Amer- 
ican democracy \Ve rely heavily on our educational system 
and increasingly incline toward educated leadership A few 
years ago Professor Muiiro* pointed out that while college 
graduates constituted only 1 percent of the national popu- 
atiQn, they held 50 percent of the elective positions in the 
national government and about 20 percent of such state 
an municipal oflues We noted in Chapter 10 the increasing 
use of the specialist and the expert in public affoirs Such 
trends seem to indicate tliat the partisan indictments of 
ram trusts in ncwspayicrs and the unfavorable stereo- 
ypes 0 intellectual persons presented by cartoons and 
movies o not have much influence on public opinion 

very o vious reason for the difficulties encountered by 
many capable leaders is to be found in the complex an»l 
impersonal nature of our society We are separated by group 
c ivisions an special interests Leaders are too often praised 
tv O Munro P«r»onaJiljr tn PohliM *1«cmlIUn 19^1 p 112 
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and I'cwarded for their services to the few and penalized if 
they attempt to serve the many. TIius congressmen may 
represent tlieir districts or states with little regard for the 
national welfare. Business leaders or labor leaders may put 
the welfare of their own groups above the general good. 

The impersonal nature of our society leads also to a good 
deal of individual indifference, selfishness, and preoccupa- 
tion with personal affaii-s. We are inclined to relj' on paid 
leaders in many positions— such as schools, churches, and 
local offices— and ffo “leave ever3'thing to them.” Thus we 
become aware of the strong and weak points of our leader- 
ship only in time of crisis when feeling runs so high that 
thoughtful judgment is difficult if not impossible. 

Other outcomes of the complexit3>^ of our society are ( 1 ) a 
tendency to rely too heavil}' on the law, ( 2 ) the supposition 
that the mere fact of holding a position endows a leader 
with Avisdom, and ( 3 ) considerable confusion about com- 
mon honesty. The influence of these ideas is hard to assess, 
but observation indicates that the}^ are often important. 

We may assume that the passage of a laAv settles a prob- 
lem, forgetting that the task of making the law effective has 
just begun. The tendenev' to attribute special wisdom to 
certain kinds of leaders is noted most often in reference to 
professional men— doctors, laAV3"ers, professors, cIerg3Tnen— 
though we frequently give more credit to business executives 
and political officeholders than they earn b3' the quality of 
their leadership and public service. 

Probably most far-reaching in its effects, though, is our 
confusion about ethics. The merchant detected giving short 
weight Avould become the object of public contempt, 3^et Ave 
endure manufacturers who refuse to grade and label their 
products honestly and patent-medicine A'endors Avho thriA’e 
on ignorance and suffering. We joke about the obserA'ation 
that a great deal of commercial advertising exaggerates facts 
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and mikes irrclciant apptals lo our fears and lanilics A 
nlusician caught misrepresenting his qualifications wou 
have few patients, hut we elect Presidents, governors, and 
congressmen on the basis of platforms that arc the most out- 
rmht evasions and misrepresentations The same persons who 
condemn a neiglibor for neglecting to vote will often go to 
amazing lengths to avoid pajmg taxes The man who in- 
sists on the full measure of civil Iilicrtv for himself ma> he 
quite willing to silence or even imprison those who Uificr 
from him in race or opinion 

Such instances can be mulliphctl indefinite!} b} any 
leader The important point in this connection is that con- 
fusion about common honest} makes difficult the wn} » 
leadership for persons of exceptional nbiht} and forthrig 

FmalU, we should note ns a difficult} in developing lead- 
ership some of the shortcomings of our educational 
Too often professional and business schools tram 
practitioner#, but give them no incentive for service 
personal gam High schools, where the meanings of S” 
mocrac} should be made vital, arc sometimes conducted as 
though they were petty principalities Colleges and univcr 
sities seem unable to develop in manv of their students eit er 
understanding of public affairs or serious interest in them 
Religious congregations, which should keep us constant } 
aware of the worth and practical importance of our idea s, 
are so often evasive and platitudinous that they reach ew 
potential leaders 

Considerations Favoring Leadership Developmen 
Such difficulties as those named should be regarded as c a 
lenges to our best effort, however, not as advance indications 
of defeat Ever} reader will think of several reasons wli} wc 
shall probably develop the leadership to meet our problems 
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Some of these reasons will occur to 3’ou as we proceed, but 
let us note a few at this point. 

First, we can be encouraged bj"^ the fact that rapidly in- 
creasing numbers of people are aware of such problems as 
those we have brought up in this book. Awareness of prob- 
lems leads to reflection and discussion. Books and magazines 
present the pi’oblems ; newspapers and newsreels reflect them. 
Large numbers of people over the nation become like-minded 
as they become better informed. Thejf are eager to rail}’’ 
behind leadership which reflects their beliefs in a construc- 
tive manner. Also, the}' become “propaganda wise” and in- 
creasingly impatient of insincerit}' in those who* bid for pub- 
lic trust. 

Second, the American people, as well as large numbers of 
people all over the world, are remarkably united in support- 
ing the ideals of democracy. We agree to a much greater 
extent on what we want to accomplish than on how to do it. 
As long as such agreement about the kind of society we 
want persists, it is not essential that we all agz-ee on one 
program. Doubtless we shall have to try various programs 
and many experiments. It probably will be more significant 
in the long run that leaders in various fields agree on goals 
than that they disagree on details. 

As an indirect outgrowth of the two points just men- 
tioned, the amount of social cooperation is increasing, though 
progress seems distressingly slow nt times. Educational and 
welfare agencies are organized on a national basis, even an 
international basis in some instances. Organized labor and 
industrial management learned many lessons of cooperation 
during the Second World War. Farm groups, church groups, 
and others which once opposed each other bitterly, are learn- 
ing to work together on some matters. There is overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in favor of cooperating with other nations to 
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keep tlic peace All such de^elopIncnts are faTorable to tlie 
de^elojirneDt of leaders of greater abjlitj and intcgntj than 
heretofore 

Finallj, there is probahlj hope in tlie fact that millions 
of Tiearj people are eager for constructnc change after 
thirty years of almost continuous war and economic depres- 
sion 

The Nature of Leadership 

What Makes a Leader^ Writing of leadership many years 
ago, Charles Horton Cooley said that “the function of the 
great and famous man is to be a symbol, and the real ques- 
tion in other mind'* is not so much, W’hat are jou^ as, What 
can I bclie\e that you are^ What can you help me to feel 
and be’” Elsewhere Cooley wrote of the leader, “He must 
stand for something to which men incline, and so take his 
place by right as a focus of their thought How often vc 
haie heard people state that they do not understand all the 
policies of a leader, but that tley fax or him because he 
“wants to do tlie riglvt thing”' 

This bears out the idea that lenders arc products of their 
culture and their time They are students of the men and 
the problems that surround them The particular traits and 
temperament of leaders fit them to become powerful under 
gi'en circurastanecs For jiistanre. Rockefeller, ^Morgan, 
Carnegie, and other industrial tycoons of fifts years ago 
might base remained obscure in a society which did not \alue 
or proxide opportunity for business success Lincoln’s per- 
sonality became the rallymg center for those who favored 
union and abolition Wilson expressed the ycKrnings of 
^pressed peoples excrywbere for peace and security as the 
First tVorld War drew to a cl(»e 

si “■ ®"'"' 
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Times of crisis often are favorable to the discovei-}' of 
leadership. Old waj’s of acting and believing are disorgan- 
ized and men become frightened. They sense that unless they 
can find bases for agreement and cooperation disaster will 
follow. 

At such times leaders are at once “cause” and “effect” of 
the events which follow. They are a cause in the sense that 
they “define the situation” and suggest courses of action. 
Few persons would den}’ the permanent influence of Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt on our society because of the waj' 
he defined the economic situation and took action when he 
came to office in 1933. Wendell Willkie exercised a wide in- 
fluence on American opinion by the way he analyzed the 
problems which faced the nation in foreign affairs and race 
relations in the months preceding his death. Thus any leader, 
wlietlier of a small group or a large one, becomes a cause 
of future events, especially if he has a vigorous policy.® But 
the leader is also an effect in that he is molded and limited 
by the society around him. For instance, we cannot imagine 
any leader attempting to convert the United States to 
Buddhism, much less succeeding in such an attempt. Yet 
our tradition of tolerance is such that we might easily be 
convinced that the etliics of Buddhism do not differ greatly 
from our own religious ideas. In fact, thei’e is much discus- 
sion today of the elements common to all religions that might 
serve to unite us in joint effort with all humanity. 

It is such reflection that makes us aware that the present- 
day difficulties of idealistic leadership are so important. If 
we permit our American culture to become shallow, imper- 
sonal, selfish, and venal, what kind of leadership shall we 
develop and reward? Is it not possible in this time of crisis 

®Of course, as has often been pointed out, doing nothing is itself a rvay 
of taking a stand, a form of policy, so the “do-nothing” type of leader 
might conceivably have much influence on future events. 
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to rally large numbers of pco|ile around courageous men 
and women who can unite us for the achlc^emcnts of peace 
and human welfare? 

Personal Traits of Leaders Much has been written about 
the personal traits which lia\e brought prestige, influence, 
and fame to >ariQUS leaders of the past These include such 
characteristics as 


Sympathy 
Optimism 
Self-confidence 
Quick perception 
Foresight 


^\ ide and accurate knowledge 

Dramatic skill 

\ersatility 

Courage 

Self-conlrol 


The leader must have some combination of these traits 
which will attract and hold a foUovring “The arousing of 
faith,” wrote Le Ilon,“— whether religious, political, or social, 
whether faith in a work, in a person, or an idea— has alwajs 
been the function of the great leaders of crowds, and it is 
on this account that their influence is always very great Of 
all the forces at the disposal of humanity, faith has always 
been one of the most tremendous To endow a man 

with faith IS to multiply his strcnglh ten-fold. The great 
events of history have been brought about by obscure be- 
lievers, who have had little beyond their faith in their favor ”* 
Autocratic and Democratic Leadership Conceivably a 
leader might possess most of the traits listed above and yet 
not fit into a democratic society The autocratic leader is 
apt to Im lacking in sympathy He rules by stealth, fear, 
and force Consider the secret police, concentration camps, 
and “liquidations” of recent European despots There have 
been industrial managtrs m the United States who resorted 
to labor spies and arbitrary firing and hiring to keep their 
employees m fear and submission 

Qwotcu’lBk -Vovinfr Book far Fsf 

tlolopt Alfred A knopf 1827, p «7 
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The demociatic lender »iU reflect Ins beliefs m lus meth- 
ods His aim IS alwajs to sene ns nulel^ as possible He 
reaches decisions bj consulting others and knows how to 
bharc responsibilit 3 with Ills associates The welfare of his 
cmplo\ce3 and comrades he puts abosc Ins own He tries con- 
stanth to stimulate other persons to achievement and to 
tram subordinates to carry on tbe work and ideals of liis 
organization Savs Professor llogardus, “ Democratic 
leadership means stimulalmg tbe urge to personal freedom 
and the building of a cooperalne society 

Socictj that IS tiulj democratic has an especiallj impor- 
tant place for the mental leader as well as for the leader who 
organizes and directs group actnitj Democracy recognizes 
tlie u^a^oldablUt} and the dcsirabilit} of social change If 
such change is to be wisely directed toward the general wel- 
fare, there is a place for the thinker Philosophers, scientists, 
inventors, w-nters, theologians, educators, artists are valued 
and encouraged 

Leaders and Followers Another important feature of 
democratic society is that it is made up of so many active 
groups that many opportunities are provided for both lead- 
ership and followership Study, for instance, the group struc- 
ture of our societj Every community is made up of numer- 
ous groups, associated on the following bases 

Kinship Education Farming and ranching 

Uacc Politics Professional practice 

Rehpon Trade Ijterary activity 

PraternaliBm Ifanufacturing Social activity 
Not only are there thousands of such community group- 
ings, but there are hundreds of organizations county -wide, 
regional, national, and mtcrnationn'l in e-^tent 

Each of U3 IS alternately leader and follower Wc lead in 

®E. S Bogardofc F«i,(fam<nloI» of Sorht Piaehology D Appleton Cen- 
inry Co, J»i2, p 200 
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the gi-oups where we have. the greatest skill and the most 
immediate interest, and accept the leadership of our associ- 
ates in other groups. For instance, the skilled farmer who 
leads in agriculture accepts the leadership of other men in 
activities of other kinds; the successful merchant does not 
try to lead in medicine or education. For various reasons 
this feature of democratic organization is very important. 
It provides many training grounds for developing leaders. 
It stimulates a variet3f of activities, thus encouraging versa- 
tility and inventiveness. Leaders who know the discipline 
of followership are made moi*e responsible. Followers who 
have acted as leaders are apt to be more cooperative, even 
though more critical. 

Democratic Leadership in Industrial Society 

Restraints on Leaders. The person who aspires to leader- 
ship today must accept the idea that ours is a cooperative 
society. The democratic lendei* must accept some restraints 
therefore. First, his proposals must conform to law, order, 
and civil liberty if he is to have more than temporar}’ suc- 
cess. True, there have been organizations, such as the Ku 
Klux Klan, whose leaders have risen to power in some local- 
ities by extra-legal methods. But such persons are usually 
soon discredited, notwithstanding their claims that they 
represent a “higher morality.” The idea that “the end justi- 
fies the means” is dangerous in democracy, where the wa}’’ 
we do things is just as important as what we do. Americans 
quite propcrlj^ suspect those Presidents, governors, and other 
public figures who try to avoid legal and constitutional pro- 
cedure on the ground of superior wisdom. 

The democratic leader must also accept the restraints im- 
posed bj' the necessity of informing and persuading the 
public. Tiie old axiom that “the people will go just as far 
as the^" see and believe” states a fundamental idea for leaders. 
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Jlpn experienced m public nffairs know tlint the public i? 
much slo^\e^ to accept social changes than to accept physical 
imcntions We saw in Chapter 1 that feelings, traditions, 
fears, and prejudice too often present a “meeting of minds” 
when social problema arc discussed The leader of toda} 
must be a teacher, able to understand and explain in simple 
terms tile reasons for Ins acts He must lie able to relate 
them to the ideals of dcmocracj It has been pointed out 
that the “fireside chats” of President Frankim Roosevelt’s 
first administration were couched in words so simple that 
even the illiterate could understand, or believe thej did 
Abraham Lincoln was the most skillful of all Presidents in 
appealing to democratic ideals m his speeches 

Because men cling lovinglj to the past and the real funda 
mentals of opinion change slowlj, the democratic leader 
must also learn to compromise He must concede full free- 
dom of expression to those with whom he disagrees Esperi- 
enced leaders m churcli, school, politics, or business are often 
content to compromise on the method of a reform if the^ can 
win in principle T. he object of a democratic leader is usually 
to unite as many individuals and groups as possible behind 
his proposals 

Finally, truly democratic leaders must never lose sight of 
the fact that the only uUmmte justification of any act or 
proposal IS that it will better society Democracy aims at 
human welfare, not mechanical efficiency What did it profit 
Hitler and the German people, for example, to have the 
most efficient mechaniz«>d army in the world for a time? 
Efficient organization is not an end in itself, but a means to 
an end, a way of getting more important things done Every 
leader in school, church, business, labor, farming, and other 
groups should bear this point in mmd 

Given these restraints, the leader mav quite properly he 
impatient of the harriers to progressive change which are 
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interposed by outworn tradition, obvious demagogism, and 
deliberate sclf-seekinjr. 

Special-Interest Groups and Leadership. The impor- 
tance of keeping the ideals of democracj' uppermost in our 
minds is further emphasized when we reflect upon the group 
structure of society. We liave noted repeatedly the contests 
going on between special-interest groups. There is some 
danger that these struggles will result in a narrow and un- 
enlightened leadership, incapable of working for the general 
welfare. Each special interest— manufacturers, labor unions, 
merchants, bankers, farmers, etc.— tends to select its leader's 
from among- those persons who are most devoted to the in- 
terests of the group and most ruthless in carrying forward 
its contest for recognition and power. Unless the ideals of 
democrac3' form a common denominator among such groups 
and their leaders, we niaj’ eventually find ourselves unable to 
agree on a program for the welfare of the nation as a whole. 

That narroAvness of viewpoint is not restricted to leaders 
of economic groups is attested by the appeals to sectional 
prejudice made by ambitious politicians, by the racial big- 
otry exhibited by a fcAv public figures, and by the shal- 
low denominational bickering carried on by some religious 
leaders. 

In this connection we should note a point about the evolu- 
tion of leadership. Gradually throughout society, the role 
of leaders is becoming one of organizing consent, not com- 
bat. Leaders work not so much to defeat their enemies as to 
convert them. We saw this fact illustrated b}^ political par- 
ties. Ballots have succeeded bullets as the Aveapons of contest, 
and each leader strives to be more persuasive than his rivals. 
In industrj', too, this idea is well illustrated b}”^ the increasing 
coopei-ation betAveen labor and management. There are states- 
men Avho need to learn this lesson as it applies to interna- 
tional affairs, for they insist upon organizing the Avorld for 
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future conflict when it might more easily be organized for 
cooperation 

The Demagogue Demagogi<nn nWa^s masquerades in 
democratic garments B.\en Hitler and Mussolini made much 
of the Action that the^ were the “reprcsentatnes” of the 
people In the United Slates Uiere lias been a noticeable 
dement of demagogism in some of our most conspicuous 
public flgures 

Demagogues stir up prejudice and passion among the 
people m order to advance their own interests and ambitions 
Thej are often masters of propaganda techniques, dealing 
m loaded words, name calling, half-truths, false statements, 
and glittering generalities Tliej Know the dramatic appeal 
of pomp and ceremony Demagogic appeals are usually 
made on the basis of race prejudice, class jealousies, or re- 
ligious intolerance 'rhey take full ads antage of exaggerated 
patriotism, ignorance, and superstition 

The noisiest demagogues, though always able to attract 
a limited following, are easily recognized Most Americans 
accord them merely a tolerant smile 1 he greatest dangers 
from dcmagogism arise when its methods are shillfulh used 
by self-seekers of apparent culture and restraint a ho knoii 
how to impart an air of sincerity and plausibility to their 
exaggerations There is danger, too, from those newspapers 
wiiicli systematically use demagogic appeals, counting upon 
repetition Anally to get their misrepresentations accepted 
ns truth by large elements of the public 

Tile dangers of dcmagogism are a very real threat today 
Millions of people are bewildered bs the complexity of our 
problems and frightened because they feel insecure There 
is always danger that such dements may be unitcil on the 
basis of tbcir liatcs and fears We should not lose sight of 
the fact tliat Hitler so united large elements of the German 
people by promising them economic security, national glory. 
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and “discipline.” There is an inclination to say, “Oh, but 
the American people are different.” True, we do have dif- 
ferent traditions and a deep-seated faith in the waj’s of 
democrac}'. But the readers of this book know that there are 
no innate “racial” differences between the way we think and 
act and tli,e way other peoples think and act. To accept 
this idea of our oym superiority^ on the basis of race or 
nationality is to endorse a fundamental tenet of Nazi doc- 
trine. If our internal dissensions increase and we do not 
make a cooperative attack on our complex problems by’^ 
democratic methods, it is not impossible that large groups 
of the American people may respond to the appeals of 
demagogues. Such appeals might promote hate and dissen- 
sion or theyf might attempt to unite us for the false pros- 
perity of another war. 

Are There Giants in the Land? It is not difficult to dis- 
cern some of our leadership needs for the immediate future. 
We need leaders who can accept tlie fact of change and try 
to plan for it constructively. In education we need leaders 
who discern that their most urgent task is to train a gen- 
eration of young people who are aware of our problems and 
understand the need for tolerance and public-spirited activ- 
ityr. Religious agencies require leaders who are above de- 
nominationalism and devoted to humanity. In politics we 
must have more men and women who are Avilling to put aside 
the more limited aims of partisanship and cultivate the 
stature of statesmanship. In industry, trade, agriculture, 
labor we need above all things less gi'oup selfishness and 
more devotion to the general welfai-e. And the fundamental 
tenets of all leaders should be tolerance and cooperation. 

Let’s say it this W'ay. The ideals of democracy are based 
on the belief that we are capable of maintaining a society^ 
and government that will increasingly build toward impar- 
tial justice, security, and freedom for all mankind. But 
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todaj, in this ^e^} nation and throughout the \iorl(l, peo- 
ple are unnccessanl} hungrj, cold, sick, maimed, ignorant, 
superstitious, cruel, and intolerant Thej are dmded b} 
confusion and are futilelj attempting to rcsohe by conflict 
those problems which will succumb in the long run only to 
cooperation 

Perhaps this is our opportunity What shall we do about 
it? 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 

1 Select a leader of your acquaintance and list the traits 
winch jou think make him most effectue 

2 What IS the distinction between personality and character? 
Name a few traits that you think illustrate each term 

3 Reread Chapters 1 and 2 hastily, noting the sections of 
each chapter which are closely related to this discussion 
of leadership In what ways are they related? Look o^er 
the problcins at the ends of the chapters to see whether 
you hase changed your mind about any of them 

4 It has been said that people do not change their opinions, 
they outgrow them Comment 

15 Why IS the idea that “the end justifies the means” dan- 
gerous to democracy? Can you illustrate? 

6 Ask various members of the class to prepare ten-mmute 
talks on each of the following persons as symbols of cer- 
tain aspects of American idealism 

Benjamin Franklin Mary Lvon 

Thomas JcfTirson Susan B Anthony 

William lioy d Garrison Ralph TValdo Emerson 

Horace Alann Oliver TVendell Holmes, Jr 

I Andrew Carnegie Jane Addams 

Clara Barton Henry Wallace 

7 If you have a state manual or “blue book,” study th® 

occupational distribution of members of the state legisla- 
ture Is any one occupation hcasily represented? How do 
you account for Ibis fact? Do you think it desirable? 
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8. If you have determined on j’our probable occupation, list 
and be prepared to discuss three or four of the “frontier” 
problems in tlie field— problems which your generation must 
attack. Are these problems technical or social-economic in 
nature? 

9. If you can secuz-e two or three back numbers of the maga- 
zine, Vital Sjicccjics of the Day, examine two or three 
speeches to see whether you can find evidences of group 
bias. Are the speakers using “good words” to rationalize 
a narrow point of view or* do tliey seem to be concerned 
for the genez'al wclfai’e? Examine other speeches with tlie 
same question in mind. 

10. If this stud}' happens to fall at a time when some pimmi- 
nent person is speaking in your town or city, compare the 
treatment of his speech in two or more local newspapers. 

, Do the news stories correspond? Are the editorial atti- 
tudes similar? 

11. Write one or more of the following organizations for any 
free printed matter they may have explaining the pur- 
poses, methods, and leadership of their oz'ganizations : 

National Association of Manufacturers 
14) West 4.9th St., 

New York, N. Y. 

Postwar World Council 
112 E. 19th St., 

New York, N. Y. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People 
69 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

Americaiz Trade Association Executives 
Munsey Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 
718 Jackson Place, N.W., 

Washington, D. C. 
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Amcricnn Cml Liliertic* Union 
170 Fifth A'e, 

I»CTr York, Y 

12 Professional nchools, such as those training physician* 
nnd ntlomeys, have been cnticizctl because their course* 
nrc said to be to highly vocational in cinphasii that they 
do not turn out graduates of broad and liberal education 
Study tiie catalogs and resjuirenienls of liic universities in 
Jour state and try to datermme vrhether there is some 
truth to this charge For instance, do the legal and medical 
curricula have course* wliicli emphasise the social purpose* 
of these professions? 

11 l\hat arc the arguments for and against emphasiiing the 
social aims of education as a foundation for leadership 
in any field? 

14 Suggest some contrihulions vliich high scliools might make 
to leadership training in local communities 

15 Comment on the observation that demagogues are a symp- 
tom, nut a cause, of social unrest and political division 

IG l^ok up an account of the life and netivitics of the laU 
Huey Long, Senator from Louisiana If jou can find one 
of his speeches, studj it to detemuno the nature of hi* 
appeals for support Can jou think of an) Icaikr m public 
life today whose methods are •iniilar? 

17 Contrast the life nnd work of Long with that of the late 
Senator George \V hforris of Nebraska 

18 Outline an imaginary account of the civilization of the 
Umteil States as it will be m a b 2100, roughly a century 
and a half hence Consider material traits, business meth* 
ods, homes, education, religion, leisure-time acliv dies, press, 
movies, radio, government, etc , as suggesting possible 
elements of future culture which you should include 

19 IVhat reflections on leadership are suggested by these 
famous lines from Kipling? 

We shall lift up the ropes that constrained 
our )oulh to bind on o«r children’s hands. 
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We shall call to the water under the bridges 
to return and replenish our lands; 

We shall harness horses (Death’s own pale horses) 
and scholarlj plough the sands. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
In Congress, 3ul> 4, 1776 

THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION OF THE THIRTEEN 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

\\’hen, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
(or one people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume, among the powers 
of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation 

We hold these truths to be self-evident — that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these arc life, hbcrt>, 
and the pursuit of happiness That, to secure these nghts, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
powers from the consent of the governed, that, whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, »t is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foundation on such pnnoplM, 
and organising its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness Prudwe®! 
indeed, will dictate that gov^ernments Jong established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes, and, according!) , 
all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to winch they are accustomed But when 
a long tram of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their nght, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for their future security 
466 
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Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
is now the necessity which constrains them to ^ . r 

systems of government. The history of the f 
.Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries an 
all having in direct object the establishment 
tyranny over these states. To prove this, e a 

“X“huS-sent to laws the most wholesome and 

”'rhTsrbiX“&aots to pass |aws of 

and pressing importance, unless suspende in he 

till his assent should be obtained; and, w en 

has utterly neglected to attend to them. .^--^.mmodation of 
He has refused to pass other laws for accommodatm^ 

large districts of people, unless right inestim- 

the right of representation m the Legisl 

able to them, and formidable to tyrante o'? 7* , gg unusual. 

He has called together legislative public 

uncomfortable, and distant from the . compliance 

records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compiian 

with his measures. . , fnr onoos* 

He has dissolved representative houses r p j.:ghts of the 
ing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the nghts 

^"n^iias refused, for a long 

cause otliers to be elected, whereby people at large 

incapable of annihilation, have return meantime, exposed 

for their exercise; the State remaining, j convulsions 

to all the dangers of invasion from without and 

""‘Hc^has endeavored to prevent the 

for that purpose o^structmg th^a^ migration 

foreigners; refusing to pa?s_ others to „„riationsof lands. 

hither, and raising the conditions o ‘P, iustice by refusing 

He has obsmicted the ^ 

his assent to laws for establishing ju ^»Qj,g fpj. the tenure 

He hae made P vme". -I-'- 

of their offices, and the amount an t p. , ^ j_ hither 

He haa ercc.ed a multitude ol “tevUatauce. 

swarms ct officers to l.aniss our people ami eat out 
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He has kept among us m tunes of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our Legislatures 

Ife has affected to render the miliUir> independent of, and 
superior to, the avil power 

He has combined with others to subject us to a junsdiction 
foreign to our constitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws, 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended Legislation, 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us, 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment foranj 
murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of these 
States 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world. 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent. 

For depnving us, in many cases, of the benefits of a tnal by 
JUO . , 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pretended 
offences, 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbor* 
ing Province establishing therein an arbitrary government, 
and enhrging its boundanes, so as to render it at once an example 
and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into 
these colonies, 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our governments. 
For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring them 
selves invested with power to legislate for us m all cases what 
soever 

He had abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his 
protection, and waging war against us 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our 
towns and destroyed the lives of our people 
He IS at this time transporting large armies of foreign mer 
cenanes to complete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation 

He has constrained our fellow otizens, taken captive on the 
nigh seas, to bear arms against their country, to become the 
executioners of their fnenejs and brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their hands 
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He has excited domestic insurrections among us, and has 
endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the 
merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for 
redress in the most humble terms; our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. 

A prince whose character is thus marked by every act which 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to our British 
oretliren. We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts 
hy their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded tliem of the circumstances of our 
^migration and settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by 
the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections and corre- 
spondence. They, too, have been deaf to tlie voice of justice 
and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the 
necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them as we 
hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war ; in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
America in general Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Jndge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in 
the name and by the authority of the good people of tliese 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these united colonies 
nre, and of right ought to be, free and independent States; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
Aat all political connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved, and that, as 
free and independent States, they have full power to war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do 
all other acts and things which independent States may of right do. 
And for the support of this Declaration, ivith a firm reliance on 
Hie protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

John Hancock. 
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Tiip Pbcaurlf 

^\e the People of the Unitetl Sitter, m order to form a more 
perfect union, cstibhsh ju'itice, insure domestic tranquility, 
proMde for the common defence, promote the Rcncral welfare, 
and secure the blcbsings of liberty to ourselves and our postenty. 
do ordain and establish this Constitution fur the United States 
of Amenca 

AmcLr I LEcistATi\T DrPMtniFvT 

/ Congress tn General 

The two All lejpstiiise powem herein fjnnted shall be 

houui sested in a Congress of the Unitcil States, which 

shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
scntatiscs 


Seeltan II House of Hepresenlaifuu 


Elettlooof 1 The House of Repre««ntatiNcs shalltie com* 

in«sih«n posed of members cho»cn c\cr> second jtar bj 

the people of the sesxral Stales, and the electors 
in each Stitc shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature 

Qualifie«tiaii( 2 Ko person sliall be a trprcscntatis'e who shall 
of members. not have attained to the age of twent) five years 
and been seven >e3rsaciU2cn of the United States 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen 

3 Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
Ores iinV*of ' ^PPottioned among the several States which may 
direct taxes. ^ included Within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be detennined b> 
adding to the whole number of free persons^ 
including tho«e bound to service for a term of 
>ear8, and excluding Indians not taxed, three 
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fifths of all other persons. Tfie actual enumera- 
tion shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, 
and within every subsequent term of ten years, in 
such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of representatives shall not exceed one 
for every thirty thousand, but each State shall 
have at least one representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three; 
Massachusetts, eight ; Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, one; Connecticut, five; New York, 
six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Dela- 
ware, one; Maryland, six; Virginia, ten; North 
Carolina, five; South Carolina, five; and Georgia, 
three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representa- 

tions from any State, the executive authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies. , 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers; and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. 


Section III. Senate 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each State, 

by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and eac 
senator shall' have one vote. (Repealed m Ivl 
by Amendment XVII.) , , j • 

2. Immediately after they shall be j.” 

consequence of the first election, they shall e 1 - 
vided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the senators of the first class sha be 
vacated at the expiration of the second year ; 01 1 e 
second class, at the expiration of the 

and of the third class, at the expiration of the sixth 
year; so that one third may be chosen every 
second year, and if vacancies happen by resigna- 


Vacancies. 


Officers. 


Number of 

senators. 

Election. 


Classification. 
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QuallficatlOQS. 


Presidcct of 
Senate 


OfBtera 


Truto of 
impeaelimeat. 


Jadgment of 

convicted 

officials 


tion, or otherwise, during the recess of the Legisla 
ture of any State, thccxecutue thereof may make 
temporary appointments until the next meeting 
of the Legislature, which shall then fill such 
vacanaes (Modified by Amendment XVII ) 

3 No person shall be a senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a otizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be clioscn 

4 Tlie Vice President of the United States shall 
be president of the Senate, but shall have no vote, 
unless they be equally divided 

5 Tlie Senate shall choose their other officers 
and also a president pro tmpere, in the absence of 
the Vice President, or when he shall everase the 
office of President of the United States 

6 The Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments WTien sitting for that pur- 
pose, they shall be on oath or nffirmation \Vhen 
the President of the United States is tned, the 
Chief Justice shall preside, and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members prewrnt 

7 Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States, 
but the party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, aoxirding to law 


Metbod of 

electiog 

members. 


Section IV Both Homes 

1 The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives shall be 
presen bed in eadi State by the Legislature thereof, 
but the Congress may at any time, by law, make 
or alter sudi regulations, except as to the place of 
choosing senators 
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2, The Congress shall assemble at least once in Meetings of 

every year, and such meeting shall be on the first Congress. 

Monday in December, unless they shall by law 

appoint a different day. 

Scclm! V. The Houses Separately 

1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections Organization, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, 

and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum 
to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorized to compel 
the attendance of absent members, in such man- 
ner, and under such penalties, as each house may 
provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its Rules, 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and, with the concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its pro- journal, 
ceedings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy, and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House, on any question shall, 

at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be 
entered on the journal. 

4. Neither House, during the session of Con- Adjournment, 
gress, shall, without the consent of the other, 

adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two Houses shall be 
sitting. 

Sectioji VI. Privileges and Disabilities of Members 

1. The senators and representatives shall re- pay and 
ceive a compensation for their services, to be privileges of 
ascertained by law and paid out of the treasury of members, 
the United States. They shall in all cases, e.xcept 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
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Prohibitions OB 
membeft. 


Rovenu* bUIs. 


How bOla 
beeoao U«t 


the session of their respective Houses, and in going 
to and returning from the same, and for any 
speech or debate m either House, they shall not be 
questioned in any other place 

2 Nosenatororrcpresentativeshall dunngthe 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
avll office under the authonty of the United 
States, whidi shall ha%e been created, or the 
emoluments whereof shall ha\e been increased 
during such time, and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a member 
of either House during his continuance m office 


SeCiton VII Mode of Passing Laws 

1 All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate 
may propose or concur with amendments, as on 
other bills 

2 Every billwhichshallhavepasbedtheHouse 
of Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it 
become a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States if he approve, he shall sign it, 
but if not, be shall return it, with his objections, to 
that house m which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at large on their journal 
and proceed to reconsider it If, after such re- 
consideration. twro-thirds of that house shall agree 
to piss the bill. It shall b« sent, together with the 
objections to the other house by which it shall 
fiLewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two- 
thirds of that house, it shall become a law But 
m all such cases the votes of both houses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names of 
the persons voting for and against the bill shall be 
entered on the journal of each house respectively 
If any bill shall not be returned b\ the President 
wihm ten days (Sundays evcepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him the same shall be a 
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the Congress by their adjournment prevent its 
return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States; and before the same shall 
take effect, shall be approved by hiin, or, being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two- 
thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

Section VIII. Powers granted to Congress 

The Congress shall have power: 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States; 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States; 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes; 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion, and uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States; 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights 
and measures; 

6. To provide for the punishment of counter- 
feiting the securities and current coin of the 
United States; 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing, for limited times, to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries; 


Orders, resolu- 
tions, etc. 


Powers gtanteJ 
to Congress. 
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9 To constitute tnbunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court, 

10 To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations, 

11 To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water, 

12 To raise and support armies, but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years, 

13 To provide and maintain a navy, 

14 To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces, 

15 To provide for calling forth the mihtia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions, 

16 To provide for organizing, arming, and dis 
ciplining the mihtia, and for governing such ptrt 
of them as may be employed m the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectivel> 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the mihtia according to the disaplu’^ 
prewribed by Congress. 

17 To exercise exclusive legislation m all 
cases whatsoever over such district (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may, by cession of par- 
ticular States, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authontv over all 
places purchased by the consent of the Legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dodv yards, 
and other needful buildings, — And 

Impbed power* 18 To make aWIaws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution id the government of the United 
States, or in any department or officers thereof 
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Section IX. Powers denied to the United States 

1. The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of 
rebellion or invasion the public safety may re- 
quire it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be 
laid, unless in proportion to the census or enumer- 
ation hereinbefore directed to be taken. (Ex- 
tended by Amendment XVI.) 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another; nor shall vessels 
bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of all public money shall 
be published from time to time. * 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States: And no person holding any office 
of profit or trust under them, shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign State. 


Powers pro- 
hibited to 
Congress. 
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SeCitOM X Poofers dented lo ihe Sides 

1 No State shall enter into any treaty , alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, miVe 
anything but gold and silver com a tender m pay- 
ment of debts paS any bill of attainder, ex post 
Jaeto law, or law inipainng the obligation of con- 
tracts, or grant any title of nobihtj 

2 No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congre^, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net 
produce ol all duties and impost. Kid by any 
State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of 
the treasury of the United States, and all such 
laws shall subject to the revision and control of 
the Congress 

$ No Stale shall, -without the consent of Con 
gress lay any duty of tonnage, heep troops or 
ships of war, m time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or with 
a foreign power, or engage m war, unless actually 
invaded, or m such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay 

Afticue II Exfcutivl Defvrtmcnt 
Section t Pr«sKl<tt( ond Vtce-PresidcnJ 

1 The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America He 
shall hold his olhee dunng a term of four years, 
and together with the Vice-President, chosen for 
the same term, be elected as follows. 

2 Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors, equal to the whole number of senators 
and representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress, but no senator or repre- 
sentative, or person holding an office of trust or 
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profit under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector. 

3. (The electors shall meet in their respective Proceedings 
States, and vote by ballot for two persons, of of electors and 
whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the Congress, 
same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the 
number of votes for each; which list they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat 
of the government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted. The person 
having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if there 
be more than one who have such majority, and 
have an equal number of votes, then the House of 
Representatives shall immediately choose by 
ballot one of them for President; and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the five highest on 
the list, the said House shall in like manner choose 
the President. But in choosing the President, the 
votes shall be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one. vote; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from twO'thirds of the States, and a majority of 
all the States shall be necessary to a choice. In 
every case, after the choice of the President, the 
person having the greatest number of votes of the 
electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, 
the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice-President). (Superseded by the Twelfth 
Amendment.) 

4. The Congress may determine the time of Time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they choosing 
shall give their votes; which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 
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Oatb of office 


5 No person except a nitural-born atiren, or a 
citizen of the Unitrf States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President, neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall not hive attained 
to the age of thirty-five >ears, and been fourteen 
^eirs resident within the United States 

6 In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and 
the Congress may b> law provide for the case of 
removal death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be re- 
moved or a President shall be elected 

7 The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neith«*r 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them 

8 Before he enter on the execution of hiS office, 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation — 
" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States ” 


Sechon JI Pciiers of the President 


Military 
powers. 
Heprieres and 
pardons. 


1 The President xhall be commander-m-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States, when called into 
the actual service of the United States, he may 
require the opinion, m writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the e.xecutiv e departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
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tive offices; and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice Treaties, 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- Appointments, 
vided two-thirds of the senators present concur; 

and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint, ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest 
the appointment of such inferior officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of department. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all Filling of 
vacancies that may liappen during the recess of the vacancies. 
Senate, by granting commissions which shall e.x- 

pire at the end of their ne.\t session. 

Section III. Duties of the President 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and e.xpedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers; he shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, and shall com- 
mission all the officers of the United States. 

Section IV. Impeachment 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil Removal 
officers of the United States, shall be removed from of officers, 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, trea- 


Message. 
Convening of 
Congress. 
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son, bribery, or other high cnraes and misde- 
meanors 

Article III Judicial DcPARTHrNT 
Section 1 Untied Stales Churls 

The ]udtaal power of the United States shall be 
vested m one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress nxay from time to time or- 
dain and estabh-di The judges, both of the 
Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, nnd shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation 
uhich shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office 

iSrciiiJn II Junsdtdton of the Untied SUIft 
Courls 

FedenlMurti I The judicial power shall extend to all cases, 
la featnl ^ ,n (aw and equity, arising under this Constitution, 
the laws of the United States, and treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their authority,"" 
to ail cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
nunioters, and consuls, — to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction,— to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party — to 
controversies between two or more States, be 
tween a State and citizens of another State, — 
between citizens of different States, — between 
citizens of the same State claiming lands under 
grants of different States., and betw een a State or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign states citizens, or 
subjects (Modified b> the Eleventh Amend 
ment ) 

SDprwne 2 In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 

public ministers and consuls and those in which a 
State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall 
have ongmaf jurisdiction In all the other cases 
before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have 


Courts 

egUbUshed. 

Ji/dgee. 
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appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- Trials, 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
be held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Section III. Treason 

1. Treason against the United States shall con- Defiiution 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- of treason, 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

No person shall be convicted of treason, unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the Punishment, 
punishment of treason; but no attainder of 

treason shall work corruption of blood, or for- 
feiture, except during the life of the person 
attainted. 

Article IV. The States and the Federal 
Government 

Section I. State Records 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each Official acts. 
Slate to the public acts, records, and judicial pro- 
ceedings of every other State; and the Congress 
may by general laws prescribe the manner in 
which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section II. Prhileges of Citizens, etc. 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to In generaL 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 
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Fugitives 2 A person charged m anj State with treason, 

fiom justice felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the executive authonty of the State from which 
he fled, be deh\ered up, to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the crime 
Fugitive slaves 3 No person held to serv ice or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom »uch service or labor may be due 


Section III A'ev Stales and Terrtlorus 

HowSutes 1 '4ew States may be admitted by the Con- 
ut admitted, grcss into this Union but no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the junsdiction of any 
other State, nor any State be formed by the junc- 
tion of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the Legislatures of the 
States toncemed as well as of the Congress 
Temtwy and 2 The Congres!> shall have povver to dispose of 
property of the and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
Dnited Sutes ,ng the territory or other property belonging to 
the United Staiec and nothing in this Constitu- 
tion shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular 
Stale 

Section IV Guarantee to the States 

Piotectioaof The United States shall guarantee to every 
the States. State m this Union a republican form of Gov em- 
ment, and shall protect each of them against In- 
vasion, and on application of the Legislature, or 
of the executive (when the Legislature can not be 
convened), against domestic vnolence 
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Article V. Power of Amendment 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Howamend- 
houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose meats are 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appH- Proposed and 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes, as part of this Consti- 
tution, Avhen ratified by the Legislatures of three 
fourths of the several States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode 
of ratification may be proposed by the Congress; 
provided that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first articfe; 
and that no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Article General Provisions 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements en- Public debt, 
tered into, before the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, shall be as valid against the United States 

under this Constitution, as under the Confedera- 
tion. 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the Supremacy of 
United States which shall be made in pursuance the Constitution 
thereof ; and all treaties made, or which shall be 

made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before men- Oath of office, 
tioned, and the members of the several State Religious test. 
Legislatures, and al! executive and judicial officers, 

both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
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support this Constitution, but no religious test 
shall e\er be required as a quali6cation to an> 
office or public trust under the United States 


Articix VII Ratification or the 
Constitution 

Rasficahoa. The rati^tion of the conventions of nine 
States shall be auffiaent for the establishment of 
this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same [>one m convention, b> the unani 
mous consent of the States present, the se\en- 
teenth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven 
and of the independence of the Unit^ States of 
America the twelfth In Witness whereof we haie 
hereunto subscribed our namei^ 

Geo Washington, 
President, and Deputy Jrom Virginia 


Neiv Hampshire 
John Langdon, 
Nicholas Gtiman 

Massachusetts 
Nathauiel Gorham, 
Rufus King 

Connecticut 

William Simud John- 
Roger Sherman 
Heui York 

Alexander Hamilton 
iV«ti Jersey 
William I ivmgston, 
David Brearley, 


William Paterson, 
Jonathan Dayton 

Pennsylvania 
Benjamin FranUin, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Morris, , 
George Qymer, 
Thomas Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll 
James Wilson, 
Gouverneur Morns 

DtlavMre 
George Read, 
Gunning Bedford, Jr , 
John Dickmson, 
Richard Bassett 
Jacob Broom 
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Maryland. 

James McHenry, 

Daniel of St. Thomas 
Jenifer, 

Daniel Carroll. 

Virginia. 

John Blair, 

James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina. 
William Blount, 

Richd. Dobbs Spaight, 
Hugh Williamson. 


South Carolina. 

John Rutledge, 
Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, 

Charles Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. 


Georgia. 

William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin. 


Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Articles in addition to, and amendment of, the 
Constitution of the United States of America, 
proposed by Congress, and ratified by the legisla- 
tures of the several States pursuant to the fifth 
article of the original Constitution. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
Article I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an cs- RcTiEjon, 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free speech, press, 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of assembly, 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people ^ 
peacealily to assemble, and to petition the goveni- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

Artiq-E II 

.A well-regulated militia being ncccssarx* to the Knitja. 
security of a free Stnte, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not {>e infringed. 
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Mticle III 

Soldiers. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 

m ani hou'ie, without the consent of the owner, 
nor in time war, but m a manner to be pre^ 
scnbed bj tenr 

Article W 

UaietswMiWe The right of the people to be secure m their 
seutbes. persona houses, papers and effects, against un- 
reasonable Searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported b> oath or aHimiation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the pcnions or things to be seized 

Article V 

CrouuI No person shall be held to answer for a capital 

prosieowns. or otherwise infamous enme, unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising m the land or naval forces, or m the 
mihtia, when in actual service m time of war and 
public danger, nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offence to be twice put m jeopardy o! 
life or limb, nor shall be compelled m any cnminal 
case to be a witness against hirnself, nor to be 
depnved of fife, fiberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor shall pnvate property be taVen 
for public use without just compensation 

Article VI 

Sj^y «ad In all ctiminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
po c tiML enjoy the right to a speedy and public tnah by an 
impartial juiy of the State and district wherein the 
enme shall have been comnutied, which district 
shall hav e been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation, to be omfronted with the witnesses 
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against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defence. 

Article VII 

In suits at common laiv, where the value in Suits at 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right common law. 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in 
any court of the United States, than according to 
the rules of the common law. 

Article VIII 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exces- Bail and 
sive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- punishments, 
ments inflicted. 


Article IX 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain Reserved 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage rights, 
others retained by the people. 

Article X 

The powers not delegated to the United States Reserved 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the powers. 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. (The first ten amendments were 
adopted before the close of 1791.) 

Article XI 

The judicial power of the United States shall Suit against 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or States, 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of 
the United States by citizens of another State, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 

(Adopted in 1798.) 
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Methixl of 
clectioEtlie 
President. 


The Vice* 
Piesideat 


ARTiar Xn 

I The electors shall meet in their respcctne 
States, and vote bv ballot for President and Vice- 
President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State T-ith thcmselvTS. 
they shall name in their ballots the person voted 
for as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as \^cc-Prc3Mlent, and they shall make 
distinct hats of all penons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and 
of the number of votes for each, which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the 
seat of the government of the United States, di 
reeled to the President of the Senate , — the prcsi* 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shill then be counted , — 
the person having thcgrealest number of votes for 
President, shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed, and if no person have such majority, 
then from the persons having the highest numbers 
not c-vceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediatcl> , by ballot, the President But 
m choosing tlie President, the v otw shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote, a ijuorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two-thirds 
of the States, and a majority of all the States shall 
be necessary to a choice And if the House of 
Representatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next foUow- 
mg, then the ^^ce President shall act as President, 
as m the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President 

2 The person having the greatest number of 
votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
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dent, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if no person 
have a majority, then from the two highest num- 
bers on the list, the Senate shall choose the \^ice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, and 
a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to Ineligibility, 
the office of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. (Adopted in 
1804.) 

Article XIII 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude. Slavery 
except as a punishment for crime, whereof the abolished, 
person shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 

within the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. (Adopted in 
1865.) 

Article XIV 


1. All persons born or naturalized in the United Negroes 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are ““*1® citizens, 
citizens of the United States and of the State 

wherein they reside. No States shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among Apportionment 
the several States according to their respective o/ representa- 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons in 

each State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and \^cc-Prcsident 
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of the United States, 'representatives m Congress, 
the executive or judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male in^bitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United 
States, or m any way abridged except for partici- 
pation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male atizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty -one years of age in such State 
Ineligibility of 3 No person shall be a senator or representative 
eertein people Congress, or elector of President or Vice- 
President, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under anv State, who 
having previously taken an oath as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State Legislature, or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged m insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof But Congress may, bv a vote of two- 
thirds of each house, remove such disability 
ViiiiJity of the 4 Th< validity of the public debt of the United 
pnbUc debt States, nulhonzed by law, including debts in- 
curred for jxiyment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, 
shall not be questioned But neither the United 
States nor any Stale shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emanapation of anv slave, but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void 

Enforeement. 5 The Congress ^all have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 
article (Adopted m 1863 ) 
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Article XV 

1. The rights of citizens of the United States Negroes made 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the voters. 

United Slates, or by any State, on account of race, 

color, or previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce Enforcement, 
this article by appropriate legislation. (Adopted 

in 1870.) 

Article XVI 

1 . The Congress shall have power to lay and Income tax. 
collect taxes on incomes from whatever source 
derived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. (Ratified in 1913.) 

Article XVII 

i 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be Direct election 
composed of two senators from each State, elected senators, 
by the people thereof, for six years; and each 

senator shall have one vote. The electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of tlie most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

2. When vacancies happen in tlie representa- Fitting 
tion of any State in the Senate, the e.\ecutive vacancies, 
authority of such Slate shall issue writs of election 

to fill such vacancies: Provided that the Legisla- 
ture of any Slate may empower the executive 
thereof to make temporarj' appointments until the 
people fin the vacancies by election as the legisla- 
ture may direct, 

3. This amendment shall not be so construed When valid, 
as to affect the election or term of any senator 

chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. (Ratified in 1913.) 
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TrXT or THE COXSTlTtTlOS 
Article XVIII 

1 After one >ear from the ratification of this 
article, the manufacture sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors Within, the importation there- 
of into, or the exportation thereof from, the United 
States and all temtorv subject to the jurisdiclion 
thereof for beserage purposes is hereby prohibited 

2 The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent poncr to enforce this article by 
appropn ite legislation 

3 This article shall be inoperativ c unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Con 
stitution by the Legislatures of the several States, 
as provide in the Constitution, within seven 
years of the submission thereof to the States by 
the Congress (Ratified m 1919 ) 

Article XIX 

1 The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged bv the United 
States, or by any State, on account of sex 

2 Congress shall Iwve poner, by appropriate 
legislition, to enforce the provisions of this 
article (Ratified m 1920 ) 

Akticlp XX 

1 The terms of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall end at noon on the twentieth diy o' 
January, and the terms of 'senators and Repre- 
sentatives at noon on the third day of January, of 
the years in which such terms would have ended 
if this irticle had not been ratified, and the terms 
of their successors ihall then begin 

2 The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall begin at noon 
on the third ilay of January unless they shall by 
taw appoint a different day 
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Vacancy. 


When 

effective. 

When valid. 


3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the 
term of the President, the President-elect shall 
have died, the Vice-President-elect shall become 
President. If a President shall not have been 
chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of 
his term, or if the President-elect shall have failed 
to qualify, then the Vice-President-elect shall act 
as President until a President shall have qualified; 
and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
wherein neither a President-elect nor a Vice- 
President-elect shall have qualified, declaring 
who shall then act as President, or the manner in 
which one who is to act shall be selected, and such 
person shall act accordingly until a President or 
Vice-President shall have qualified. 

4. The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from whom 
the House of Representatives may choose a 
President whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them, and for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the Sen- 
ate may choose a Vice-President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect upon the 
fifteenth day of October following the ratification 
of this article. (October, 1933.) 

6. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the Legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years from the 
date of its submission. 


Repeal. 


Protection of 
“dry” states. 


Article XXI 

1. The 18th article of the Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States is hereby re- 
pealed. 

2. The transportation or importation into any 
State, Territory, or Possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating’ 
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liquor, m violation of the laws thereof, i? hereby 
prohibited (Effective December 5, 1933 ) 

Wien valid 3 This article shall be inoperative unless it 

shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by conventions in the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution thin seven years 
from the date of submission hereof to the Statef 
by the Congress 
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